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This Issue in Brief 


State Labor Agencies. 


IN THE effort to build up adequate 
machinery for the administration and 
enforcement of the many new labor 
laws that have been enacted in recent 
years, administrative agencies have 
been created in several States and ma- 
terially strengthened in others. Most 
of the Southern States have, within 
the past 4 years, established State de- 
partments of labor with enforcing and 
rule-making powers. In other in- 
stances, notably Arkansas, Indiana, 
and Rhode Island, existing agencies 
have been’ greatly strengthened 
through increased authority and 
through the unification of various 
activities under one adininistrative 
head. In several States with long- 
established labor departments, partic- 
ularly in Pennsylvania, reorganization 
and expansion of the departments have 
been necessary to meet the need for a 
more effective medium to deal with a 


broadened program of labor legislation. 
Page 529. 


Cooperatives in Cleveland. 


TWO old-established consumers’ co- 
operative associations and 12 newly 
organized cooperatives beginning busi- 
hess on a small scale were found in 
operation in Cleveland, Ohio, in a 
study made by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in June 1937. Counting the 
families of cooperative members, some 
5,000 persons were participating in 


the activities of these associations. 





Their membership is drawn not only 
from wage earners, but also from the 
professional and business people. The 
local cooperative associations have 
formed a federation to carry on educa- 
tional work and to coordinate the 
varied activities of the different 
groups. Page 541. 


Distribution of Farm Labor. 


FARMING in the United States is still 
primarily afamily matter. In January 
1935, according to census figures, Jess 
than 15 percent of the farms employed 
hired labor and the average number of 
laborers on farms employing hired 
labor was only 1.7. This average, 
however, conceals the fact that a 
substantial proportion of farms em- 
ployed hired labor in considerable 
number and, also, the fact that the 
census figures apply to January, which 
is, for the country as a whole, a month 
of low farm employment. This study 
is significant in view of the discussions 
regarding the exclusion of farm laborers 
from the various social security acts. 
Page 561. 


Railroad Grade Crossings. 


RAILROAD grade crossings consti- 
tute one of the most serious forms of 
accident hazard. It was peculiarly 
appropriate, therefore, that the Fed- 
eral program of work relief should 
have included appropriations for the 
purpose of eliminating a large number 
of such grade crossings. According 
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to the most recent reports 361 grade 
crossings have been eliminated by 
the construction of either overpasses 
or underpasses. An analysis of the 
cost reports shows that of the total 
money spent, 25 cents out of each 
dollar went for labor at the site, 42 cents 
for construction materials, and 33 cents 
for other expenses. The employment 
created at the site and in the fabrica- 
tion of materials amounted to about 
16% million man-hours (equivalent 
roughly to one year’s labor for some 
8,000 men). Page 579. 


Expenditures of California Workers. 


THE EXPENDITURES of American 
workers’ families do not show any im- 
portant geographical differences. They 
do vary greatly in character according 
to amount of income, but for a given 
income group the distribution of ex- 
penditures among the various classes 
of consumption goods are almost the 
same in California cities for which data 
are now available, as in the cities of 
the East and South for which reports 
have already been published. Favored 
by climatic conditions, workers’ expend- 
itures in California averaged, out of 
each dollar, 2 or 3 cents less for fuel, 
light, and refrigeration than did 
families in cities farther east. Expend- 
itures on automobile purchase and 
operation were somewhat higher in 
California than elsewhere, owing, no 
doubt, to the climate, to good roads, 
and to the ease with which outings can 
be arranged. Page 663. 





Minimum Wages on Governme 
tracts. 


MINIMUM-WAGE rates of 
67% cents per hour for employ. 
gaged on Government contract 
established in seven industries 
Secretary of Labor in July 1937 
powers granted by the Walsh 
Act. In only one case—the | 
tion of men’s underwear—was ‘ 
graphical differential introduc« r 
this industry employees in s 
Southern States might receive i- 
mum hourly rate of 32.5 cents ead 
of the 35 cents established els: 

The other industries covered ar 
neckwear, hats and caps, rail 
cotton garments, seamless hosie: 
work gloves. Six of the seve: 
minations permit special rates 

the industry minima for lea 
handicapped or superannuated 

ers, or a combination of these . 

The 40-hour workweek is th 
mum under all seven decisions. P 


694, 


Wages of Women in the Dist 
Columbia. 


PREVAILING wage rates and ear 
ings of woman workers in the D 


of Columbia, employed in manufactur- 
ing and service industries and mer- 
cantile establishments, in 1937, as 
given in an article on page 626, are toa 


great extent lower than the minimum 
rates fixed in 1919-22 for those in- 
dustries under the minimum-wage |aw 
then in force. 
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Special Articles 


THE EXPANDING ACTIVITIES OF STATE LABOR 
DEPARTMENTS 


By Esrecie M. Stewart, Bureau of Labor Statistics 


THE RECENT rapid expansion of labor legislation, combined with 
numerous court decisions of far-reaching significance, has greatly 
enhanced the importance of State agencies concerned with the admin- 
istration and enforcement of labor laws. The most widely felt 
stimulus has come from three sources—the Wagner-Peyser act setting 
up Federally aided State employment systems; unemployment com- 
pensation legislation; and the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States supporting the principle of minimum wage for women, 
as embodied in the Washington Minimum Wage Act. Other laws of 
less general application which have materially affected the work of 
State labor agencies include those dealing with industrial home work, 
hours of labor, child labor, and industrial disputes. 

To meet the need for administrative and enforcing machinery 
demanded by a broadening legislative program, some States have 
created departments of labor for the first time, others have vitalized 
and expanded departments heretofore functioning in a limited way, 
and still others have consolidated scattered activities into a unified 
agency for the administration of all labor laws. Even among the 
long-established agencies of the large industrial States, reorganization 
and increased activity are evident. 

At the request and with the cooperation of the executive board of 
the International Association of Governmental Labor Officials, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics has recently undertaken a study of govern- 
mental activities in the interest of labor, particularly those that come 
within the province of State departments of labor. The purpose of 
the study is, broadly, to determine what the duties of these agencies 
are, the machinery and procedures through which they are carried on, 
and the instrumentalities, in terms of money, personnel, and statutory 
authority, that are available for their discharge. Emphasis has been 
placed upon functions and methods rather than on results, in the 
various fields covered by State labor departments. The administra- 
tion of workmen’s compensation acts, which was the subject of 
another special Bureau survey, recently completed, is not included. 
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One striking point that developed during the course of the s: 
of governmental labor agencies, in which 34 States have thus far 
visited, was the number of newly created State departments of labor. 
the increased activity of others that have for many years been an 
unportant factor in labor-law administration, and the new vigor t})q| 
was apparent in still others whose scope had heretofore been cir: 
scribed by insufficient statutory authority and funds. This article 
points out the extent to which recent labor legislation has accelerated 
the movement, begun more than 50 years ago, to create within State 
governments special machinery to serve the interests of the workers 
Since not all the States covered by the Bureau’s survey have ey- 
perienced the kind and degree of expansion and development 
determined the general theme of the article, they are not all referred 
to in the discussion. Later articles dealing with the entire subject o! 
the Bureau’s survey will be more representative of the whole field. 
and will present functional activities and procedures in detail. The 
information relating to immediate as well as future plans, as given 
in this article, was obtained chiefly through personal interviews with 
department officials. Statutes and published reports were used to 
supplement the data thus obtained. 

This trend toward strengthening State departments of labor is 
particularly interesting because early in the depression they suffered 
serious curtailment of activities through decreased appropriations 
and personnel, in spite of the fact that the depression itself imposed 
additional burdens. In this revitalizing process, unemployment- 
compensation legislation has been of chief importance in those States 
where the department of labor was made the administrator of the 
benefit system. On the other hand, inauguration of that phase o! 
the social security program has tended in some instances to limit the 
field of the departments, because, where an independent agency was 
created to administer the unemployment-compensation law, the State 
employment system was in most instances transferred from the 
department of labor to the newer body. 


Newly Created Agencies 


While departments of labor have for many years been a significant 
factor in State government in practically all the industrial States, 
most of the southern States, which have entered the industrial field 
comparatively recently, have limited their activities in the labor field 
to child labor and workmen’s compensation. However, since 1°30, 
departments of labor have been created in the South along the same 
structural and functional lines as the older organizations in other 
sections of the country. 

The first of these new agencies was that of North Carolina. Prio! 
to 1931, the State agency concerned with the administration of certult 
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labor laws was the department of labor and printing, and the money 
and staff available for the labor division were extremely limited. 
Child labor came under the jurisdiction of the child welfare commis- 
sion. An act of 1931 (Consol. Stat., secs. 7309-7310) created an inde- 
pendent department of labor to which all labor activities except work- 
men’s compensation were delegated. In 1935 a State employment 
service, Which affiliated with the United States Employment Service, 
was organized in the department. Two years later it was transferred 
to the newly created unemployment compensation commission. 
Thus both forms of insurance—against industrial accidents and 
against unemployment—were excluded from the jurisdiction of the 
department of labor. Within its field, however, the department is 
vested with adequate authority, even to the extent of making rules 
and regulations enforceable as law. 

Alabama had, until 1935, confined State efforts in the interests of 
labor to the enforcement of the child-labor laws, through the labor 
division of the child welfare department, and to the administration 
of workmen’s compensation insurance, through a division of the State 
insurance department. In 1935 a department of labor was estab- 
lished (Gen. Acts, 1935, No. 433) which took over the administration 
of the child-labor laws and created new divisions for mediating indus- 
trial disputes and compiling labor statistics. In its first annual report, 
the Alabama Department of Labor stated that although ‘operating 
on the comparatively small sum of $20,000 a year’, this “infant, 
little more than a year old, has become one of the best-known and 
most active departments of our State government.’ Much of 
the time of its officials was devoted to the settlement of “more than 
50 major strikes and lock-outs and many smaller ones.’”’ Another 
important activity was the collection of statistical data on State 
industries; in which the department had not only to develop methods 
and procedures but also to acquire and assemble its own source 
material. The organic act creating the Alabama Department of 
Labor, however, while conferring upon it the right of entry into 
places of employment for purposes of inspection, did not grant the 
power to condemn unsafe machinery and to establish safety regula- 
tions. For that reason the department has not organized a safety 
division. The Unemployment Compensation Commission of Ala- 
bama is separate from the labor department, as is the State Board of 
Coal-mine Inspectors. 

South Carolina, prior to 1936, had a State department embracing 
agriculture, commerce, and industries, a subordinate bureau of which 
carried on limited labor activities. In May 1936 an independent de- 
partment of labor was created by act of the legislature (No. 694, Session 


‘Alabama. Department of Labor. First annual report, 1935-36. Montgomery, 1936, p. 9. 
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Laws, 1936) in which, as stated in the department’s first annual r; 
“all the various functions of the State government, dealing with |) }o, 
and industrial problems and relationships are to some extent cor. 0}. 
dated, and where a systematic policy is being developed.” * The de- 
partment superseded an inactive State board of conciliation and jn- 
mediately undertook to intercede in current labor disputes, at ¢| 
request of the Governor. Later legislation made intercession i), jp- 
dustrial disputes mandatory on the part of the commissioner of |: }; 
or his representative. Workmen’s compensation and unemployment 
compensation are outside the jurisdiction of the department of |a}or. 
and each of these benefit systems is administered by an independent 
commission. 

An act of the Georgia Legislature, early in 1937 (Act No. 333, Laws 
of 1937), created an inclusive department of labor for the adminisira- 
tion and enforcement of all State labor laws, including workmen’s 
compensation and unemployment benefits. The department of in- 
dustrial relations, the former agency administering the workmen’s 
compensation law, was abolished and its functions with regard 
workmen’s compensation were specifically transferred to the iadustria| 
board created within the new department of labor by the organic act 
Instead of limiting the scope of labor-law administration to workmen's 
compensation, as had been very largely the case under the former 
statute creating the department of industrial relations, the 1937 act 
empowers the department of labor to enforce all State labor laws, and 
to that end to make investigations, inspections, and rules and regilla- 
tions; to provide for conciliation and arbitration of labor disputes; to 
make surveys and collect staiistics relating to working conditions: 
and to administer the unemployment-compensation law and operate » 
system of State employment offices. The department is given juris- 
diction over all types of employment except agriculture, domestic 
service, and steam transportation and over all establishments whicre 
eight or more persons are employed. 

At the time of the Bureau’s survey in Georgia, machinery for the 
administration of the unemployment-compensation act and the opera- 
tion of the State employment service was being organized, and thie 
commissioner of labor planned to organize factory inspection and 
mediation staffs after July 1. Because labor legislation and safety 
regulations have so far not been developed in Georgia to any extent, 
the department will first have to formulate its own safety codes snd 
inspection procedure. Under the act (sec. 9d) the commissioner 0! 
labor is authorized to propose to the industrial board, for adoption 
and promulgation ‘‘such rules or changes in rules as he may deem 
advisable for the prevention of accidents or the prevention of industria! 
or occupational disease in every employment or place of employment, 








2South Carolina. Department of Labor. First annual report—June 1, 1936-Jan. 1, 1937. Columbia, 
1937, p. 5. 
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and such rules, or changes in rules, for the construction, repair, and 
maintenance of places of employment * * * as he may deem 
advisable to render them safe.’”’ Actual rule-making power is vested 
in the industrial board, an agency within the department, the three 
members of which represent employers, workers, and the public and 
are appointed by the Governor. 

The Louisiana Legislature in 1936 passed a law (Act No. 30, Laws of 
1936) the general provisions of which are similar to those of the 
Georgia law. Although a labor agency existed, in the bureau of labor 
and industrial statistics, it was limited in both scope and activities, 
so that in effect the new organization represents the first effort in 
Louisiana to create a State agency actively functioning in the interest 
of the workers. ‘The new plan contemplates unified control, under a 
commissioner, of all activities in the interest of labor except that con- 
cerned with workmen’s compensation which, in Louisiana, is the 
province of the courts. While the department was only in the forma- 
tive stage at the time of the Bureau’s survey there, the State labor 
laws had been codified and published and plans were under way for 
launching the unemployment-compensation program, through which 
the commissioner hoped to compile the information on occupations 
and employment in Louisiana that would be needed in mapping out 
the future course of the department. Although the present labor 
laws are considered inadequate, the new department of labor is given 
the power to make and enforce rules and regulations on safety and 
health. 

With the creation of these new agencies, the southern States, with 
two exceptions,’ now have active and apparently vigorous depart- 
ments of labor covering all or a large part of the usual functions and 
activities of such agencies. 


Reorganized Agencies 


In another group of widely scattered States, recent legislation has 
created departments of labor by expanding or coordinating units 
already functioning. 

The former Bureau of Labor and Statistics of Arkansas was raised 
to the status of a department by Act No. 161 of the 1937 session of the 
general assembly. The department, under the direction of a commis- 
sioner of labor, is vested with full authority to enforce all labor laws of 
the State, to mediate labor disputes or arrange for the arbitration 
thereof, and to make all necessary investigations and to compile 
statistical information dealing with working conditions and the opera- 
tion of the labor laws. An industrial board within the department is 

‘The exceptions are Florida, where the State { employing women and children as a public-health 
activities cover only the child-labor laws, the en- | measure solely, through the Bureau of Industrial 


forcement of which is assigned to a child-labor in- | Hygiene and Factory Inspection of the Mississippt 
Spector, and Mississippi, which inspects factories | Department of Public Health. 
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granted rule-making power in the matter of safety, accident preyey. 
tion, and occupational diseases. Rules thus made are subject to th, 
approval of the commissioner of labor, who is also authorized to pro. 
pose rules and regulations to the board for their consideration anq 
adoption. When adopted by the board, approved by the comic. 
sioner, and published as prescribed in the act, rules and regulations 
governing working conditions are enforceable as law. The penalty 
clause of the act provides that each day on which a violation of thy 
labor laws or departmental regulations occurs, or noncompliance wit}; 
departmental orders continues, shall constitute a separate offense. 
punishable by fine or imprisonment or both. 

The 1937 legislature also passed three important acts, the adminis. 
tration and enforcement of which were made part of the functions 
and duties of the new department of labor. These laws established 
an unemployment-compensation system, provided for a legal appren- 
ticeship system under the direction of the commissioner of labor, and 
authorized the commissioner to inquire into and decide dispuites deal- 
ing with claims for unpaid wages. The wage-collection law adopted 
in Arkansas conformed to the provisions of the model bill advocated 
by the Division of Labor Standards of the United States Department 
of Labor to check abuses connected with the nonpayment of wages.‘ 
Another important advance made by the Arkansas Department of 
Labor was the addition of a safety engineer to its staff, which was 
made possible by increased appropriation. 

In Indiana, enforcement of general factory laws and of legislation 
affecting women and children was formerly the function of subordi- 
nate units of the industrial board, the agency administering the work- 
men’s compensation act. <A law of 1937 created a division of labor in 
which will be centered all labor activities of the State except the 
administration of the unemployment compensation act, which is the 
function of an independent agency. The division of labor, although 
placed in the department of commerce and industries under the general 
organizational plan of the State government, is an autonomous bod) 
under the direction of a commissioner appointed by the Governor. 
The creative act set up specific boards and bureaus and defined their 
functions and duties. These are the industrial board, concerned 
solely with workmen’s compensation and industrial accidents; bureau 
of mines and mining, a safety-promotion and inspection service con- 
fined to mines and quarries; bureau of factory inspection, in charge 
of the general labor laws covering factories, workshops, inland navi- 
gation, and elevators; bureau of boiler inspection; and bureau of 
women and children. In addition, the commissioner of labor 1s 
authorized “to collect, collate, and publish such statistical and other 
information relating to working conditions’ as may be necessary [or 





‘ See Monthly Labor Review, May 1937 (p. 1102): ‘Collection of wage claims by State labor offices’’, by 
Mary T. Waggaman, 
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ihe proper functioning of the act, and ‘‘to promote the voluntary 
arbitration, mediation, and conciliation of disputes between em- 
ployers and employees.”’ In the view of the commissioner, the last- 
named function is the most important duty assigned to the new division 
of labor. Another important provision of the organic act gives the 
commissioner power to determine and prescribe ‘‘what suitable devices, 
safeguards, or other means of protection for the prevention of indus- 
trial accidents or occupational diseases shall be adopted or followed”’ 
in any or all employments and places of employment, with the addi- 
tional power to adopt rules and regulations for the prevention of 
industrial accidents and diseases, and to formulate and impose reason- 
able standards for the safe operation, construction, and maintenance 
of work places. Every rule made by the commissioner under this 
grant of authority shall, in prosecutions for violations, “be conclu- 
sively presumed to be just, reasonable, and lawful” unless action by a 
competent court has been previously sought to have the rule vacated. 
Similarly, an appeal against a ruling made by the commissioner is 
made to the commissioner, who is directed to hold a public hearing 
to decide the point at issue. His decision is final and binding unless 
an appeal is taken to the courts within 30 days. Courts, however, 
may hear only those cases involving rules, regulations, and orders of 
the division of labor which have previously been heard by the com- 
missioner on appeal. 

The Indiana agency was created in April 1937, and up to the time of 
the Bureau’s survey it had been concerned chiefly with the adjust- 
ment of an unusually large number of strikes, including those of the 
independent steel plants. Moreover, the matter of appropriation 
had not been fully determined. However, the agencies formerly 
functioning under the industrial board were carrying on their cus- 
tomary activities, and considerable expansion was in prospect. 

In the Rhode Island Department of Labor, created by statute in 
1935, three unrelated agencies engaged in labor-law administration 
were brought together under one head. The department has since 
assumed jurisdiction over other phases of workers’ welfare, including 
unemployment compensation and the State employment service, 
minimum wages for women and minors, and control of industrial 
home work. Prior to 1935, the commissioner of labor administered 
the workmen’s compensation act but had no relation to or jurisdiction 
over the office of factory inspection, through which the safety and 
sanitation laws of the State were enforced. The boiler-inspection 
law came under a separate administrative agency, and a board of 
labor was nominally the medium for adjusting labor disputes. As at 
present constituted, the Rhode Island Department of Labor covers 
all these functions, which, like those that have been added since 1935, 
are discharged through bureaus and divisions under the direction of 
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the head of the department. The department now exercises 

of the normal functions of a State labor agency, either by 
delegation of powers through statute, or by general consent, 

the matter of intercession in industrial disputes. It coope 
actively with the division of industrial hygiene of the State depart: 
of public health with reference to surveys and physical examina 
to determine the location and extent of occupational-disease haz. rd¢ 
Department duties include also a number of extraneous acti 
some of which concern consumers rather than workers as s)cl) 

The director of the department of labor is required by law to take g 
population census every 10 years. The present practice is to carr 
on this work 5 years after the United States census of population js 
taken. Thus the newly created department was called upon to 
discharge that function, but no appropriation was made for the pur- 
pose. Later, funds were made available through the State unem- 
ployment relief commission, and the work was begun early in 1{)36. 
The census was planned with a view to making it of the utmost value 
to the work of the department of labor itself, and in consequence every 
effort was made to secure information on extent and duration o/ 
unemployment, occupation statistics, industrial distribution, and 
population movements. The department is hopeful of organizing 
cooperative machinery through which a continuing census may be 
established. 

Colorado effected, through its Administrative Code of 1933 (ch. 3.. 
sec. 10) a like merger of independent agencies administering |alor 
laws and otherwise engaging in activities affecting labor, whose 
functions were not only similar but were in some instances conflicting 
and overlapping. The Administrative Code set up a division of 
industrial relations as one of 16 divisions of the executive department 
of the State government. This division is under the direction of thie 
Colorado Industrial Commission, a tripartite agency composed 0! 
3 members appointed by the Governor. The commission is given 
enforcement authority over all legislation affecting workers, except 
those applying to coal and metalliferous mines. The agencies abol- 
ished by the Administrative Code, the functions of which were taken 
over by the industrial commission, were the bureau of labor statistics, 
the chief boiler inspector and bis staff, and the minimum-wage com- 
mission. The statutory duty of the industrial commission prior to 
the merger was the administration and enforcement of the workmen’s 
compensation act and the industrial disputes investigation law, the 
operation of public employment offices, and the regulation of fee- 
charging employment agencies. These duties continue under tlic 
new code, and the scattered inspection services are coordinated unc! 
one head. In addition, a new division has been created to hancle 
unemployment benefits, and following the decision of the Supreiic 
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Court of the United States on the Washington minimum-wage law, 
the industrial commission is planning to start action to enforce the 
20-year-old minimum-wage law of Colorado, which has never been 
operative. 


Extension of Activities of Established Agencies 


Legislation other than that concerned with departments of labor 
as such has called for reorganization and expansion in several of the 
long-established State agencies dealing with labor and labor laws. 
Of chief importance in that connection is unemployment-compensation 
legislation. While the administration of that system, in States where 
it has been made the function of the department of labor, necessitates 
the organization of a separate unit, other divisions of the department 
may also be affected. This is particularly true of the statistical 
divisions in some States, notably Wisconsin, where one statistical 
division serves the entire department. The provisions of the Wiscon- 
sin unemployment-compensation law require a great deal of detailed 
analysis, including that of part-time employment and earnings, since 
benefits are payable for partial as well as total unemployment. Hence 
the actual administration of the unemployment-benefit system in 
Wisconsin will make increasing demands upon the statistical staff. 
In other States, the departments of labor plan to draw upon the 
information gathered by the unemployment-compensation agencies 
regarding industries and establishments in their jurisdictions, to 
facilitate and expand other activities such as factory inspection and 
checking up on workmen’s compensation coverage. 

The validation of the Washington minimum-wage law by the 
Supreme Court has infused new life into the administering agencies, 
and in all the States having minimum-wage laws plans for vigorous 
enforcement are under way. Some States, among them Massachu- 
setts and Minnesota, intend to resume application and enforcement 
of existing wage awards. Massachusetts kept its administrative 
machinery intact and the department of labor and industries hoped 
that the 22 wage decrees that have been issued since the inauguration 
of minimum-wage legislation in Massachusetts could now be made 
mandatory and enforceable. As a consequence of the Supreme 
Court decision on the Washington law, the attorney general of 
Minnesota ruled that the minimum-wage law of that State could 
again be enforced. The original minimum-wage decision fixed a flat 
rate applicable to all industries, with a differential between cities and 
towns. Following the reestablishment of that rate by the attorney 
veneral’s decision, the bureau of women and children of the Minnesota 
Department of Labor and Industry began an investigation of pay 
rolls to determine the extent to which prevailing rates were less than 
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the minimum rate, and created a new minimum-wage board to con, 
on June 8 to go into the entire matter. 

The New Jersey Department of Labor had never attempte: 
enforce its minimum-wage law, enacted in 1933, because of la 
funds and the uncertain status of the legislation itself. Rec 
however, it has organized a division of minimum wage, conducte: 
completed a wage survey of the laundry industry, and convoked , 
minimum-wage board to fix a rate for that industry. The division 
of women in industry and minimum wage of the New York Dejart- 
ment of Labor plans an extensive reorganization and a new method 
of approach to meet the conditions imposed by the minimum-wage 
law of 1937, which wipes the slate clean so far as action under the old 
law is concerned. Both the enforcement staff and the research staff 
will be materially enlarged and it is hoped that wage boards for five 
of the principal woman-employing industries will be functioning by 
the end of the year. Industrial surveys and cost-of-living studies 
will precede the creation of the wage boards. 

Probably the most comprehensive plan for enlargement and _ reor- 
ganization reported to the Bureau during its survey is that of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry. Recent legislation, 
covering unemployment insurance, minimum wages for women and 
minors, a 44-hour workweek (effective Sept. 1 for women and Dec. 1, 
1937, for men) and industrial home work, has imposed a greatly in- 
creased responsibility upon the State agency and widened its scope 
very materially. With a substantial increase in appropriation, tl 
department is planning a program of expansion that will enable it to 
discharge its added duties effectively. Reorganization and reassign- 
ment of bureaus within the department on a functional basis ar 
under way, new administrative, supervisory, and coordinating positions 
have been created, and a training program for new personnel is being 
developed. A new bureau will be established to administer the mini- 
mum-wage and hours-of-labor laws, and the functional scheme calls 
for the reassignment of some bureaus in a manner designed not only to 
increase their efficiency but to enable them to contribute more eflec- 
tively to other related activites. 

The effect of federally aided State employment services and unem- 
ployment-benefit systems upon the prestige and influence of State 
departments of labor cannot yet be fully estimated, because in most 
States those systems are only in the formative stage. Reports of 
the United States Employment Service, published currently in the 
Monthly Labor Review, show to what extent the Federal plan for « 
national employment service under the Wagner-Peyser Act has 
stimulated placement activities and enlarged the contacts of tlie 
State agencies with the constituencies they are organized to serve. 
Many States are now planning to take over the federally operated 
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national reemployment services as units of the State system and in 
other instances new State offices will be opened to reach wider areas, 
particularly in rural communities. 

Other types of laws or administrative regulations that increase the 
work and widen the contacts of State labor agencies may be illus- 
trated with specific cases. For example, recent legislation in Wis- 
consin which declares that newsboys selling papers on the street are 
the employees of the publishers abrogates the “‘little merchant” 
doctrine and brings street trades under the jurisdiction of the child- 
labor laws enforced by the Wisconsin Industrial Commission. <A 
growing tendency toward the licensing of occupations is suggested in 
the law of Massachusetts requiring painters to be examined and li- 
censed by the Massachusetts Department of Labor and Industries 
and a similar law in Wisconsin which, while not mandatory, is quite 
generally observed. In both States special machinery was required 
to fulfill the conditions of the law. The industrial home-work laws of 
several States—Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, particularly—carry the supervisory authority of 
State agencies beyond factory walls to protect both home workers and 
factory workers against the serious harm that could come to both 
through an extensive and uncontrolled use of the home-work system. 
In several States this has involved the making of time studies to deter- 
mine earning capacity, as well as inspection of the homes of workers 
applying for permits to work at home. The inspection of boilers has 
been made an additional function of the department of labor in a 
number of States. Texas is one of these, and on July 1 a boiler- 
inspection division was organized in the Texas Bureau of Labor 
Statistics after the commissioner had visited the departments of labor 
in nearby States which have had long experience in boiler inspection, 
to get the benefit of their experience and advice. In his report for 
the biennium 1935-36 the Texas commissioner stated that ‘“Texas has 
come to be known as the dumping ground for the discarded boilers of 
other States” \—a condition which the law of 1937 and its adminis 
trative machinery under the labor department are designed to end. 


Significant Trends 


Recognition of the importance of a labor department as a factor in 
State government is apparent in these recent developments. As in- 
dustrialization advances, as it is doing in the South, the need for 
regulatory machinery is being met by establishing agencies patterned 
after those of the older industrial States. Probably the most signifi- 
cant element in this movement is the extent to which these newly 
created agencies are clothed with authority to make rules and regu- 


‘Texas. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Fourteenth biennial report, 1935-36, p. 42. 
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lations having the full force of law. Until comparatively re 
that power was conferred in only a few States, where both the adim inis. 
trative agency and the law-making body had learned from experience 
that flexibility was imperative if rapidly changing conditions were | 
be met. That the newer industrial States are profiting by this ex. 
perience is evident in the extent to which newly organized labo) 
partments have been granted legislative authority within their fic|ds. 

Other aspects of the expansion of departments of labor, specific.:||, 
activities having to do with securing jobs for workers and com en- 
sating them for their lack of jobs, will undoubtedly tend to bring 
these State agencies into closer personal contact with the workers 
whose interests they are charged with promoting. Originally designed 
as instruments for the collection of statistical information concer): 
working conditions, State departments of labor are now functioni 
in fields which establish a personal relationship between workers 
and their governments. 
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CONSUMERS’ COOPERATION IN CLEVELAND! 


By Ernestine Witke, Bureau of Labor Statistics 


ANALYSIS of the consumers’ cooperative movement in Cleveland as 
of June 1937 discloses two distinct types of retail organizations. On 
the one hand are two old and well-established societies, operating 
three stores each, begun and still largely patronized by Clevelanders 
from the wage-earning population of foreign birth or descent. On the 
other hand there is a group of 12 newly organized cooperatives 
beginning business operations on a small scale, whose membership 
includes for the most part professional and business people who have 
recently become interested in the movement. Both types of organi- 
zations are, however, members of the Greater Cleveland Cooperative 
Federation, and through it are working along promotional and edu- 
cational lines to further consumers’ cooperation in the community. 

One of the two long-established associations was started in 1912 and 
the other in the year following. These organizations were formed, 
respectively, by a group of Czechoslovakians who had had experience 
in cooperation in the country of their birth, and by the meinters of a 
local Slovenian fraternal organization who had become interested in 
consumers’ cooperation through several articles which appeared in the 
paper published by the lodge. The next two decades witnessed the 
rise and fall of several other cooperative ventures, but it was not until 
1934 that a general revival of interest in the cooperative movement 
took place. All of the second group of associations mentioned above 
have been organized since March 1936 and most of them have been 
functioning independently for less than a year. 

Several of these newer organizations had their origin in the Cleveland 
Consumers’ Cooperative Club, formed in December 1934 by some 25 
persons who had become interested through current literature and the 
publicity which: was being given the movement here and in Europe. 
A buying club was started and rebate agreements were negotiated with 
local merchants handling coal, clothing, gasoline, magazines, dry 
cleaning, dairy products, etc. Some goods were bought by mail from 
Cooperative Distributors, Inc., with which the club was affiliated, 
and at times grocery orders were pooled and filled by the local coopera- 
tive stores already in existence. The club’s main purpose, however, 
was to educate its members and promote interest in consumers’ 
cooperation. By the summer of 1936 the membership had grown to 
about 275 and was drawn from all sections of the city. 





' This article presents the results of one of a series | Bureau of Labor Statistics general survey of con- 
of “spot’’ studies of consumers’ cooperatives carried | sumers’ cooperation in the United States. 
on in May and June 1937 in connection with the 
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There was difficulty in getting the members out to meetings j, 
central locality, and inconvenience in filling and distributing orders 
It was felt that several neighborhoed clubs, negotiating their ow, 
buying agreements with merchants whose businesses were locate) jp 
sections convenient to the members, would function more efficiently. 
In October 1936 therefore the Cleveland Consumers’ Cooperative (ly) 
was dissolved and from its membership four new clubs—Cranwood. 
{ast Side, Lakewood, and West Side—were organized. 

By June 1937 there were about 2,400 members of consumers’ 
cooperative organizations in Cleveland. Since in most cases cyl) 
one member of a family is a shareholder, the number of membe; 
patrons of the stores and participants in club activities may be est- 
mated at well over 5,000. 

At the end of 1936 the seven incorporated organizations operating 
at that time had a combined capital of $32,914 and total assets of 
$100,255. Including the full-year operations of the two older associa- 
tions and those of the clubs for varying numbers of months during 
1936, the sales totaled $298,632. No attempt to picture the activities 
of the various consumer cooperatives in Cleveland as of one date, and 
particularly to present such items as membership, capitalization, sales. 
patronage refunds, etc., in statistical tables would, however, be appli- 
cable to the actual situation. With the exception of the two older 
companies whose operations after a period of 25 years have more or 
less settled into a routine pattern, the record would more appropriately 
be a moving than a still picture. All but the two old associations date 
from 1936, and one was formed as late as April 1937. Interested grow 
as yet unorganized, are planning to set up cooperatives; buying club 
are opening grocery stores or filling stations; memberships are growing: 
and some of the organizations which were forced out of business 
during the depression are planning to begin operations again. 

The two older associations and 7 of the 12 new groups are incor- 
porated.?, Some remained study clubs for several months after they 
were organized, and incorporation followed later when business opera- 
tions commenced. Each club plans to incorporate eventually. As 
Ohio has no consumers’ cooperative law, cooperative associations, in 
conformity with a ruling of the attorney general, incorporate as non- 
profit organizations under sections 10185 and 10186 of the General 
Code, 1936. 
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2 Below is a list of the active cooperative associa- East Cleveland Consumers’ Cooperative Clu 
tions in Cuyahoga County: East Side Consumers’ Cooperative, Inc. 
Cleveland Cooperators, Inc. Lakewood Consumers’ Cooperative, Inc. 
Community Cooperators, Inc., Berea, Ohio Slovenian Cooperative Stores Co. 
Cranwood Consumers’ Cooperative Club South End Consumers’ Cooperative Club 
Cuyahoga Farm Bureau Cooperative Association, Wage Earners’ Cooperative Services, Inc. 
Berea, Ohio West Side Consumers’ Cooperative Club 
Downtown Consumers’ Cooperative Club Workingmen’s Cooperative Co. 
East Cleveland Cooperators, Inc., East Cleve- 
land, Ohio 
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Membership 


In June 1937 there were 4 organizations with memberships number- 
ing between 35 and 50; 5 with between 51 and 100 members; 1 with 
125, 1 with 200, 1 with 250, 1 with 300, and 1, the oldest, with 1,100 
members. The previous 6 months witnessed a rapid growth in mem- 
bership. Membership in the 12 organizations set up since 1935 was 
about 40 percent larger (1,037) in June 1937 than it had been on 
December 31, 1936 (766). 

The only society which places a restriction on membership is the 
Cuyahoga Farm Bureau Cooperative Association, whose bylaws 
provide that only persons engaged in the production of agricultural 
products, or cooperative agricultural associations complying with the 
Farm Credit Act of 1933 are eligible to hold common stock. 

A general provision in the bylaws of each of the organizations is 
that one member has one vote and that there shall be no voting by 
proxy. Five of the organizations specify that only one person from 
a family may be a stockholder or member. In all cases, however, 
all members of a family are urged to attend meetings and are en- 
titled to have their purchases credited toward the membership of the 
representative of the family who belongs to the society. At least one 
organization was considering removing the restriction of one family, 
one member, from the bylaws; the reason for this, it is reported, is 
the tendency toward disagreement between husbands and wives, at 
the meetings, as to which way the family vote should be cast on 
controversial issues. 

In only the two old associations does one nationality predominate 
among the membership. In the Workingmen’s Cooperative, Czecho- 
slovaks predominate and in the Slovenian Co. only about 10 percent 
of the members are of other nationalities than Slovenian. The South 
Knd Club is located in a neighborhood where there are many persons 
of Polish extraction, and there are probably more members of this 
nationality than of any other, although they are not in the majority. 
All but one of the members of the Wage Earners’ Cooperative Services 
are Negroes. Among the other newer groups, there is no particular 
nationality or racial distribution. 

Except in the case of the Cuyahoga Farm Bureau Cooperative, 
there is no distinct occupational alinement in the different organiza- 
tions. The members of the Slovenian and Czechoslovakian societies 
are for the most part wage earners. Professional people and employees 
of business firms, on the other hand, were largely instrumental in 
organizing the Cleveland Consumers’ Cooperative Club in 1934 and 
the other newer groups. The Cranwood Club and the Community 
Club in Berea, for instance, were organized by teachers, and members 
of this profession are still predominant on their rosters. The other 
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groups include considerable numbers of lawyers, physicians nq 
dentists, social workers, clergymen, and men and women emp].yeq 
in business. Factory workers and other wage earners are, of cojirse. 
included in the membership of each organization, and in some or-. 
ganizations they equal or outnumber the professional and _ business 
members. 


Capital 


The shares of one society are priced at $20, those of three others | 
$10, and the five remaining incorporated groups have life member<\\iy 
of $5. Stockholders in the Slovenian society may hold only one s\\::re 
apiece, and no one member of the Wage Earner’s Assoeiation tay 
own more than 5 percent of the shares outstanding. The other gro\, 
place no restriction on the number of shares which may be owne 

The five unincorporated clubs have membership dues of $1 per yea 

In order to build up the capital fund, the bylaws of the Working 
men’s Cooperative Co. require that patronage refunds shall be ap- 
plied on the purchase of shares until the member owns the required 
three shares. 

The bylaws of the Cuyahoga Farm Bureau Cooperative Association 
provide that the maximum number of shares of stock shall be 5,000 
2,500 in common stock and 2,500 in preferred; both types are priced 
at $10 per share. 

The seven incorporated associations had paid-in share capital av- 
greguting $32,914 and ranging in the individual associations from $75 
to $25,803. Four unincorporated clubs had collected about $210 in 
membership dues at the end of 1936. This amount increased, wit!) 
their growing membership, to nearly $250 by June of 1937. These 
payments are usually not held as ‘‘capital”, however, but are used in 
part to pay the current expenses of the clubs—dues to organizations 
with which they are affiliated, supplies, officers’ fees, contributions, 
etc. 

Only two of the organizations provide for the payment of interest 
on share capital. The bylaws of the Workingmen’s Cooperative Co 
limit the rate of interest on share capital to 4 percent, but as thie 
association has been operating at a loss for several years, no interest 
has been paid since 1933. Previous to that time, it was reported, tlic 
rate had varied from year to year “according to what the banks and 
building and loan associations were paying.”” The Cuyahoga Farm 
Bureau Cooperative Association, in its bylaws, stipulates that 5-per- 
cent interest shall be paid on preferred stock, the rate on common 
stock not to exceed 8 percent. At the end of the fiscal year 1{):'5, 
the organization had been in business only 10 months, and operations 
were still on a relatively small scale; no interest was paid for tliat 
year, but it is expected that payments will be made for 1937. 
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Business Operations and Policies 
Store Associations 


There were, in June, eight cooperative grocery stores in Cleveland 
_three operated by the Workingmen’s Cooperative Co., three by the 
Slovenian Cooperative Stores Co., and one each by the Lakewood 
Consumers’ Cooperative and East Cleveland Cooperators. The 
business of the Workingmen’s society had in 1929 grown to a point 
where six branches, in addition to the main store, were operated. 
During the period 1933-36, four of these branches were closed, and 
customers formerly purchasing at these outlets are now served by 
deliveries from the three remaining stores. The management, how- 
ever, looks forward to reopening one or two of these closed branches. 
In addition to these store associations there are also the business 
office, retail store, and warehouse of the Cuyahoga County Farm 
Bureau Cooperative Association. 

The Slovenians opened their first store in June 1913. They now 
own this building, but rent the space occupied by their two branches. 
The Lakewood Cooperative opened its bright and shining little store 
on October 1, 1936, in the center of the shopping district of Lakewood. 
The baby among the cooperative stores in the community is the little 
shop run by the East Cleveland Cooperators. It was opened October 
24, 1936, in a room at the rear of a confectionery store owned by one 
of its members where no rent was paid and expenses were at a mini- 
mum. The society later moved from those quarters to a more desirable 
location where the store has a street frontage. The store was the 
project of the store committee of the East Cleveland Consumers’ 
Cooperative Club, which still sponsors buying agreements and carries 
on educational and promotional activities. A separate corporation, 
however, was formed in January 1937 to carry on the business of the 
store. 

Commodities handled.—The stores run by the Slovenian and Bo- 
hemian societies carry a complete line of groceries and meats, together 
with the dairy products and bakery goods ordinarily handled in grocery 
stores. Stocks are turned over about 15 or 16 times during the year. 
Both societies manufacture their own sausages; in 1936 each produced 
about $7,500 worth of this commodity. 

When these stores opened, a quarter of a century ago, there were 
no cooperative wholesales in the territory, and the connections then 
established with independent wholesalers have been maintained. 
Henee, only a small percentage of the total amount of goods pur- 
chased is from cooperative sources. Each year, however, more stocks 
ure being secured from The Cooperative Wholesale in Chicago. Na- 
tionally advertised brands are carried, and although these older 
companies have not done much along the line of investigating condi- 
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tions under which the groceries are manufactured, or carried oy 
research as to standards and quality, every effort is made to stock 
high-grade goods and to buy union-label products wherever possible 

The Lakewood Cooperative, during the first 7 months after it was 
opened for business, handled only canned goods and staples. In June 
a refrigerator was installed, allowing dairy products and other fresh 
articles to be carried also. 

Lack of space in the store of the East Cleveland Cooperators def\- 
nitely limits the amounts and varieties of goods which can be stocked 
and displayed. In spite of this handicap, a rather complete line of 
canned goods and groceries is carried, but fresh fruits and vegeta|les 
are not yet stocked. Motor oil and paints are sold in the store, and 
orders are taken for men’s shoes manufactured at the Wolverine 
Cooperative Exchange in Michigan. 

The cooperative label is much in evidence in both the Lakewood 
and East Cleveland stores; the managers estimate that about 40 and 
60 percent, respectively, are secured from cooperative sources. The 
manager of the Lakewood store felt it wise to carry both types of 
goods, allowing the customer a choice and a chance to compare prices 
and standards. The members are definitely interested in knowing 
about conditions under which products are manufactured, and in learn- 
ing about standards and qualities. Union-label goods are handled 
whenever available. The inspections made by the cooperative board 
in Columbus for quality and working conditions are accepted as far 
as “‘co-op” label goods are concerned, and a member of the board of 
trustees who is active in the trade-union movement heads a committee 
to investigate labor conditions in other plants. Government stand- 
ards and Ohio State standards are referred to when commodities are 
stocked. The manager of the East Cleveland store likewise takes 
great interest in the matter of grades and qualities of the various 
brands. 

The most important commodities handled by the Farm Bureau 
Cooperative Association, on the basis of value, are gasoline and motor 
oil, followed by fertilizer, feed, seed, orchard supplies, and farm 
machinery. Other products, representing a smaller volume of sales, 
are coal, fencing, paint, electrical equipment, builders’ supplies, flour, 
etc. Nearly all these supplies are secured through the Ohio Farm 
Bureau Wholesale Cooperative Association, in Columbus. 

Sales, net earnings, patronage refunds.—The Slovenian association’s 
sales in 1936—$152,119—were larger than those of any consumer 
cooperative in the Cleveland area. Deducting the discount allow- 
ances which it is the practice of this association to make, the store 
receipts were $149,997. Less than 40 percent of these receipts were 
from cash purchases. Accounts receivable as of December 31, 19356, 
amounted to nearly $12,500. 
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The depression brought widespread unemployment among the 
members and customers of its stores, most of whom are employed in 
automobile and steel plants, with a resulting drop in sales and increased 
extension of credit, in many cases beyond the $50, 30-day term 
allowed by the organization’s regulations. In a number of cases, 
individual accounts ran up to $500 or $600. Beginning with 1933, 
losses have been sustained each year. The largest deficit was for 
1935—$2,621. In 1936 the loss was $186. 

Although the bylaws of the association provide that the board of 
directors shall have the power to refund in cash to the stockholders 
in proportion to their purchases, or to apply against their outstand- 
ing accounts, a sum not to exceed 50 percent of the net earnings for 
each 6-month period, the actual practice regarding patronage refunds 
has been quite different. For many years, even when the association 
has operated at a loss, the management has followed the plan of giving 
discounts of 3 percent to members or 2 percent to nonmembers at the 
time of the purchase if the sale is for cash, or of deducting these per- 
centages from the monthly bill for charge sales. These rebates of 
course actually bear no relation to the net trading earnings. Such 
discounts amounted to $2,123, about 1.4 percent of total cash and 
charge receipts, in 1936, and $2,360 in 1935. 

The Workingmen’s Cooperative Co. reported sales totaling $96,532 
in 1936, with a gross trading profit of $18,554. After expenses were 
deducted, however, there was a net loss for the year amounting to 
$1,881, or 1.97 percent of total sales. 

The association operated at a profit each year through 1931; then, 
with the depression growing more severe, requests for credit became 
more numerous, and the management was, by its own admission, too 
generous in granting these requests. The largest loss, over $4,000, 
was reported in 1934; since then conditions have been improving and 
it is expected that for 1937 the company will again show a profit. 
The manager said that the company had been unwise, during pros- 
perous years, in declaring too large patronage refunds instead of 
placing more of the profits into reserve funds. The bylaws provide 
that stockholders may receive credit up to 80 percent of their paid-in 
share capital, and that if the account is not paid within a period of 
6 months, the association has the right to consider the shares its 
property. With the personal element entering so largely into an 
organization of this type, however, it was natural that this rule was 
not followed strictly when the stockholders were out of work and 
without other resources. 

Accounts and notes receivable on December 31 were $9,750, taking 
into consideration a $3,000 reserve for ‘doubtful accounts.” 

No patronage refunds have been paid since 1931. During the 
company’s history, however, a total of about $75,000 in such rebates 
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have been paid out. In the 15-year period from 1921 to 1935. 
although the association sustained $10,000 in losses, it was able to 
make patronage refunds amounting to $65,000. The practice a¢ 
regards dividends to nonmembers has varied from year to year: the 
percentage paid to them is always smaller than to members. 

The Lakewood store had been in operation only 3 months by {hy 
end of the year 1936. Sales for the period October 1- December 3} 
totaled $1,765. They increased steadily and for the next 3 months 
amounted to $2,500. The store is now making expenses plus a sina! 
margin of profit. According to present sales, stock will be turned 
over about 15 times during 1937. All sales are for cash. 

As of June 1937, the store represented an investment of about 
$750, including inventory valued at $650. Bills and accounts payable 
were only $55, and cash on hand and in the bank was $180. 

No patronage dividends were paid for 1936; expenses incidental to 
opening the store had been heavy, and a $38 deficit remained on 
December 31. Members have agreed that the net earnings for each 
month will be added to the manager’s salary until it reaches $125 or $130 
a month. The bylaws provide for the payment of patronage refunds 
in proportion to purchases made, after 5 percent of the net earnings 
have been set aside for the oduc ational fund and after the reserve 
for contingencies has reached an amount equal to 25 percent of the 
total membership fees collected. Patronage refunds due to nonmeim- 
bers will be credited toward a membership fee in the organization. 

The East Cleveland Cooperators had been operating their store 
for only about 2 months before the close of the fiscal year on Decem- 
ber 31; sales for the 2-month period amounted to $362. By late 
spring 1937 they were averaging $250 monthly. The gross profit 
for the first 2 months of operation was $75 and the net savings $46 
20.66 and 12.63 percent, respectively, of total sales. Patronage 
refunds amounting to about half the net earnings were declared at 
the close of the year. The remaining surplus was credited to the 
members, but applied toward the store operations. Patronage 
refunds due to nonmembers are credited toward their members)iip 
fee if they wish to join the organization. If at the end of 2 years tlie 
patron had neither become a member nor demanded the dividend 
allotted to him, the amount is to be transferred to the educational 
fund. Considering these items, it must be remembered that during 
this period the organization had free rent and management expenses 
were at a minimum. The store opened largely on money borrowed 
from members, these loans carrying interest at 4 percent. 


During the 9-month period, March to December 1936, the Cuya- 
hoga County Farm Bureau Cooperative Association had sales o! 


$45,890. Total income for 1936 was $6,901 and expenses amount«d 
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to $6,580, leaving a net gain for the year of $321. Net earnings were 
$246, but no patronage refunds were declared for the first year’s 
operation. Each month a percentage of sales is set aside as reserves 
for the payment of patronage refunds, for the educational fund, and 
for the payment of interest on common and preferred stock. The 
policy regarding payment of patronage refunds is decided by the 
directors at the end of the year; such refunds may be paid to non- 
members as well as to members. 

If cash is not paid for purchases, 2 percent is added to the bill 
rendered at the end of the month. If the bill is paid by the 10th 
of the following month, this 2 percent charge is deducted; if not, it 
remains on the bill, and 1 percent additional is added for every month 
the account is unpaid. 

The Slovenian store estimates that nearly 65 percent of its customers 
are not members of the society. Only a small proportion of the total 
sales of the Workingmen’s Co. are to nonmembers, although customers 
come from all sections of the city to purchase the sausages made at 
the store. The managers of the East Cleveland and Lakewood stores 
estimate that about one-fifth and one-tenth ot their sales, respectively, 
are to nonmembers. About 45 percent of the Farm Bureau Cooper- 
ative’s sales are to nonmembers. 

Auditing of accounts—The books of the Workingmen’s Coopera- 
tive are audited semiannually by a certified public accountant; 
and those of the local Farm Bureau organization are audited by the 
Ohio Farm Bureau Corporation, at Columbus. For the other three 
societies, this function is performed by committees from among the 
membership, although until 1935, the Slovenians also employed a 
C. P. A. 

Advertising.—The Slovenian and Bohemian stores carry advertis- 
ing in both foreign-language and English newspapers published in 
their neighborhoods. Both distribute handbills occasionally. The 
Slovenian store has also made use of radio announcements in adver- 
tising special features. The manager of the Lakewood store sends 
special bulletins to members, and the East Cleveland Cooperators 
receive regularly an inventory list, with prices and specifications of 
the groceries stocked. 

Resources.—Total assets were available for the five organizations 
which operate stores; these on December 31, 1936, had combined 
assets of $100,255. The other cooperatives are still operating as buy- 
ing clubs and their property consists of such small items as book- 
keeping equipment, small stocks of groceries, etc., varying in value 
from month to month. In one association, of $41,914 total liabilities, 
on December 31, 1936, nearly $33,000 was represented by paid-in 
capital and surplus; of the remainder, the main items were a mort- 
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gage of $4,300, a $3,000 note, and $1,168 in accounts payable. Anot}) 
er association had total liabilities of $49,000 of which over half y. 
in capital and surplus; this association had a mortgage of $6,799 
notes and loans payable to members amounting to $9,200 (not in. 
cluding a $3,983 item of rebates payable), and current accounts yay- 
able of $3,983. | 

Employees, wages, and hours.—The Worktngmen’s Cooperative (‘, 
in 1936 had 11 employees, and total wages and salaries paid oy; 
amounted to over $13,300. In June of 1937 there were nine {\\ll- 
time and three part-time employees; a manager, bookkeeper, a deliy- 
eryman, three grocery clerks, and three meatcutters, all on full time 
and two grocery clerks and a collector on part time. The manager's 
hours are 59 weekly, the other full-time employees’ hours are 43 
Overtime is seldom necessary, but if required, is paid for at the 
straight rate. Until 1935, 1 week’s paid vacation was granted. Whe 
business conditions have improved sufficiently, it is stated, vacation: 
will again be given. The meatcutters belong to the Amalgamate: 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America affiliated wit), 
the American Federation of Labor. The other employees are members 
of the Cooperative Workers’ Union. 

A total of $14,060 was paid out in wages and salaries to the 12 em- 
ployees of the Slovenian stores in 1936. In June 1937, there were 11 
full-time employees (manager, bookkeeper, 3 grocery clerks, 5 meat- 
cutters, and a delivery boy) and 2 part-time clerks. Store hours are 
long—from 6 a. m. to 5 p. m. at the main store, and 7 a. m. to 6 p. n 
at the branch stores—except on Wednesdays, when following thie 
custom in Cleveland, the stores close at noon. The general manage! 
works 48 hours per week, but the daily schedules of the other workers 
are so arranged that no employee works more than 44 hours a week 
There is little overtime worked; if clerks are asked to put in extra 
hours, they are given compensating time off. 

No paid vacations are given except for holidays. The meatcutters 
belong to the union of their craft, but collective bargaining has never 
been a problem, as the company has always paid union rates or better 
In listing the duties of the board of directors, the bylaws specify that 
“Tt shall provide good working conditions for its employees as well as 
that they receive at least the minimum wages. If the employees want 
to organize themselves, they have full rights to do so and the board of 
directors has no right to interfere with these rights.” 

In the Lakewood Cooperative the manager is the only employee. 
His salary ($90 per month) is not yet as high as the society wishes to 
pay, and as noted previously, any store profits will go toward increas- 





3 The description of the activities of the Lakewood | $150 received in rebates through these purchasi: 
Cooperative in the foregoing summary has not in- | arrangements by December had been applied towar' 
cluded their buying-club operations, described later, | the expenses incidental to establishing the store 
and carried on under a separate account. About 
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ing his pay. The manager of the East Cleveland store had devoted 
only part time to his job; at the time of the survey he was being paid 
5 percent of each month’s sales. 

The Farm Bureau Cooperative has five employees, including the 
manager, a bookkeeper, two tank salesmen, and a delivery man. 
The manager is paid on a commission basis. The tank salesmen 
credit two-thirds of their sales to operating expenses and retain one- 
third as salary. Usual hours of work are from 7:30 to 5:30. 


Buying Clubs 


Seven of the cooperative organizations in Cleveland are still func- 
tioning as buying clubs. In addition, the Lakewood group, although 
running a store, still has in effect a number of purchasing agreements 
with local merchants. Each of the groups looks forward to opening 
a business outlet—-a grocery store or gasoline station—in the near 
future. 

In a pamphlet published by the East Cleveland Club, in the fall of 
1936, the purpose of the buying clubs is set forth thus: 

The club is formed to educate its members in the cooperative movement, until 
sufficient numbers and capital can be obtained to start a cooperative enterprise, 
when a corporation is organized, and a business or credit union is established. A 
part of this education is accomplished, and funds accumulated, by collective pur- 
chasing or bargaining with private merchants, but this practice is transitory and 
not truly cooperative. 

The purchasing agreements most commonly in effect were with 
private dealers in coal, laundry and dry cleaning, groceries, and dairy 
products. Others were with beauty shops, and hardware, furniture, 
and drug stores. Groceries are often purchased from cooperative 
wholesales or from local cooperative stores. Other goods secured 
from cooperative sources are electrical equipment and such supplies, 
as soap, cosmetics, and wearing apparel; they are usually sold at cost, 
however, and the savings are not therefore reflected in patronage 
rebates. 

There is a refund of 50 cents a ton on coal purchased from the Com- 
munity Coal Co. Other rebates are on a percentage basis, ranging 
from 5 percent to as high as 20 percent on some of the dry-cleaning 
agreements. 

The volume of business done by individual clubs under these ar- 
rangements varies, of course, with the number of members and the 
number of contracts in effect. In 1 month, December 1936, the East 
Side Club made purchases amounting to $1,224; the Cranwood club 
in the first 4 months of its existence, from September—December 1936, 
did $760 worth of buying; others reported a smaller volume. 

The policy as to the disposition of the rebates from dealers varies 
among the various groups. All put aside a percentage for educational 
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purposes. Several have made refunds to individual members, 
others are saving these earnings for capital to be used in open 
cooperative business establishment. 

Previous to February 1937 most of the clubs had had contracts 
local gasoline-station operators whereby 1 cent or 1} cents per gs \|on 
was returned on purchases made by members. These had jeep 
among the most lucrative of the buying arrangements, but were ter- 
minated after a protest against them by the Gasoline Station Oper,- 
tors Local Union No. 18378. Most of the large oil companies |\aye 
“leased”’ their stations to operators; out of a few cents’ margin s))eci- 
fied on each gallon, these operators must pay the expenses of {)) 
station, their own salaries, and those of other attendants. The union 
felt that with the paying of this patronage rebate out of the smal] 
margin between cost and selling price, the wages of the employees 
were necessarily beaten down.‘ 

The members of the buying clubs are interested in the working 
conditions and treatment of labor in establishments with which tlie) 
have contracts. A representative of one group made a survey of 
several dairies before one was recommended. In some cases, agree- 
ments have been terminated because labor conditions were deemed 
substandard. 

Two of the groups in June were completing arrangements for opening 
gasoline stations: The East Side Consumers’ Cooperative, Inc., had, 
through membership fees or loans from its members, raised nearly al! 
the capital necessary for the minimum requirements of a station ({ig- 
ured at $1,172). A site had been chosen, and negotiations were 
completed for securing the gasoline and oil at wholesale. The Cran- 
wood Consumers’ Cooperative is also looking toward opening a station 
in the fall. "A new organization, probably to be called Cooperative 
Services, Inc., is being formed, and by June 100 persons had paid 25 
cents toward costs of incorporation and promised to buy members!iip 
shares at $10 each when plans are completed. The club is hoping to 
secure 300 members. The station will be located in the southeast 
section of Cleveland, and many members of the Workingmen’s Coop- 
erative Co. and of the South End Club have signified their interest in 
joining. 

Two other cooperative groups, functioning mainly along educational 
and promotional lines, are the Downtown Cooperative Club and its 
affiliate, Cleveland Cooperators, Inc. The Downtown Club, with 
about 80 members, was active throughout the fall and winter, holding 
discussion meetings and luncheon forums in a downtown location. 
The club has a successful credit union with a paid-in capital of about 
$500. 

‘ This rebate arrangement was in effect not only | given at the station for cash at the store, and wt!) 


with the cooperatives, but also with large depart- | other organizations. 
ment stores, whose customers redeemed coupons 
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A primary objective of the Downtown Club was the establishment 
of a cooperative restaurant or cafeteria, and in December a corpora- 
tion, the Cleveland Cooperators, Inc., was formed to handle the busi- 
ness activities of the club. There are about 15 members, most of 
whom also belong to the club. Several organizational meetings have 
been held and surveys to determine a suitable location for the restau- 
rant are being made, but no definite plans have been formulated. 


Community Coal Co. 


Although it is at present operating as a private enterprise for profit, 
the Community Coal Co. is a part of the picture of consumers’ 
cooperation in Cleveland. The company is affiliated with the Greater 
Cleveland Cooperative Federation, grants rebates of 50 cents a ton 
on all coal purchases by persons belonging to the member groups of 
the federation, and has given financial assistance to the development 
of cooperatives in Cleveland. 


Educational and Recreational Activities 


The promotion of consumers’ cooperation in the Cleveland area is 
a primary responsibility of the Greater Cleveland Cooperative Feder- 
ation. Each of the individual companies and clubs, also, works con- 
stantly through the membership and educational committees and 
speakers’ bureaus to bring more people into the movement and to 
acquaint those already belonging with the principles and possibilities 
of cooperation. Speakers are sent to address union meetings, women’s 
clubs, church groups, and other gatherings. Pamphlets and other 
printed matter are distributed, and one downtown bookshop has been 
designated as headquarters for cooperative literature; the city libra- 
rians have been instructed to tell inquirers where material may be 
obtained. The value of personal contacts between members and their 
acquaintances has been stressed as a means of bringing in additional 
members. One group requested the ministers in its locality to devote 
their sermons on a given Sunday to the subject of cooperation; a 
suggested outline and other information were sent to them ahead of 
time, and several responded to the suggestion. Editors of neighbor- 
hood papers have also given the movement their support in several 
instances. The bylaws of each of the organizations specify that a 
certain amount, usually 5 percent of net earnings, shall be set aside 
for educational purposes. At least one group sets aside a sum equal 
to @ certain percentage of its sales each month as a reserve for this 
purpose. 

Most of the cooperatives sponsor social and recreational activities 
for their members, and these are closely allied with the ‘‘self-education”’ 
work, Picnics, dances, teas, dinner meetings, and forum discussions 
are all features of social programs; often an outside speaker is brought 
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in, or a member reviews and comments on a recent publicatio 
cooperation. Several of the organizations have affiliated women’s 
guilds and youth leagues. Most of the newer groups have been pri- 
marily concerned with organizational and business problems, and th 
social activities have not as yet become routine. Representatives of 
the federation and of some of the individual groups attend cooperative 
summer schools, training courses for managers, and meetings sponsored 
by regional and national organizations. 

The outstanding example in Cleveland of what a cooperative may 
do along recreational lines is the “D. T. J.” or Taborville Cam) of 
the Workingmen’s Cooperative Co. About 1925, two farms near 
Auburn, Ohio, comprising 110 acres, were purchased, and lots were 
sold to individual members; the company owns one lot. Ten acres 
have been set aside for parks and a gymnastic field. Fifty-two cot- 
tages have been built, besides a large clubhouse with recreation roois 
and a kitchen. The two old farmhouses have been converted into 
clubhouses for the young men and young women. There is an outdoor 
theater where the young people’s dramatic group stages plays to 
enthusiastic audiences. The stream running through the grounds has 
been dammed to make a lake for swimming. In a section of the 
clubhouse, the company sells groceries and meats from its main store 
Each Fourth of July there is an elaborate celebration lasting several 
days and attended not only by families of members, but by Bohemians 
from all over Cleveland and from other cities. A feature is the exhi- 
bition by the Young People’s Gymnastic Union. Last year (1936 
the secretary of the Czechoslovak, Senate was the honor guest. The 
emphasis placed upon these cultural and recreational activities, making 
for a unity of interest among the members, is undoubtedly one of the 
reasons for the success of the cooperative association. 


on 


Federated Activities in Cleveland 
Greater Cleveland Cooperative Federation 


At the time that the Cleveland Consumers’ Cooperative Club was 
dissolved, in October 1936, the Greater Cleveland Cooperative Federa- 
tion was established. Its membership includes the four organizations 
sprung from the old city-wide club, the two old store associations, and 
four associations which came into existence independently in 1935 
and 1936. Its affiliates include a coal company, three insurance 
companies, and two clubs. 

Only two of the known consumers’ cooperative groups in the Greater 
Cleveland area remain outside the federation; these are the East 
Cleveland Cooperators, Inc., and Cleveland Cooperators, Inc. 

The purpose of the Greater Cleveland Cooperative Federation, «s 
stated in its bylaws, is ‘‘to assist its member organizations in meeting 
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their common problems, to coordinate their business activities, to 
promote the development of consumers’ cooperation in Cuyahoga 
County and vicinity and the establishment of new cooperatives, to 
coordinate the investigative activities of the member organizations. 
The federation shall at all times work in close cooperation with the 
Central States Cooperative League and the Cooperative Wholesale, 
Inc., of Chicago.” 

Any organization in the county or vicinity, adhering to Rochdale 
principles of consumers’ cooperation, is eligible for membership. 

The federation is controlled by a council of delegates from member 
organizations, but the council’s actions are subject to review and veto 
by the board of directors of the Central States Cooperative League. 
Delegates are selected annually by the member organizations on the 
basis of membership as follows: One for memberships of 50 or less, 
two for 51 to 150, three for 151 to 650, four for 651 to 1,150, ete. 
Each delegate has one vote, and there is no voting by proxy. The 
league is entitled to one delegate, but without vote. 

The officers—a president, secretary, and treasurer—are elected once 
a year from among the membership of the council. An annual meeting 
is held in March, and special meetings are called as necessary. The 
expenses of the federation, largely for education and publicity, are 
met by the payment of annual dues of $1 by member organizations 
for each delegate representing them in the council, by assistance from 
the Central States Cooperative League, and other sources. One source 
of funds is the compensation paid by cooperative insurance companies 
in accordance with the number and value of policies written by 
accredited agents from among the federation members. 

The federation has three standing committees, for education, inves- 
tigation, and business. The education committee seeks to acquaint 
members and the general public with the principles and practices of 
consumer cooperation and to promote the organization of new groups. 
It works through five subcommittees: Cooperative education and 
publicity, which furnishes speakers to interested groups, distributing 
literature, etc.; labor, which contacts trade-unions and other labor 
groups; youth; women; and churches. The last three subcommittees 
have not yet begun active work. 

The investigation committee is set up to look into working condi- 
tions under which goods are produced for cooperatives and the stand- 
ards (quality, purity, suitability, weight, etc.) of goods or services 
handled by local cooperatives. Examples of the reports issued by this 
committee are one on coal and one on the dairy products handled by 
the companies with which the individual groups have buying agree- 
ments, 

The management and coordination of such of the business activities 
as it is feasible to handle jointly is the purpose of the business com- 
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mittee. Its five subcommittees each deal with a particular se) yico 
as follows: | 

(1) Joint purchasing of supplies for member groups which are stjj] 
buying clubs and of commodities not handled by the cooperi:tiye 
stores. 

(2) Arranging for purchases of coal from the Community Coa 
and directing the efforts of the federation toward making this con 
again a consumers’ cooperative. 

(3) Carrving out the federation’s agreement regarding cooper: tive 
insurance. Under this arrangement the federation receives from tp 
three cooperative insurance companies affiliated with it what amounts 
to a commission on policies written for federation members.  [p 
return, the federation agrees to render certain services of an acver- 
tising and reporting nature, such as advertising space in its publica- 
tions, assistance in the reporting of claims, information relative to the 
desirability of risks, recommendation of qualified persons to a 
agents, etc. The service fee is used by the federation for educational 
purposes only. 

(4) Surveying the possibilities of medical and dental care on 4 
cooperative basis. 

(5) Investigating the possibilities of cooperative housing in 
Cleveland. 

The federation plans the establishment of a downtown store in thie 
fall of 1937. A location had not been chosen at the time of the study 
nor had plans for financing been definitely drawn. It is probable that 
shares of stock or certificates of indebtedness will be sold to indi- 
viduals through the member organizations. The downtown store will 
not compete with stores or other business outlets run by the membe: 
groups, but will serve as a general clearing house and display centc! 
Sales will be credited to the organization to which the individual pvr- 
chaser belongs. Samples of some goods, such as electrical appliances, 
clothing, cosmetics, etc., on which turn-over is small or which are 101 
handled in the neighborhood stores or supply rooms could be displayed 
there and orders taken. A book department is also planned, to serve 
the students of colleges and universities in the Greater Cleveland are. 
None of these schools has a student cooperative at present and as i! 
is known that there is a large margin between the purchase and res: 
price of second-hand books by private dealers, it is felt that suc a 
department could provide real savings for members. 


) 


in\ 


Other Affiliations of Cleveland Associations 


The bylaws of the Greater Cleveland Cooperative Federation pro- 
vide that in order to remain a member “‘all cooperatives shall become 
members of the Central States Cooperative League or the Ohio Far 
Bureau Cooperative Association within a reasonable length of tie 
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after joining the federation, as determined by the council.” Most of 
the individual organizations have fulfilled this requirement, and the 
rest, Whose business operations are only beginning to get under way, 
have signified their intention of doing so. The Cleveland Consumers’ 
Cooperative Club owned shares of stock in Cooperative Distributors, 
Inc.—a mail-order cooperative in New York City—and with the 
formation of the federation, these shares were transferred to it. Thus 
the groups which belong to the Federation may purchase from Co- 
operative Distributors, or individual members may place their orders 
direct. 


Relation to Organized Labor 


Cleveland is a highly industrialized city and labor organizations 
have a strong hold there. The two older cooperatives in Cleveland 
draw their members largely from among industrial workers, and may 
be said to be definitely prolabor. The Slovenian stores, for instance, 
supplied food to workers from an automobile body plant who were on 
strike for 6 weeks in 1936, and the Community Coal Co. sells coal 
at cost to workers on strike. The leadership and the majority of 
members of the newer groups spring from the professional and busi- 
ness groups. Their sentiment, however, is also prolabor, as expressed 
in preference for union-label goods, requirements that there be good 
labor conditions in establishments in which their goods are made or 
with which they have buying agreements, and in efforts to bring more 
wage earners and trade-unionists into the movement. 

A point of difference exists, however, between federation members 
and two other cooperatives—the Cleveland Cooperators, Inc., and the 
East Cleveland Cooperators, Inc. The member who was instru- 
mental in organizing these two groups and who is president of both of 
them feels strongly that a cooperative organized on Rochdale prin- 
ciples must remain impartial on the subject of labor and especially 
that it should not go on record as favoring trade-unions. He fears 
the danger that the cooperative movement may be dominated by 
organized labor and coerced by it. Irked by what was felt to be the 
“dictatorial” attitude of federation officials on this point, these two 
associations have refused to join it, although their parent clubs, the 
Downtown and East Cleveland Clubs, respectively, are an affiliate and 
a member of the federation. Both groups have been excluded from 
membership in the Central States Cooperative League because they 
have not been endorsed by the federation, and because it is a rule of 
the league that local groups must be members of any existing city 
lederation before they may join the regional organization. Although 
not a member of the league, the East Cleveland Cooperators, Inc., 
purchased more goods from The Cooperative Wholesale at Chicago in 


the first 4 months of 1937 than did any other cooperative in Cleveland. 
9696—37-—-3 
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The stand of the Cleveland Cooperators, Inc., that if it op 
cafeteria or restaurant it will be an “‘open shop”’ as far as hired | 
is concerned, has alienated other consumer cooperative groups which, 
might have lent the project active support. 

Many of the individual members of the two groups remaining })t- 
side the federation, however, do not subscribe to the views expressed 
above. Several, in fact, are trade-union leaders or sympathi 
Opinion was expressed, however, that the majority in the two associa- 
tions could be won over to the federation’s stand, so that all consumer 
cooperatives in Cleveland could work in harmony. 

Continual efforts are being made to interest trade-unionists a: 
labor organizations in the cooperative movement. A_ trade-union 
secretary who is a member of one of the cooperatives makes it a point 
to acquaint keymen in local labor circles with cooperative principles. 
the success of the movement in Europe and the recent gains in the 
United States, and to point out that cooperatives not only can save 
the members money but, through insistence on union-label goods, can 
be a force toward higher wages and better conditions. Discussions o| 
the problem in meetings of trade-union locals is encouraged, and afte 
further promotional work has been done, trade-unionists will be ci 
cularized to secure list of names of workers who are interested in 
joining one of the existing groups. 

In Cleveland, as elsewhere, a certain element of suspicion and 
antagonism is apparent in the attitude of some unionists toward 
cooperatives. They would like to see the union label on more goods 
handled in cooperative stores, as it is their guaranty of fair wages and 
good conditions of work, and they feel obligated to purchase union- 
label goods-wherever possible. Furthermore, they demand assurance 
that employees in cooperative establishments shall be paid the highes! 
possible wages. There is the fear that these workers will be exploited 
and that money which should be paid toward wages will be diverted 
for patronage refunds. 


Problems and Prospects 


The problems which consumers’ cooperation faces in Cleveland are 
probably common to similar urban organizations throughout the 
country. The heavy demands for credit which were made throughout 
the depression period of the last 8 years are lifting as business condi- 
tions improve and opportunities for employment are increasing. ‘The 
granting of extensive credit was the cause of the failure of several 
cooperatives and of losses to those which survived the depression. 
During this period also many members requested refunds on their 
capital stock or on reserves which had been set up to their credit. 

It is understandable that new ccoperatives are anxious to create 1 
business outlet through which to put into practice their theories o! 
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retail selling. They thus have concrete evidence of cooperative enter - 
prise to attract prospective members and to give their own members an 
interest in the movement which is hard to maintain merely through 
discussion and study groups. There has been some disagreement, 
however, among members of the two cooperatives which opened stores 
in October as to whether sufficient capital had been raised to see the 
stores through the difficulties of the early stages of business operation, 
and whether more complete surveys should not have been made among 
the members to determine the volume of patronage on which they 
could count, the commodities which should be stocked, etc. It is still 
too early to judge whether they acted too hastily in opening business 
outlets. Each of the newer groups names as its primary concern at 
present the problem of raising capital. 

The establishment of a cooperative wholesale in the region has 
removed one of the obstacles which early cooperatives faced. The 
Workingmen’s Cooperative, for instance, in its beginning years, had 
difficulty in securing credit from local grocery wholesalers. An early 
buying club among the Cleveland teachers was denied the privilege 
of trading with certain wholesalers when retail stores threatened to 
withdraw their orders from these middlemen. Only recently, an 
independent wholesaler bought back from one of the new cooperative 
croceries, at retail prices, the stock of goods he had sold to the store, 
because retailers in the neighborhood objected to the wholesaler 
furnishing a ‘‘co-op”’ with supplies. 

Lacking sufficient capital to equip a complete store, the cooperatives 
usually start on a small scale and with a limited supply of goods. 
Members’ residences are usually scattered throughout a large area, 
and housewives are often loath to go out of their way to make their 
purchases at the co-op when a completely stocked chain store or 
other grocery is just around the corner. The prospect of the deferred 
savings from patronage of the cooperative store often gives way before 
the pull of convenience and long-established purchasing habits. 

There are prejudices or honest convictions to be overcome in 
securing new members or patrons. Many consider the cooperative 
development radical and subversive, and because of its rather close 
association with the labor movement, opponents of organized labor 
are likely to give it a wide berth. As pointed out above, many 
trade-unionists also are suspicious of the cooperators’ motives, and 
are “waiting to be shown.”’ 

The two associations which have weathered the difficulties of a 
quarter of a century of operation each have, significantly, a close 
community of cultural interests and a common nationality and 
language. Their trading territory is small and their market estab- 
lished. Their members are drawn largely from among wage earners, 
and while they are distinctly interested in the social and economic 
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aspects of cooperation, the savings which revert to them are ; 
very real means of keeping their interest alive and growing. 

These two companies are firmly established, and the obsery 
cooperation in Cleveland accepts the fact of their continued su 
He is wont also to predict the success of the entire movement i) 
commur'!ty, counting on the continuation of present enthusiasm 
rapidly increasmg membership. Encouraged by the Cooper: 
Federation, two new groups were planning, in the summer of 193 
organize and begin operations soon. The nucleus of both wi 
among trade-union members—machinists in Euclid and the P. 
Clerks’ Union, although it is planned that membership in both coo) 
tives shall be unrestricted. The machinists are all employed in 
company and most of them reside in Euclid, so that the prospe 
members already have interests in common. The postal clerks 
attempting to interest other Federal workers. Neither group 
definite plans as to the form its cooperative activities will | 
but discussions have covered groceries, cafeterias, gasoline stati 
and housing. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF HIRED FARM LABORERS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


By Junius T. WeNpzeEL, Social Security Board 


THE RELUCTANCE to extend the operation of social legislation to 
agricultural labor appears to be closely associated with the general 
feeling that agriculture in the United States is predominantly a family 
enterprise in which hired labor plays a relatively unimportant part. 
It is often pointed out that when only one or two hired hands are 
employed on a farm, they usually enjoy a close personal relationship 
with their employer which tends to assure them of more favorable con- 
sideration than is usual in ordinary employer-employee relationships. 

Some students of the problem attach less importance to this factor. 
Louise E. Howard, for instance, feels that ‘in essentials the employer- 
employee relationship, when it exists in agriculture, is not different 
from the relationship in other industries.’”” She goes on to say, 
nevertheless, that- 

The fact that large numbers of isolated workers exist on farms is especially 
important; these workers, often young unmarried men, if they are the sole em- 
ployees of the farmers whom they serve, enter into rather special relations with 
their employers, with whom they have a natural and intimate contact. * * * 
Quite without question as soon as two or three workers are found on the same 
farm, the position of the agricultural wage earner is substantially the same as 
that of employed persons in other industries.' 

Special significance thus appears to be attached to cases in which 
wage workers in agriculture are employed singly or in very small 
numbers. It is therefore particularly important to know if, where, 
and to what extent agricultural wage workers are employed on farms 
singly or in very small groups, on the one hand, and in larger numbers, 
on the other. 

The belief that farming in the United States is largely a family 
enterprise in which the family head is assisted by few if any hired 
laborers is not unfounded. Census figures for January 1935 show 
that no hired labor was employed on 5,845,000 out of a total of 
6,312,000 farms. The average number of hired laborers for all farms 
was’ 0.24, and for farms reporting hired labor was only 1.7. These 
averages, however, conceal the fact that a relatively large number of 
hired farm laborers were on farms employing hired labor in substantial 
numbers, and that these hired laborers were concentrated on a very 
small number of farms. 





‘ Howard, Louise E.: Labour in Agriculture—An International Survey. London, Oxford University 
I ress, 1935, Pp. 32. 
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Distribution for January 1935 


In order to obtain more complete data on the number of 
employing various numbers of farm laborers, the Social S 
Board requested the Bureau of the Census to make a special tab 
of the 1935 farm census data to show a distribution of farms by n 
of hired laborers reported. The results of this tabulation a: 
sented in tables 1 and 2. 

These data indicate that in January 1935 there were compara 
few farms in the United States on which more than two laborer 
hired. Only 107,000 farms reported three or more laborers; 
but 11.1 percent of all farms reporting hired labor and 1.6 perc: 


\ ere 


H1s Js 


t of 


all farms. On the other hand, nearly 650,000 laborers, or almost 4 


percent of the total number, were employed on these farms. T 
substantial proportion of all hired laborers in agriculture wer 


Q ¢ 
i a 


OT 
] 


ployed on farms with a greater number of hired laborers than thy 
one or two which some consider gives especially favorable status t 


employees. 


The contrast between the small proportion of farms ” report 
relatively large number of hired laborers on the one hand, and, o1 
other, the substantial proportion of hired laborers on such far: 


shown graphically in the chart on page 563. 





? This proportion relates to all farms hiring labor | with the total number of farms in the Unité 
and not to all farms. For the particular purpose of | As a matter of fact, many of the “‘farms’’ 
considering employer-employee relationships in agri- | census definition are merely part-time enter 
culture, only the farms which report hired labor are | share-cropper holdings, among which a s 
of significance; hence, it would be misleading to com 
pare the percentage of farms hiring given numbers 








number of employees would hardly be expect 
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PERCENT OF FARMS REPORTING SPECIFIED NUMBERS OF HIRED 
LABORERS, AND PERCENT OF HIRED LABORERS ON THESE FARMS 
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TasiLe 1.—Cumulative Distribution of Farms by Number of Hired Laborers I 



































by Geographic Divisions and States, January 1935 ! [al 
Number of farms reporting specified number 
laborers 
Total 
Division and State | number av: YT An A 
of farms 1 2a 2 or 3 or 4 or 5 or 6 or + 
| more | more | more | more | more | more | n 
aes om ———|—_|_____|- se 
United States__- ; (6, 812, 350 |967, 594 |244,949 |107, 279 |63, 809 |41,323 |28, 790 | 1¢ 
New England___-- 158, 241 | 37,279 | 10, 563 | 4,475 | 2,500 | 1,556 | 1,068 r New 
pine ee ais ' 41,907 | 7,914 1, 758 | 695 | 374) 206| 126 
New Hampshire- 17,695 | 3,994 1, 009 | 386 | 194 107 67 
= RRS IT 27,061 | 8,077 1, 588 | 443} 210 122 82 
Massachusetts_..........-.-- 35, 094 8, 974 3, 514 1,755 | 1,064 701 511 
Ee 4, 327 1, 167 | 457 | 222 | 132 | 88 |}- 61 
Connecticut __.....--- _.-| 932,157 | 7,153 | 2,237 | 974 526 | 332 | 221 
| 
Middle Atlantic. .............-- 397, 684 | 93,669 | 20,956 | 7,797 | 4,028 | 2,431 | 1,627 8 
 ) Sara 177, 025 47,831 | 10,087 | 3,608 | 1,740 | 1,005 637 
_ )» ~~ aegirraaoet 29, 375 &, 878 3. O52 1, 362 795 501 | 342 9 
SS eee | 191, 284 | 36,960 | 7,817 | 2,827 | 1,498 921 | 64s |: 
East North Central__- ; __.-|1, 083, 687 1175. 296 | 26,368 | 8,078 | 3,839 | 2,306 | 1, 545 
| Negba _..| 255,146 | 36,519 | 6,125 | 2,132 | 1,117 693 | 483 
SSS _..| 200,835 | 26,679 | 4,002 | 1,300 631 | 371] 249 
Illinois__.___--- i _..-| 231,312 | 38,327 5, 681 1, 781 835 | 500 | 338 | 
Michigan_-.-- ..--------| 196,517 | 30,441 4, 366 1, 535 785 139 | 316 
EES | 199,877 | 43,330 | 6,194 1, 330 47] 253 159 
West North Central___.......--}1, 179, 856 |155, 440 | 22,803 | 7, 184 | 3,452 | 1,877 | 1,118 | 
0 EES aes | 203,302 | 33,019 | 3,784 945 | 398 205 123 
at aE | 221,986 | 40,646 | 4,696 | 1,233 | 517 257 138 
ERT ae a a | 278,454 | 28,595 | 5,668 | 2,372 | 1,294 736 455 
North Dakota. ___..---- ; 84, 606 | 10, 879 1, 703 440 | 201 | 99 63 
South Dakota. -_._---- ; 83, 303 6, 833 | Sti4 222 | 91 | 54 | 32 
Nebraska__..._-- ; 133,616 | 16,103 | 2, 400 721 | 332 196 129 
RET 174, 589 | 19,365 | 3,688 |) 1,251 | 619 330 178 
South Atlantic__....--- __}1, 147, 133 |186, 615 | 60,553 | 28,633 |17, 557 |11, 262 | 7,854 | 4 
TD ndcercanscancces | 10,381 | 1,898) 418 166 97| 67 A 
Maryland. _.._-| 44,412 | 14,133 | 4,158 1, 521 801 477 04 
District of Columbia____----| 89 | 45 25 15 11 | 7 6 
. res | 197,632 | 32,279 | 9,170 | 3,764 | 2,018 | 1, 221 819 
West Virginia__.............| 104,747 | 10,414 | 2,484 937 477 268 154 | 
North Carolina. _..__.._-- 300, 967 | 39, 163 9, 683 4,019 | 2,259 | 1,335 797 | 
South Carolina.-__....-.-- 165, 504 | 25,767 | 10, 267 5, 122 | 3,303 | 2,109 | 1, 433 7 
dca an ainda taeda 250, 544 | 42,701 | 16, 204 8,585 | 5,533 | 3,645 | 2,604 | 1 
Florida. ...7....- : | 72,857 | 20,215 | 8,144 4, 504 | 3,058 | 2,133 | 1,692 | 1 
. 
East South Central 1, 137, 219 | 93,904 | 27,376 | 12,395 | 7,411 | 4,549 | 2,925 
ae | 278,298 | 23,419 | 6,479 | 2,700 | 1,397 776 180) 2 
Tennessee... ___._-- ae 273, 783 | 25,432 | 6,793 | 2,694 | 1, 463 830 525 
Alabama_...........-- 273,455 | 27,274 | 8,068 | 3,941 | 2,516 | 1,600 | 1,023 
Mississippi. __......-- 311, 683 | 17,779 | 6,036 | 3,060 | 2,035 | 1,343 897 
West South Central_- ___--|1, 137, 571 |121, 439 | 39,673 | 19,540 |12,412 | 8,428 | 6,033 | 3, 8 
Arkansas. __-- ae 253, 013 | 15, 939 5,929 | 3,235 | 2,188 | 1,560] 1,150] & 
Louisiana_______._-- __..--| 170,216 | 17,579 | 7,520 | 4,193 | 2,852 | 2,060 | 1,601 | 1,1 
Oklahoma. .-.-_.-- _...| 213,325 | 21,076 | 5,149 | 2,064 1,100 | 638 370 169 
,, eS PORE vacedhaul Gauee? 66,845 | 21,075 | 10,C48 | 6,272 | 4,170 | 2,912 | 1,77 j 
| | | | \ 
Mountain__......... 271, 392 | 39,281 | 12,904 | 6,354 | 4,024 | 2,763 | 2,008 | 1, 204 
Montana... _. 50, 564 | 7,817 | 2319] 1,029) 622} 383 | 264) 154 
Idaho_.....- aubwaboomadine | 45,113 | 5,495 | 1,483 621 352 220 | 142 (i 
ages 17,487 | 3,404 | 1,222 632 378 258 188 101 
Cs cee chinantiiinams | 63,644] 9,158 | 2,756) 1,254 712 414 262 107 
New Mexico_.------ nein 41,369 | 5,620 | 1,926 916 | 587 393 271 149 
nl Ep TS es 18, 824 4,297 | 1,946| 1,246| 950 792 670 
ERR oA i ieee ne 30,695 | 2,608 963 | 453 | 204 214 146 78 
RR ae ee | 3, 696 2 | 379 203 | 129 89 65 , 
| | | 
EES a ns 209, 567 | 64,671 | 23,663 | 12,823 | 8,586 | 6,151 | 4,612 | 3,042 
i ata el lak 84,381 | 10,445 | 3, 064} 1,392; 760 465 302 Lf 
ihe TE _..| 64,826 | 8,768 | 2,565 1,157 682 | 454 326 1 fit 
ii iota ne cain | 150,360 | 45,458 | 18,034 | 10,274 | 7,144 | 5, 232 | 3,984 | 2,72 





1 Source: Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social Security Board. Prepared from unpublis! 
tabulated at the request of the Social Security Board by the Bureau of the Census. 
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‘Number of Hired Laborers on Farms Reporting Specified Numbers of Hired 
Laborers, by Geographic Divisions and States, January 1935 ' 
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South Dakota 
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West Virginia. . 
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Kentucky 
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Alabama. .....- 
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West South Central. -_--_- 
Arkansas 
Louisiana. __.-- , 
Oklahoma 


Mountain. ._- 
Montana 
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Wyoming___ 
Colorado.._._..... 
New Mexico 
Arizona. . 
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Washington. __- 





63, 440 
11, 440 

6, 067 
10, 822 
19, 247 

2, 536 
13, 328 


139, 065 


67, 751 


17, 182 


54, 132 | 


224, 444 | 


49, 537 
34, 070 
49, 294 
39, 192 


52, 351 


96, 158 
38, 846 
48, 532 
40, 742 
13, 495 

8, 209 
20, 300 
26, 034 


358, 175 


3, 057 
22, 973 
257 

52, 310 
15, 032 
59, 321 
53, 140 
91, 458 
60, 627 


_.| 160, 025 


36, 915 
39, 496 
48, 072 
35, 542 


259, 426 


39, 974 


5, 602 |922,957 |647, 617 








36, 724 
5, 284 
3, 082 
4, 333 

13, 787 
1, 826 
8, 412 





| 66, 352 
30, 007 
11, 356 
24, 989 


75, 516 
19, 143 
11, 393 
16, 648 
13, 117 
15, 215 


63, 521 
9, 611 
12, 582 
17, 815 
4, 319 
2, 240 
6, 597 
10, 357 


232, 113 
1, 577 
12, 998 
237 

29, 201 
7, 102 
29, 841 
37, 640 
64, 961 
48, 556 


93, 497 
19, 975 
20, 857 
28, 866 
23, 799 


177, 660 


46, 357 
15, 517 
85, 822 


57, 854 
8, 025 
4, 800 
4,819 
8, 826 
7,670 

18, 613 
3, 538 
1, 563 


119, 720 
| 10, 187 
| 9, 084 
100, 449 





29, 964 | 


3, 158 
1, 836 


10, 269 
1, 356 
5, 886 


40, 034 
7, 976 


11, 157 
5, 989 
8, 848 
7, 455 
5, 487 


3, 933 
5, 656 
11, 223 
1, 793 


3, 239 
5, 483 


168, 273 
1, 073 
7, 724 

217 
18, 389 


18, 513 
27, 350 
49, 723 
41, 276 


63, 535 
12, 417 
12, 659 
20, 612 
17, 847 


137, 394 
24, 576 
39, 703 

9, 347 
63, 768 


44, 574 
5, 445 
3, 076 
3, 639 


5, 650 
7, 213 
2, 518 


98, 040 
6, 843 
6, 268 


4, 008 | 


5, 822 | 


1, 211 | 


517, 207 |427, 263 |364, 598 | 289, 168 


24, 548 | 


2, 043 | 


17, 049 | 
15, 009 | 
38, 936 | : 


32, 283 | 


956 | 


8, 508 
8, 966 
16, 337 
14, 772 


116, 010 
21, 435 
| 35, 680 
| 6,455 
| 52, 440 


37, 584 
4, 224 
2, 269 
2, 877 
4, 196 
4, 663 

| 16, 325 

2, 041 





85, 329 
4, 947 
4, 843 


989 | 





84, 929 75, 539 


1, 523 
912 


8, 719 


20, 087 
6, 416 
2, 942 
4, 670 
4, 021 
2, 038 





| 14, 787 | 


| 1,520 
| 2,468 
5, 757 

668 

415 
1, 528 
2, 431 


109, 865 
746 

4, 268 
189 

| 9, 963 


9, 537 
17, 117 


33, 238 


37, 135 
6, 024 
6, 434 

12, 673 

12, 004 


18, 923 
32, 512 

4, 607 
44, 032 


3, 268 


3, 887 

15, 693 
1, 721 

829 


75, 589 
3, 767 
3, 931 

67, 891 





33, 015 | 


14,847 | 12, 407 





1, 792 | 





100, 074 


32, 540 | 


1, 741 | 
2, 397 | 
3, 004 | 


} 


| 
' 
| 
| 


1, 123 
712 
792 

5, 794 
775 

3, 211 


18, 319 
6, 661 
4, 304 


7, 354 | 


16, 282 
5, 366 
2, 332 
3, 860 
3, 156 
1, 568 


10, 992 
1, 110 
1, 873 
4, 352 

488 
305 
1, 193 
1, 671 


92, 825 
636 


3, 403 | 


184 
7,953 
1, 222 
6, 847 

13, 737 
27, 810 
31, 033 


29, O15 | 
544 


909 
788 
774 


4, 
4, 
9, 
9, 
88, 


099 


lf 
30, 217 
3, 
37, 
765 
2, 673 
351 
2, 047 
244 
3, 277 
, 083 
, 381 
709 


67, 804 | 


2, 952 
3, 291 
61, 651 





}, 873 | 


267 | 


742 | 





244, 


132 


7. 790 


478 
432 


397 


3, 708 


481 
204 


, 848 
3, 396 
2, 944 

, 508 


, 948 
3, 142 


26 


, 459 


591 


730 


037 
470 
148 
937 

58 
146 
557 


721 


, 116 


514 


. 438 
, 706 
, 152 | 
2,010 
, 570 





, 656 
1, 853 
870 
, 486 
» 290 | 
505 
212 
948 | 
532 


941 
1, 990 
2, 280 


53, 671 | 47, 


494 





' Source: Bureau of Research and Statistics, Social Security Board. Tg gen from unpublished data 


tabulated at the request of the Social Security Board by the Bureau of the 


ensus,. 
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Geographical Differences 


The January 1935 data exhibit striking differences among differen; 
areas, as may be seen from table 3. The percentage of all hired farp 
labor on farms with three or more varied from 16.5 percent in thp 
West North Central to 61.0 percent in the Pacific division, and fro, 
10.1 percent in Minnesota to 82.1 percent in Arizona. Not the leas 
striking fact is the large proportion of hired farm labor employed jy 
groups of eight or more in some sections of the country. Thirty-six 
percent of all farm laborers working for wages in the Pacific divisioy 
and 68 percent in Arizona were employed on farms with eight or more 
hired workers. In general, the relative extent to which farm laborer 
are hired in relatively large numbers differs greatly from region to 
region. 


Tas Le 3.—Cumulative Percent Distribution of Farms and Hired Laborers by Number of 
Hired Laborers per Farm, for Selected Areas, January 1935 























| tri | West North | , : 
United States Central division Pacifie division Minnesota Ari 
— of _— Lib Sane 4 ye | “ Ss : 
aborers on farm ; ercent | Percent} ercent -ercent! »._. 
oe” ae of farm a a of farm | Percent ¢ farm ar me ¢ farm E “y 
. | labor- ’ labor- | ¢, abor- abor- 
farms | ers farms ers | farms | ers farms ers farm 
2 Ot h.......nsve 100. 0 | 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0/ 100.0}; 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0; 100.0 
2 or more......._..- 25.3] 561] 147] 324) 366] 74.5) 115] 247) 45 
aaa lll | 39.4 46; 16.5 19.8 61.0 2.9 10.1} 29.0 
SO iiekcencns 6.6) 31.4 2.2 | 10.8 13.3 53. 1 1.2 5.9 22. 1 } 
a 4.3) 26.0 1.2 7.5 9.5 47.0 .6 3.9 18. 4 74.9 
6 or more........... 3.0} 222 .7 5.6 7.1 42. 2 4 2.9 15. ¢ 7] 
7 OF WO. ccccces- 2. 1 19.2 5 4.4 5.5 38. 4 3 2.3 13. 5 
Se El nnanmnoaen 1.7 17. 6 3 3.6 4.7 36. 0 .2 1.7 12. 4 67.8 
Lt ees 1.3 15.7 2 2.9 3.9 33.3 ol 14] 111 
10 or more........-- 1.2 14.8 .2 2.6 3. 4 31.7 oa 1.3 10.7 


























Seasonal Fluctuations 


The data so far considered relate to the single month of January 
1935, the month in which the Census of Agriculture was taken. Its 
obvious that data for a single winter month cannot be accepted as 
representative, since total farm employment in summer far exceeds 
the January level. Moreover, the use of January data may distort 
regional differentials, since the relative level of January employment 
is different in different areas. 

Unfortunately, data for other months are not available, and esti: 
mates which can be derived from existing material are subject to 
serious limitation as to accuracy. In order to give a rough idea o 
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the nature of the bias in the January data, however, tentative esti- 
mates for July have been prepared and are shown in tables 4 and 5.8 

Table 4 permits comparison between July estimates and the census 
fgures for January. The total number of farms with hired labor in July 


is estimated at 1,482,000, as compared with 967,000 in January; while 
the total number of hired laborers for July is estimated at 2,680,000, 
ag compared with 1,645,000 in January. The July estimates show 
nearly 184,000 farms with three or more hired laborers, and more than 
1,156,000 hired laborers on these farms, whereas the corresponding 
census figures for January were 107,000 farms and 648,000 hired laborers. 


Taste 4.—Cumulative Distribution of Farms and Hired Laborers by Number of Hired 
Laborers per Farm, January and July 1935 





| Farms Hired farm laborers 





| Number | Percent | Number Percent 
Number of hired laborers |—— ae 








July 
Janu- | July (es- | Janu- (esti- | January July (es- | Janu- 


| ary timate) ary | mate) timate) ary 


July 
(esti- 
mate) 


lor more..........-- __....| 967, 594 | 1,482,697 | 100.0 | 100. 
Po eS 244, 949 408, 299 
T, =a cdialinatpe sail 107, 279 183, 880 
oo SS ae 63, 809 109, 535 
5 or more. 41, 325 70, 994 
Eo 28, 790 49, 700 
| ee oe 36, 129 
Obed euceedicwoce | 16,840 29, 598 
Co a 15, 006 23, 269 
| gf 11, 410 20, 122 








| 1, 645, 602 | 2,679,340 | 100.0 | 100.0 
.5 | 922,957 | 1,604,942 | 56.1 59.9 
| 647,617 | 1,156,104} 39.4] 43.1 
| 517,207 | 933,069] 31.4] 348 
| 427,263 | 778,905} 26.0] 29.1 
| 364,598 | 672,435 | 22.2 
315,278 | 591,009 | 19.2 
| 289,168 | 545,292 | 17.6 
| 258,496 | 494,660 | 15.7 
| 244,132 | 466,337] 14.8 
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From the July estimates, it appears that the census data understate 
by a wide margin the number of farms with a relatively large number 
of hired laborers as well as the number of hired laborers on such farms. 
They appear to understate by a similar margin the total number of 
farms with hired labor and the total number of hired laborers. 

Table 5 gives an indication of the limitations of the census data for 
regional comparisons. In the Middle Atlantic division the increase 





These estimates have been prepared for each | the several groups of averages and a series of curves 
month in 1935, although only the July figures are | showing the average relationship between the several 


presented here. The method used in making these | averages and the distributions were fitted. These 


estimates was as follows: The Bureau of Agricul- | curves were used to estimate the distributions under- 


tural Economics publishes data on the average | lying the averages for other months already obtained 


number of hired laborers per crop-reporting farm, | by using crop-reporter data. (Miss Laura Wendt, 
by months, for each geographic division. In order | assistant statistician, performed the work of fitting 


' to make use of these data, it is necessary to make|the curves and making these estimates.) This 


an assumption which may involve considerable | estimating procedure involves also the assumption 


| error: That these farms are representative of all | that the character of the distribution underlying a 
farms as regards changes in employment. Follow- | given average remains fairly constant throughout 
| ing this assumption, the average number of laborers | the year. This assumption is obviously open to 
| Per farm in each geographic division may be esti- | question. A limited test of this assumption has, 


mated for other months. In order to obtain an | however, been made. For a single geographic 
estimated distribution by number of hired laborers | division, the distribution of crop-reporting farms by 
for each geographic division for months other than | number of hired laborers was estimated for months 
January, the counties in each geographic division | other than January by methods similar to those ° 
Were first grouped according to the January census | described above. This estimate was then compared 
average number of hired laborers per farm. The | with actual distributions reported for those months. 


average distribution of farms by number of hired | The test was carried out on too small a scale to be 


laborers was then obtained for the counties in each conclusive, but it indicates at least that the assump- 





group. These distributions were plotted against ! tion does not lead to unreasonable results, 
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from January to July in the total number of farms with hired la 
is 14.7 percent, and in the total number of hired laborers is 
cent, whereas in the Pacific division the corresponding increase. 4), 
101.9 percent and 173.8 percent. Similar differences may be noted 
in the number of farms employing three or more, eight or more, ete. 
and in the number of hired laborers on such farms. The large reviong| 
differences in the change from January to July suggest that the recion, 
differences shown by the January data cannot be taken as mor 
a very general measure of the differences at other times of the y: 


rers 


Or 
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TABLE 5.——-Cumulative Distribution of Farms and Laborers by Number af Hired | 
per Farm, and by Geographic Divisions, January and July 1935 
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hired hired | hired hired | hired 
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United States: 
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January-.--- 6,812,350 | 967, 594 63, 809 16,840 | 1, 645, 602 | 517, 207 

July (estimate) --- 6, $12, 350 |1, 482,697 | 109,535 | 29,598 | 2,679,340 | 933, 069 
New England: 6h: Di Zs | ie : > . 

SOEs... .kitad 158, 241 | 37,279 2, 500 607 | 63, 440 18, 623 

July (estimate) -_.- 158,241 | 45,617 2, 921 719 | 77, 875 23, 184 
Middle Atlantic: | 

January........... 379,684 | 93,669] 4,028 $73 | 139,065 | 28, 727 

July (estimate) _..- 379, 684 | 107,433 5,256 | 1,237 | 173,902 46, 33 
East North Central: | 

a 1, O83, 687 175, 296 | 3, 839 792 | 224, 444 26, 219 

July (estimate) -_- 1, 083, 687 279,540 | 7,444 1,489 | 361,519 43, 064 
West North Central: 

January-.........- 1, 179, 856 155, 440 3, 452 509 196,158 | 21,08 

July (estimate) __- 1, 179, 856 265,955 | 6,360} 1,041 346, 897 41, 743 
South Atlantic: 

January-.........- 1, 147, 133 186, 615 17, 557 4,445 358,175 | 135,045 

July (estimate) __- 1, 147, 133 232, 014 | 21, 640 5, 132 446,181 | 166, 650 
East South Central: | 

January..._--- 1, 137, 219 93,904 | 7,411 1, 507 160, 025 48, 583 

July (estimate) _.- 1,137,219 | 123,686 | 8,858 1, 794 210, 388 | 62, 340 
West South Central: 

January......... 1, 137, 571 121,439 | 12,412 3, 861 | 259, 426 | 116,010 

July (estimate) -_.........-- 1, 137, 571 222,256 | 21,310 | 5,690 457, 434 | 193,914 
Mountain: 

a 271, 392 39, 281 4,024 1, 204 84, 141 37, 584 

July (estimate) --_- 271, 392 75,613 | 10, 537 2, 674 165,116 | 70,372 
Pacific: 

/ sg Ae aS ad 299, 567 64, 671 8, 586 3, 042 160, 728 85, 329 

July (estimate) -_....._- 299, 567 | 130, 583 25, 209 9, 822 449,008 | 285, 467 





4 General Qualification 


Throughout the foregoing discussion, the census practice of « 
sidering sharecroppers as farm operators has been followed. There 
is, however, a strong basis for considering them as hired employees 0! 
the plantation owners. It is usually considered that a primary con- 
dition of an employer-employee relationship is the ownership of tlic 
tools of production by the employer, and that this condition is funda- 
mental to employee insecurity. By this criterion, it is clear (hi! 
sharecroppers should be regarded as employees rather than inde- 
pendent farm operators. When it is noted that the 1935 Census 0! 
Agriculture reported well over 700,000 sharecroppers, it becoies 
obvious that, should sharecroppers be considered as employees, 1:::1) 
of the figures given above would be greatly modified. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN DENMARK 


By Ek. Gyesstnc, American Vice Consul, Copenhagen 


DANISH labor has gained many advantages during the course of 
the years through intelligent leadership and political action. The 
conditions under which it works and the wages it receives compare 
favorably with those in any of the neighboring countries. The 
majority of the industrial workers in Denmark, numbering about 
394,000, belong to trade-unions the policies of which are outlined and 
directed by a central organization consisting of representatives of 
the various unions. In addition, about 73,000 organized workers 
belong to independent organizations. In time of conflict all the 
unions are inclined to act together. The majority of the Danish 
employers are also organized in a body called the Danish Employers’ 
Association. 

Danish trades and industries operate under contracts or agree- 
ments, of 1 or 2 years’ duration, entered into between the respective 
groups of organized employers and organized workers. In case of 
the inability of the two parties to reach an agreement, the Board of 
Arbitration, a body established by law, takes action and makes 
proposals to serve as a basis for future agreements. These proposals 
may be rejected by one or both of the parties, in which case strikes or 
lock-outs may be declared. Besides the Board of Arbitration there 
is @ Permanent Labor Tribunal which acts as a court in case of the 
violation of contract relations between labor and capital. On cases 
appealed to it, the Labor Tribunal has the power of an ordinary 
court and its decisions are binding. 


Statutory Control of Industrial Disputes 


In 1899 an agreement (called the September Agreement) was 
reached between capital and labor in settlement of a severe conflict. 
This agreement, which introduced the 8-hour working day, has 
served as a basis for all labor legislation and agreements made since 
that time. During the following decades the trade-unions increased 
numerically from year to year until all unorganized labor was absorbed. 
Labor gradually become more powerful politically than the employers, 
and the demands of labor rose, while capital became firmer in its 
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resistance. Disputes at the yearly expiration of the labor contracts 
became more and more protracted, and in 1933, 1934, 1936, and 1937. 
when no agreements could be reached, the Government stopped 
conflicts through legislative measures. In 1933 it forbade strikes 


and lock-outs for 1 year; in 1934 it changed the voting system of the 


labor unions; in 1936 it enforced compulsory arbitration for 1 year 
after the inception of the conflict; and in 1937 it enacted into law 
the arbitration proposal submitted by the Public Arbitrator. The 


Government declared itself in theory averse to such coercive meas- 
ures, but justified its action on the ground that extensive labor 
conflicts would seriously endanger the country’s economic situation. 


Labor Disputes in 1936 


In February 1936, at the beginning of negotiations for new agree- 
ments, the unskilled laborers’ union made a demand for minimum 
and other wage increases of about 10 percent. At the same time, the 
building trades made demands for a 40-hour workweek and for 
additional wage increases of from 20 to 25 percent. The demands 
of the building trades were opposed by the other trades on 
the ground that the demand for a 40-hour workweek in Denmark, 
where the 8-hour workday obtained, could not be made by an isolated 
union and without the endorsement of the others. The employers 
refused the demands in toto, but offered instead a general increase 
in minimum wages of about 2 percent in 1937, if the labor agreements 
were made for 2 years instead of for 1 year. None of the parties 
would yield. The Public Arbitrator declared that he had no basis 
for an arbitration proposal. Thereupon a lock-out by the employers 
went into effect on February 21, 1936. It involved about 120,000 
workers, not only of trade-unions demanding increases in wages but 
those (such as the textile union) making no demands. 

On March 17, 1936, the Public Arbitrator, being of the opinion that 
the parties to the conflict would be more conciliatory after they had 
been faced with the reality of the struggle, formulated a proposal of 
arbitration. This proposal was kept secret and submitted to vote 
of both the employers and the workers, according to the provisions of 
the law of January 18, 1934. This law required a majority vote 
of all the trade-unions and of the employers in such a manner that one 
trade-union could not, by voting for rejection, continue the conflict, 
as had been done in the past, but had to abide by the decision of the 
majority vote of all the trade-unions. The voting on the proposal, 
which was made public on March 25, 1936, showed a 65-percent vote 
for and a 35-percent vote against acceptance of the proposal by tlie 
trade-unions, and 41 percent of the employers for acceptance and 59 
percent against it. 

The result of the voting was to be expected. The proposal voted 
on was in favor of the demands of labor, stipulating that 2-year 
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agreements be substituted for 1-year agreements, that minimum 
wages in the trades involved be raised, and that time wage scales be 
increased 4 percent the first year and 7 percent the following year. 
The demands of the building trades for a 40-hour workweek were, 
however, ignored. 

A proposal regarding new rules for labor agreements was made with 
the one regarding new wage scales and the stipulations as to holidays 
with pay. (In nearly all trades in Denmark the workers are entitled 
to a week’s holiday with pay for 1 year’s work.) These rules provided 
that the dates of all agreements which, prior to 1936, had expired at 
various times from February to June of that year were to be changed 
so that the agreements would expire on March 1. If changes were 
desired, representatives of the various groups or subdivisions of 
employers and workers could come together 3 months prior to the 
expiration of the agreement and negotiate concerning conditions in 
the separate shops. If the changes did not involve hours of labor and 
general wage schedules, but were local in character, the matter might 
be left to a tribunal established for that purpose, which would decide 
the questions. Disputes regarding wage schedules and hours of labor 
were to be decided by representatives of the entire trade. In the 
past both minor and major questions had to be decided by the head 
organizations, but under the new plan all matters of detail could be 
decided by subdivisions prior to the expiration of the agreement and 
the ground cleared for discussion and decision on matters of general 
interest and importance. 

The proposal for the new rules for labor agreements was accepted 
by an overwhelming majority of both employers and workers. There 
was a general realization, it seemed, that negotiations had become too 
cumbersome and protracted, owing to the various dates of termination 
of different labor agreements and the mass of detail with which the 
head organizations had to deal. 

While the arbitration proposal of March 17 was under considera- 
tion, @ proposal (agreed upon on March 10, 1936, between represen- 
tatives of the slaughterhouse workers’ trade-union, an independent 
organization, and a group of employers who were not affiliated with 
the employers’ association) had been submitted to vote by the workers 
and rejected. This proposal provided for a 2-year contract and an 
additional increase of 1.00 krone ' per week in 1937. As these condi- 
tions had been rejected the matter would normally have been sub- 
mitted for arbitration, but the prospects were that a conflict would 
ensue. The same issues were involved in 1936 as in 1934, when a 
threatened conflict in this branch of industry had been averted by 
law on the ground that a stoppage of the export of bacon, Denmark’s 
most important article of export, besides involving tremendous losses, 


' Average exchange rate of krone in 1936 and 1937 = about 22 cents 
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would interfere with the country’s international obligations, wit 
the ensuing serious consequences. 

Other labor agreements about to expire in April and May 1936 « ey, 
not likely to be renewed as long as there was a lock-out in other t: 
In the meantime, in the trades where there was a conflict both pa 
had sufficient means to continue the struggle indefinitely but it 
clear that a protracted struggle would destroy the country’s econ); 
equilibrium, regulated as it was by control of imports. The |:\o; 
situation had become so tangled and confused that it did not seer 
possible for a solution to be brought about by private persons. 


Compulsory Arbitration Law of 1936 


As soon as the arbitration proposal made by the Public Arbitrato; 
had been rejected by the employers, the Government ‘took activ 
The Prime Minister introduced a bill in the Danish Parliament }\ 
which the arbitration proposal of March 17, 1936, was made bin 
on both parties affected by the labor conflict of February 21, 1936. 
The proposal of March 10, 1936, affecting the slaughterhouse workers, 
was to be enforced in the same manner. As far as agreements expiriiy 
in April and later were concerned, the bill proposed that they |) 
renewed. If differences arose, they were to be submitted for arbitra- 
tion under the terms of the arbitration proposal of March 17, 1936 
Strike and lock-out notices could not be issued during negotiation, 
but the bill contained no proposals as to what steps should be take 
if agreement could not be reached. 

The proposed bill was undoubtedly in line with the desires of tli 
principal labor leaders, but the conservative opposition parties an 
the small radical party, which supported the Government, were 1 
favor of compulsory arbitration. After conferences lasting several 
days a bill was framed which reflected the compromise reached among 
the various parties, and this bill became law on March 29, 1936. It 
applied compulsory arbitraticn to all labor contracts or agreements 
to be made in 1936, and provided for 2 years’ duration for the greate1 
part of the contracts. 

While all lock-outs and strikes declared before the law was passe« 
were made null and void, the two parties to the conflict were given ai 
opportunity to voice their differences, and settle them voluntaril\ 
within a week, before a tribunal which would be empowered to 
formulate arbitration proposals. If the parties could not agree, 
however, another tribunal, created for the purpose, would decide tlic 
issue expeditiously within a few days and its decision would be 
binding upon both parties. While the tribunals were in session, 
work in the industries and trades concerned was to continue une! 
the conditions which obtained before the dispute, and the decision 
of the tribunal would be retroactive up to March 29, 1936. 


Industrial Relations 
Failure of 1937 Negotiations 


‘he opinion was general in the beginning of 1936 that compulsory 
arbitration would become a permanent feature of Danish labor legis- 
lation. When, in the election of September 1936, the Social-Dem- 
ocratic Party of the Danish Parliament obtained a majority in 
the upper house, public opinion changed. Labor was opposed to 
compulsory arbitration and made its influence felt. In 1937 the 
agreements between employers and workers in the iron and metal 
industries, embracing workers in other trades connected with these 
industries, and between a large number of contractors and common 
laborers of the unskilled laborers’ trade-union, were to be renewed. 
The preliminary negotiations were begun in accordance with the law 
of 1936, but no agreement could be reached regarding wage schedules. 
The Public Arbitrator took action and submitted a proposal on March 
27, 1937; answers from both parties were to be given on April 6. A 
majority of the employers voted for rejection, while a majority of 
the workers voted for acceptance. 


Vote on Arbitration Proposal of March 27, 1937 


Voting on the arbitration proposal was in accordance with the 
provision of the law of January 18, 1934. The manner of taking the 
vote differs greatly in the employers’ and the workers’ organizations. 
In the employers’ organization the vote is decided by the amount of 
capital represented by the votes cast. In the trade-unions the 
members are usually summoned to take part in a general meeting 
and the votes are counted for or against the arbitration proposal. 
Where there is no quorum (usually a majority of the members), the 
delegates who form the trade-union board of management can vote 
for all the members. In the latter case, however, the delegates’ votes 
do not count for the full number of their trade-unions, but for a 
reduced number obtained through multiplication by a fraction con- 
sisting of the actual members participating divided by the full number 
of the members of the other trade-unions. 

When the arbitration proposal of March 27, 1937, was submitted to 
vote in the Danish Employers’ Association, employers representing 
capital investments of 199,300,000 kroner voted for the proposal and 
others representing 295,900,000 kroner of capital voted against it. 
The proposal was thus rejected by 59.75 percent of the vote. The 
reason for the rejection was that the most experienced and most capa- 
ble workers received no increase, all of the increase going to the poorer 
classes and frequently to the least capable workers. 

In certain trade-unions, with a total membership of 57,749, where 
individual voting by the members took place, 10,933 voted for the 


proposal and 21,161 against it. These were all trade-unions of skilled 
Ag96—37——4 
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workers who would not be materially benefited by the arbitr.tioy 


proposal and who therefore voted for rejection. The 32,094 member. _ 
who participated in the voting represented 55.4 percent of the mem. n 
bership. In the trade-unions of unskilled workers involved in {hye four 
conflict, only 20,000 of the 51,646 members met to vote. As they did In 
not form a quorum, the vote for the entire union was cast by its <ele- all ¥ 
gates. Under the provisions of the law, the votes were reduced to All s 
55.4 percent, equivalent to 28,520. This number, added to the 10.933 rate, 
votes of the skilled workers for the proposal, made 39,453, which was basi 
calculated at 65 percent of the total vote cast. The unskilled workers are 
naturally voted for the proposals, as they were the principal bene- kro! 
ficiaries. men 
Labor Law of April 9, 1937 : e 
<TO) 
Three days after the rejection of the arbitration proposal, the Goy- no | 
ernment, determined that there should be no conflict, and with a safe I 
majority in both houses, passed a bill which became law on April 9. mu 


1937. A translation of the law follows. 


Extension of Agreement Between Employers and Workers 


Section 1. The labor agreements embraced by the arbitration proposal sub- 
mitted by the Public Arbitrator on March 27, 1937, are renewed for the period of 
time stated and with the changes contained in chapters A to D of the above- 
named arbitration proposal. 

If new agreements, extending the above-mentioned labor agreements, have not 
been reached within the time of expiration, and if, nevertheless, any one of the 
parties involved desires that the agreements in question be discontinued at t 
time of expiration, or later, the rules agreed upon as to notice of cancelation are 
to be observed. 

Sec. 2. During the period for which the labor agreements mentioned in section | 
of this law are to be renewed according to this law; the carrying out of lock-outs pe 
or strikes is forbidden within the trades embraced by this law. 

Violation of this mandate can, on request of one of the parties concerned, or 
according to ruling of the Permanent Labor Tribunal, be taken up for considera- 
tion by this tribunal, which will decide the question according to the provisions 
regarding illegal stoppage of work in the law of October 4, 1919 (no. 536). 

The foregoing provisions are not to prevent the operation of the adjustabk 
wage scales, as, for instance, in the iron and metal industries, in conformity wit! 
the purpose for which they were inaugurated and with the usual effects within the 
period mentioned in section 1 of this law, provided stipulations in the arbitration pro- 
posal of March 27, 1937, do not preclude the application of such adjustable scales t 

Sec. 3. This law goes into effect immediately but the changes, as introduced 
by the arbitration proposal, will go into effect on the date when they would hav 
been valid if the arbitration proposal had been accepted by the employers. 

Unless there is an unusual increase in the cost of living, the labor agreements 

mentioned in this law will have 2 years’ duration and will expire in March 1°39. 
During this period of time no strikes or lock-outs will be permitted on account of 
disagreement as to wages and hours, and no sympathy strikes may be declared 
For the duration of the agreements the wage schedules in the arbitration pro- 
posals must be observed, but in the iron and metal industries workers can be 
advanced from lower to higher basic wage schedules and an employer may not 
arbitrarily keep his workers’ earnings at the lowest scale without cause. 


SC. 


Industrial Relations 
Terms of Arbitration Under Law of 1937 


The arbitration proposal forms an appendix to this law and has 
four chapters, A to D. A synopsis of this proposal follows. 

In connection with this proposal it must be borne in mind that nearly 
all work in the iron and metal industries in Denmark is piece work. 
All skilled workers in these industries are engaged at a nominal wage 
rate, ranging from 0.90 to 1.50 kroner per hour, which is used as the 
basis in calculating earnings on piece work. For instance, if two men 
are engaged on piece work, one at 0.90 krone and the other at 1.50 
kroner per hour, the earnings will be apportioned between the two 
men in relation to their nominal wages. If, for instance, 800 kroner 
is earned on a job, the worker at 0.90 krone per hour receives 300 
kroner and the one at 1.50 kroner per hour, 500 kroner. There are 
no fixed hourly wages in the Danish iron and metal industries. 

In the arbitration proposal, which is now a part of the law, mini- 
mum earnings per hour have been fixed. They are as follows: 


Kroner per hour 
Under 1987 law In 1936 
Skilled workers__-_--—---- ; 0. 96 


Unskilled workers - -- ~~ ---- Selgin :; 1. 01 . 95 
Women in Copenhagen: 

Between 16 and 18 years__-_- oe . 59 

Over 18 years_____-_- aii 
Women outside Copenhagen: 

Between 16 and 18 years _ -- pila . 56 

Over 18 years es 


For workers in the industries which have no fixed hourly wage 
schedules, as, for instance, the iron and metal industries, the earnings 
per hour were increased as follows: 


Increase 

Earnings per hour prior to passage of law: yay 

1.0 kroner : Wah 0. 07 

1.11-—1.20 kroner_________-~ : Sceaceniadea Oe 
1.21—1.30 kroner__.- . 

1.31—1.40 kroner . 04 

1.41—1.50 kroner _. . 03 


1.51—1.59 kroner _-_--_- —~ . 02 


In the towns outside of Copenhagen, where the earnings are lower, 
the following additions were granted: 


Increase 

Earnings per hour prior to the passage of law: y bene! 

Up to 1.10 kroner-_--__._...--- sacck Oe 
1.11—1.16 kroner 
1.17-—1.22 kroner 
1.23—1.28 kroner 
1.29-1.34 kroner 


1.35-1.39 kroner 
? Increase of about 7 percent. 
* But not to exceed 1.60 kroner. 
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For women an increase of 3 gre per hour was fixed. 

Graduated additions to piece-work earnings ranged from 7 
per hour when former earnings were 1.30 kroner per hour or le: 
2 gre per hour when earnings were 1.79 kroner per hour in Copenh 
and 1.49 kroner elsewhere. 

Minimum earnings of unskilled workers were increased 1.0 


1.08 kroner per hour, and those of workers in the trades connected 
with the iron and metal industries, where wage scales are fixed, » 


vanced 5 gre per hour for painters and 6 gre per hour for boiler c}; 
ers. These latter advances amounted to about 3 percent of the a 
wages received. For young unskilled workers between 18 ani 
years of age, wages were set at 80 gre per hour, and for those bet 

19 and 20 years at 95 gre per hour. This was a protective mea: 
In former years when a young unskilled worker reached the a: 


18 he was considered as being entitled to the normal wage, with | 


result that he was often dismissed and a stronger and more mat 
man put in his place. There is now a possibility that he may 
retained because of the lower wage scale for minors. 

These are the most important changes in the wage schedule: 
is apparent that the unskilled workers have been favored whi: 


advances to skilled workers are exclusively to those of low earnin 
capacity or to those who have been employed in activities whe 
wages were below standard. The workers in the iron and me! 


trades in Copenhagen, for instance, are not benefited by the advan: 


in the arbitration proposal, as their earnings are above the Jin) 
beyond which no advances are granted. In the Provinces wher 


general earnings are lower, a few will be benefited. 


One important provision at the end of the arbitration proposal 


should be mentioned. It reads as follows: 


In case the retail-price index figure published by the Danish Statistical |) 


partment on October 1, 1937, should vary by 6 points above or below that | 


lished by the Statistical Department on January 1, 1937, when it was 175, ev 
one of the parties concerned is entitled to give notice of cancelation in 1% 


(The 1914 price-index figure is used as a basis of 100 in determining the } 
index figure.) 


It is not likely that there will be a decrease in the retail-pric 
index figure under present conditions, and as the retail-price inde 


figure at the beginning of 1936 was 173, there is no great probabi 
that it will advance to 181 points. 


Government Influence in Industrial Relations 


When the Office of the Public Arbitrator was established at 
beginning of the century, his function was to frame a proposal whi 


in view of the demands of capital and labor at that time, would have 


a likelihood of acceptance by both parties. It was not within 
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province to consider whether or not the demands were just, or whether 
or not they could be reconciled with the economic conditions of the 
country. The independence of capital and labor to bargain for the 
best terms possible was to be respected. The exigencies of the econom- 
ic situation, however, have gradually exerted their influence on the 
negotiations between capital and labor. Besides, labor has become 
more and more inclined to use political measures. This political] 
action has also been felt within the ranks of labor, where the numeri- 
cally powerful unskilled workers have gradually enforced their de- 
mands for increased wages, so that their wage schedules are approach- 
ing those of the skilled workers. There appears to be no doubt that 
the more the Government steps in and decides conflicts through legis- 
lative measures, the less interest will be taken by labor, particularly 
in the negotiations. This is illustrated by the voting on the arbitra- 
tion proposal of March 27, 1937. On account of the present economic 
situation in Denmark, the Government must continue to exert its 
influence to avoid devastating conflicts. Labor is, however, becoming 
reconciled to adjusting its demands to the economic capacity of the 
country, for which the good leadership it has enjoyed for many years 
is responsible. 


SETTLEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN 
ESTONTA 


AN ESTONIAN decree of March 12, 1937, provides for the settlement 
of industrial disputes through a series of successive Government steps 
to bring about an agreement between the parties to disputes.' 

If one of the parties to a dispute becomes convinced that a voluntary 
agreement cannot be reached, he must apply to the local labor inspector 
requesting him to act as arbitrator for the settlement of the dispute. 

Should the efforts of the labor inspector fail to settle the dispute 
within 3 days if the dispute concerns one establishment, or 6 days if 
it concerns several establishments, he must report his failure to the 
director of the Labor and Social Insurance Division of the Ministry 
of Social Affairs. The Minister of Social Affairs may refer the case 
to the commission for settlement of industrial disputes, or he may 
declare the arbitration proceedings at an end. In the latter case the 
workers have the right to strike. 

The commission is established at the Ministry of Social Affairs. 
The chairman and deputy chairman of the commission are appointed 
by the President, and its membership is composed as follows: Director 
of the Labor and Social Insurance Division of the Ministry of Social 


' Riigi Teataja (Official Gazette), Tallinn, Estonia, Mar. 12. 1937. 
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Affairs; one member appointed by the Minister of Social Affyj;s: 
director of the Industry Department of the Ministry of Econonjic 
Affairs; one member appointed by the Minister of Economic Affairs: 
four members appointed by the Chamber of Commerce and Industry. 
and four members appointed by the Chamber of Labor. The com- 
mission works in two groups. 

The commission is to endeavor to bring the parties to the dispute to 
an agreement. Any agreement reached has the status of a trade 
agreement concluded through collective bargaining. 

In case the commission fails to bring about an agreement, it must 
settle the dispute by its ruling. If, because of inadequate data or 
some other reason, it fails to agree on a ruling, it then declares the 
settlement proceedings closed and so reports to the Minister of Socia! 
Affairs. The Minister may return the case to the commission for » 
new attempt to bring about an agreement, but if he does not do so 
the workers have the right to strike. 

If the commission makes a ruling, it is communicated to the parties 
to the dispute. If no protest is made against the ruling within 3 days, 
the ruling becomes binding on the parties to the dispute. If a protest 
is made, the Minister of Social Affairs, with the consent of the Ministe: 
of Economic Affairs, either confirms the ruling of the commission 01 
returns the dispute to the commission for a new attempt to settle 
it by another group. 

Protests against a new ruling of the commission may be made in 
the same way as against the first ruling. In case of protest the Minis 
ter of Social Affairs, with the consent of the Minister of Economi 
Affairs, either confirms the ruling of the commission or leaves to tl 
workers the right to strike. 

The ruling of the commission, if accepted by the parties to the 
dispute or confirmed by the Minister of Social Affairs, is effective for 
a period fixed by the commission, not to exceed 1 year, and is 
binding on both the workers and their employers. 

The workers are prohibited from going on strike for 4 weeks afte: 
the date when the labor inspector undertook to settle the dispute, in 
case of permanent employment, and 2 weeks in case of seasona! 
employment. 

Strikes are permitted only for the purpose of obtaining higher wages 
and better working conditions for the strikers themselves. Strikes 
in the Government service are prohibited. Agitation for strikes is 
prohibited to persons not employed in the establishment in which » 
dispute is going on, and to anyone during arbitration proceedings. 


A lock-out is prohibited in any establishment where there is no 


dispute. Agitation for a lock-out is also prohibited. 
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LABOR AND MATERIAL INVOLVED IN GRADE- 
CROSSING ELIMINATIONS 


By Herman B. Byer, Bureau of Labor Statistics 


IN ORDER to provide employment and at the same time reduce the 
hazards to human life, funds were set aside under the Emergency 
Relief Appropriation Act of 1935 for the elimination of railroad grade 
crossings. Such funds were apportioned by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture on the basis of population, mileage of the Federal-aid highway 
system, and railroad mileage. There are four types of grade-crossing 
elimination projects: (1) Separation of grades at crossings, (2) pro- 
tection of grade crossings, (3) reconstruction of existing grade-crossing 
structures, and (4) relocation of highways to eliminate grade crossings. 
The present study covers overpasses and underpasses constructed to 
separate grades at crossings. From the beginning of the program in 
July 1935 to March 1937 the total estimated cost on all grade crossings 
was $167,914,000 and on overpasses and underpasses in excess of 
$123,970,000. 

An analysis by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the reports of 
contractors of 361 overpasses and underpasses completed under this 
program indicates that in the construction of 297 overpasses and 64 
underpasses, 25 cents of each dollar spent went for labor employed 
by the contractor at the site of the project; 42 cents for construction 
material; and 33 cents for other expenses, such as equipment, surety 
bonds, engineering, insurance, workmen’s compensation, office work 
at the site, etc. Each dollar spent for overpasses was distributed 
among the three items in virtually the above proportions. In the 
construction of the underpasses, however, 23 percent went for labor 
at the site, 39 percent for construction material, and 38 percent for 
other expenses. 

Reports from 407 general contractors and 93 subcontractors working 
on the 361 overpasses and underpasses indicated that 11,043,000 
man-hours of labor were created at the site of construction. Site 
labor includes only the labor hired by the contractors. None of the 
central office force or executives are included. | 
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The total estimated cost amounted to $25,247,000 (table 1). (0s 
this sum pay-roll disbursements at the site of construction tot: !oj 
$6,205,000 or 24.6 percent; construction material, $10,558,000 or 4 | < 
percent; and other expenses amounted to $8,484,000 or 33.6 percen 


Tape 1.—Distribution of Cost of Overpasses and Underpasses 





Total Overpasses U nderpas 
i 
Item — ciples 
Amount | Percent Amount Percent Amount Py 
= — - —_—_—_— —— —— | 
Total estimated cost -__- ....-.-.--|$25, 246,627 | 100.0 $20,001,014 100.0 | $4, 245, 613 
a ff) OY aaa ee | 6, 204, 456 24. 6 5, 014, 986 25. 1 1, 189, 470 
Cost of material_______- bi pa he gees - 10, 557, 969 41.8 8, 529, 028 42.6 2, 028, 941 
Other expenses_-------- nvemmagacih ee | 33.6 | 6,457,000 32, 3 2, 027, 202 





Disbursements for pay rolls at the site of construction were 2: 
percent of the total estimated cost in the Middle Atlantic and 28.5 ) 
cent in the East South Central States. The cost of material used 
the construction of the overpasses and underpasses ranged fr 
37.2 percent of the total estimated cost in the Mountain States 
47.1 percent in the West North Central States. The percentage | 
other expenses was lowest in the West North Central States (2 
percent) and highest in the Mountain States (37.8 percent). 

Table 2 shows the total estimated cost, pay roll, cost of materi 
and other expenses, by geographic divisions. 


TABLE 2.—Total Estimated Cost and Expenditures for Construction of 361 Overpasses «i 
Underpasses, by Geographic Divisions 





7 =ti ‘ Ie ‘ > . 
Total estimated | Pay roll at the | Go.+ of material | Other exp 





Num- cost site 
Geographic division pots bet: apameeedl 
| 
ects 
Per- Per Per- . 
Amouut | cent Amount cent Amount cent Amount 

All divisions 361|$25, 246, 627| 100.0 $6, 204,456; 24.61$10, 557,969) 41.8)$8, 484, 202 
New England--___. : — 15| 1,053, 121} 100.0 270, 748; 25.7) 427,360; 40.6 355, 013 
Middle Atlantic. -- - 9 800, 050) 100.0; 178,616) 22.3) 336,410} 42.1) 285,024 
East North Central ---| 49| 4,732,490) 100.0) 1,173,576] 24.8) 1,877,742) 39.7) 1,681,172 
West North Centra! Se 88; 4,871, 101( 100.0) 1,161,686) 23. 8) 2, 293,316) 47. 1| 1, 416, 099 
South Atlantic _ -_.- = 28| 1,069,637) 100.0) 250,941) 23.5 433,527) 40. 5 385, 169 
East South Central____-__-. 31] 2,290,479] 100.0} 653,637] 28.5] 917,331] 40.1) 719, 511 
West South Central____----| 64) 3,605,990; 100.0, 844,210) 23. i) 1, 522,405) 42.2) 1, 239, 375 
Mountain -- a anh 7| 4, 238, 784) 100.0) 1,058,503) 25.0) 1,578,353) 37.2) 1,601, 928 
Pacific... oune 7| 1,171,525) 465. 3| 800, 911 


30} 2, 584,975) 100.0 612, a 23. 





The pay rolls and the man-hours of direct labor at the site vari 
with the geographic division, depending upon the number of project 
their size, and local conditions regarding wages and hours of labo 
The hourly earnings for all divisions averaged 56.2 cents (table 3 
In the South Atlantic States average hourly earnings were 36.4 cen! 
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and in the Pacific geographic division, 83.4 cents. The overpasses 
and underpasses constructed in the South Atlantic geographic divi- 
sion were located in Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, and Florida— 
States in which average hourly earnings are lower than in Maryland 
or the District of Columbia. ‘There were no completed projects in the 
District of Columbia or in Maryland. 


Taste 3.—Pay Roll, Average Hourly Earnings, and Employment on 361 Overpasses and 
; Underpasses, by Geographic Divisions 





| 


Man-hours 








Geographic division ps Me eng —— | worked at the 
| site 

1) Ged tiktittectapnnwete laine dasa’ $6, 204, 456 $0. 562 | 11, 042, 551 
Cf a rh Fl 270, 748 | . 629 | 430, 554 
Middle Atlantic. ........-..-- wesccceraceces-ccce 178, 616 | 649 | 275, 370 
East North Central..-------- : : oa 1, 173, 576 | . 618 1, 900, 361 
West North Central - - - atdethohen A 1, 161, 686 . 569 | 2, 043, 095 
South Atlantic.......--- tae Me oa 250, 941 364 688, 671 
et sins dis did Kan nins bAode ene mega a 653, 637 400 1, 633, 836 
West South Central... .....-.-- athlentiimeshen sie Ades 844, 210 | . 454 1, 860, 204 
Mountain. - . manincasdl' wleladisatemtbla dake slesiglle Moa 1, 058, 503 .717 1, 475, 636 
Pacific... - , AIR bes 612, 539 | . 834 734, 824 


| 





More than $8,529,000 was spent for matei:als used in the construc- 
tion of the overpasses. The final fabrication of these materials 
away from the site of construction required over 4,619,000 man-hours 
of labor. This labor did not include the man-hours required in the 
extraction of raw materials, in the early processing stages, and in 
transportation. The estimate for structural steel, for example, cov- 
ered only the labor in the rolling mill and did not account for labor 
created in mining and smelting the ore or in the blast furnaces, the 
open-hearth furnaces, or the blooming mills. 

Of the total cost of material used in overpass construction, $3,038,000 
was spent for structural and reinforcing steel. Over 1,501,000 man- 
hours were involved in the final fabrication process of this material. 
The production of $1,280,000 worth of cement accounted for 475,150 
man-hours. Lumber and timber products costing $780,000 required 
$61,560 man-hours of labor in final fabrication. 

All types of material used in the construction of the underpasses 
cost $2,029,000. The expenditures for structural and reinforcing 
steel totaled in excess of $634,000. The cement used on the projects 
was valued at $345,000 and sand and gravel cost $205,000. 

The final fabrication of all material used on the underpasses in- 
volved more than 1,095,000 man-hours of work. Structural steel 
required 313,000 man-hours; lumber and timber products, 177,000 
man-hours; sand and gravel, 164,000 man-hours; and cement, 128,000 
inan-hours. 

The cost of material and work created in final fabrication is shown 
in table 4, by type of project and material. 
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TABLE 4.—Cost of Material and Work Required for Final Fabrication of Material | 





ed 
on 361 Overpasses and Underpasses, by Type of Material 
Overpasses | Underpasse 
Type of material 
Cost of | Man-hours Cost of Mar ner 
naterial | Created in | raterial | cre 
: F fabrication : ' fabr 
All types of material. ........__-- eh,» BED : $s, 529,028 | 4,619, 070 | $2, 028, 941 | 1,095. 48 S 
I I nn nic cn tincccncuccencuceans eee ee 801, 544 873, 800 162, 351 17 | 
Lumber and timber produc agate aber ; 780, 415 861, 560 | 160, 036 17¢ A 
Planing-mill products, including finished wood ; 
~ aaa a cdtavadatartaseniahetss val 21, 129 | 12, 240 2, 315 | Ip 
Chemicals and allied products. ................--. ‘ 46, 801 9, 180 | D, 107 | it 
I i Eee 18, 719 | 4, 590 3, 689 
Paints and varnishes......._.._.__- 28, O82 | 4, 590 | 5, 418 re 
Stone, clay, and glass products__.........-- 7 2, 636, 748 1, 385, 500 | 757, 857 | { a8 
Brick, hollow tile, and other clay habenens ts 2, 913 | 12, 920 14, 420 14,4 
Cement..........-.- See — 1, 280, 274 475, 150 345, 258 128. 18 { 
Concrete products-_--..........-- 355, 146 | 156, 060 | 112, 924 19, 64 
Crushed stone. ---- SOE Ei 273,587 | 177, 480 | 76, 566 | 49 a] 
Marble, granite, slate, and other stone products 56, 676 | 34, 850 3, 422 ’ 
Sand and gravel._-__- ae ------| 624, 630 198, 610 205, 267 163, 8s p 
Tiling, floor and wall, ‘and terrazzo_- solace 28, 530 | 28, 730 
Wall plaster, wallboard, and insuls ating board 4,992 | 1, 700 
Iron and steel and their products, not including ma- ot 
ASAE SY EERE eer : veh 3, 543, 817 1, 803, 700 | 762, 710 . 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets..........-- ze 21, 899 11, 560 | 6, 502 1 
Cast-iron pipe and fittings.._..._- be ie 38, 964 36, 040 | 13, 761 " 
Forgings, iron and steel. ............-. ngewe 17, 831 | 8, 840 | 7, 566 
NS ENE FP Fee eee es 102, 833 80, 240 19, 516 
H eating and ventilating equipment 20, 823 13, 600 1, 949 n 
Nails and spikes_-__........-.- ‘ 21, 411 | 10, 540 | 7, 555 
Steel-works and rolling-mill products 193, 124 95, 370 51, 913 | ( 
Structural and reinforcing steel_....._._...___- 3,038,452 | 1,501,610 634, 257 
Tools, other than machine tools EMER TIAS aide 36, 621 | 20, 910 | 15, 624 
Wire and wireworks products-_...._....._-. 51, 859 | 24, 990 | 4, 067 0 
Nonferrous metals and their products ..._...._...- 64, 829 | 25, 160 | 31, 201 1 
Sheet-metal products_............-.- natn Semte 64, 829 | 25, 160 31, 201 
Machinery, not including transportation equipment 432, 633 | 237, 660 70, 441 | 7,4 I 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies_-_-_--- 21, 189 10, 200 2, 547 
Engines, turbines, tractors, and waterwheels____- 21, 500 64, 090 15, 293 I 
Foundry and machine-shop products__.......-- 255, 523 | 143, 310 | 37, 214 ’ 
RES Sat: LAA ES ; 24, 694 15, 470 }....-. ee 
Pumps and pumping equipment-...........__- ‘ 9, 727 4, 590 15, 387 P 
pS Se es a ee ee es ei ‘ 1, 002, 656 284, 070 235, 274 68 
Electric wiring and fixtures-_-__-_-_- 20, O86 9, 690 8, 978 
Paving materials: Asphalt, tar, crushed slag, and 
mixtures................. in =e 143, 750 30, 770 49, 369 
Petroleum products... _- : 544, 875 | 55, 760 99, 728 li 
Plumbing fixtures and supplie S 3, 505 2, 380 2, 295 ] 
Roofing, built-up and roll, asphi alt shingles, and 
other roof coatings, except paint __-_-_- ae 6, 799 1, 360 16, 497 
Other materials- - La TON 283, 641 184, 110 58, 407 ’ 
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STATUS OF SOCIAL SECURITY AT END OF JUNE 1937 


AT THE END of June 1937, 32 States had entered into full partic- 
ipation in all four security plans under the Social Security Board. 
In announcing the progress made, the Social Security Board also 
reported on the status of each of the different plans.’ Unemployment- 
insurance plans had been adopted by all the 48 States at the close of 
the month of June, as well as by the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, 
and the District of Columbia. Adoption of plans for other forms of 
protection also increased in number during the quarter ending June 30. 

In administering the old-age benefit system, the Board has assigned 
social-security numbers to 29,954,821 applicants. The number of 
field offices was extended by 31 in June, bringing the total to 171. 
These offices are now assuming the responsibility for assigning account 
numbers, thus taking over a task previously handled by the typing 
centers of the Post Office Department. 

The Board estimates that nearly 21 million workers are in jobs 
covered by the 51 unemployment-insurance laws. From February 
1936 to July 1, 1937, the States and Territories having approved laws 
received Federal grants of slightly over 10 million dollars to cover 
necessary administrative costs. In the middle of June this year the 
unemployment trust fund in the United States Treasury amounted to 
approximately 290 million dollars, representing deposits plus accrued 
interest of 35 States and the District of Columbia. Withdrawals for 
payment of benefits totaled 1 million dollars, all of which went to 
Wisconsin, which is the only State paying benefits at present. 

Federal grants have been authorized in 47 States for one or more 
of the three public-assistance programs providing for aid to the needy 
aged, the needy blind, and dependent children. The Board estimated 
on the basis of reports received that 1,867,100 needy individuals would 
be entitled to aid in July, under a total of 115 approved plans. With 
the approval of 5 plans for aid to the needy aged in June, the total 
approved plans numbered 47. The average payment per beneficiary 
in May 1937 was $18.63. Plans for aid to the needy blind were in 
force in 33 jurisdictions at the end of June, those of Georgia, New York, 
North Carolina, and Tennessee having been approved during that 





/ ' United States Social Security Board. Summary of progress, July 1; Press release dated July 26. Wash- 
ington, 1937, 
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month. The average payment to the blind in May 1937 was $21.5, 
per individual. Laws to secure aid to dependent children were . 
ating with Federal assistance in 35 States at the end of the p 
covered. In 6 States—Georgia, Montana, New York, North Caro 
Oregon, and Tennessee—they were approved during June. Fe 
grants for such assistance to June 30, 1937, amounted to $17,270.56 
The average payment per family in May was $30.92. Estimates o| 
July payments from Federal, State, and local funds cover 449,40) 
dependent children in 177,000 families. 

The following table shows the States and Territories having pl:ans 
for each of the four types of assistance. 


States With Public-Assistance Plans and Unemployment-Compensation Laws Approved 
by the Social Security Board, June 30, 1937 


{(+) indicates the existence of an approved State plan or law] 




















| Public-assistance | Unem- Public-assistance 

| plans for aid to— | ploy- plans for aid to 

| ? 

: = | ment- Sai 
State | | com- State | 
| | aa | Ch | | | eee | Chil 
Aged | Blind nun po Aged | Blind y el 
wie anioslis os Es rieewe: awe bt 
Alabama... _---- (+) | (4+) | (+) | (+) Nebraska. . ---| (+) | (+) 
Reees........ . (+) | | {> Nevada... cil 
Arizona. -_..-- .-| (+) (+) (+) | (+) || New Hampshire....| (+) | (+) | | 
Arkansas___- (+) | (G4 | (+) New Jersey | (+) | (4) 
California - (+) (+) (+) | (+) | New Mexico. | (+) (+) ( 
Colorado. (+) (+) (+) (+) || New York (+ (+) 
Connecticut _- i <P) (+) | ------| (+) || North Carolina (+) | (+) 
Delaware (+ |} (+) (+) North Dakota__. (+ (+) | 
Dist. of Columbia (+) (+) | (4) (+) | Ohio-_-_- (+) (+) ( 
Florida___.- (+) = | : (+) | Oklahoma. (+) (+) 
Georgia_ (+) (+) (+) | G+) | Oregon.....-..--. ie) 1 (-P) 
Hawaii__. (+) hens (+) || Pennsylvania. (+) (+) | 
Idaho. (+) (+) | (+) (+) Rhode Island - -. -- (+) -| | 
Illinois __-_- (+) pa South Carolina__-- ee oo 
Indiana. -- (+) (+) (+) (+) | South Dakota... TS) eee & 
lowa___- (+ CEE, Kose (+ Tennessee. | (+) | (4) | G 
Kansas___- [SIs .<aeme-> SReq-- (+) Texas. -- ie ae ee ae 
Kentucky (+) We ar: (+) . ae Bey, i) | (4 
Louisiana -| (+) | (CH) | (+4) (+) | We... ...cncaseeh EF) (+) (+ 
Maine is (+) (+) | (4) | G) Virginia__- EAS A Ge 
Maryland_._--_-_.- | (+) | (+) | (+) | (C+) | Washington__----- (+) (+) (+ 
Massachusetts. - -- (+) (+) (+) (+) | West Virginia__-- (+) | (+) (+ 
Michigan__.......--| (+) | (+) | (+) (+) || Wiscomsin...........| (+) (+) | G 
Minnesota. - ie gh) hy eae Senet (+) | Wyoming...........| (+) (+) (+ 
Mississippi___--- AS PR Se i ical (+) he rm 
Bameeur_....... | .. @ Bete Ree Total approved 
Montana....-.....--| (+) eyes | (+) | (+) | plans___.-- ; 47 | 33 | 
| Law enacted prior to June 30, 1937, but not approved until after that date. 
AAA AA! 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA, 1936-37 


OLD-AGE pensioners in Canada totaled 146,524 on March 31, 195+ 


Payments for the fiscal year ending on that date were $21,149,530, 


according to an official statement on the financial condition of (!: 
fund published in the Canadian Labor Gazette.' 





! Canada, Department of Labor, Labor Gazette, vol. XX XVII, May 1937, p. 513. 
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The pension system now embraces the Northwest Territory and 
nine Provinces. It was established by an act of 1927 which provided 
for 2» Dominion-Provincial pension scheme to be effective in such 
Provinees as might enact special laws for old-age assistance. 

Pensions are payable to persons 70 years old and over whose annual 
income is under $365. To qualify, an applicant must have lived in 
Canada for 20 years and in the Province where he applies for the 5 
vears immediately preceding his application. The maximum payment 
allowed is $240 per year, but if the pensioner has a private income the 
pension is subject to a reduction by the amount, if any, that the pri- 
vate annual income exceeds $125. Originally the Dominion Govern- 
ment bore one-half the cost of pension payments of any Provincial 
vovernment during the preceding 3 months. In 1931 this percentage 
was increased to three-fourths of the total expenditure. 

The following statistics of operation were compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Finance, the agency responsible for accounting control and 
supervision of the system. 


Summary of Old-Age Pensions in Canada, Mar. 31, 1937 





























| | — ie 

| Percent pension-| p,, Contributions of Do- 

Aver- | &5 form of— eee minion Government 
Num- 7 a2 Dh ect pins ls ae 

— Date of | berof age | over 70 | 
Province Bs we Ted ‘en. | month-| | Popula-| form of | 
—_— al ly pen-| Total tion |. otal Since in- 
ty as sion popu- | wan 70 | popula-| 1936-37 ception 
| lati 1 | ion ! ar 
| | lation vears1| tion | of act 
— —— _ a= — Ss a 

Alberta__. te Aug. 1, 1929 9, 100 | $18.13 | 118 | 50.55 | 2.33 |$1, 409,060 | $6, 494, 570 
British Columbia........}| Sept. 1, 1927 | 10,824 19. 29 1. 44 | 40. 09 3. 60 1, 823, 268 | 9,957,075 
Manitoba... Sept. 1, 1928 | 11, 559 18. 64 1.63 | 52.54 3.09 | 1,922,415 | 10, 704, 499 
New Brunswick... _- July 1,1936 | 9,803 | 13.39 2.25 | 54.46 4.14 | 868, 308 868, 308 
Nova Seotia- Mar. 1, 1934 | 13, 456 14, 49 2. 51 | 49. 84 5.03 | 1, 764,915 4,975, 187 
Vo a ...| Nov. 1, 1929 | 55, 950 18. 19 1. §2 | 34. 54 | 4. 39 | 9, 146, 838 | 49, 321, 892 
Prince Edward Island_ July 1,1933 | 1,768 10. 58 1. 92 30. 48 6. 30 161, 528 | 512, 516 
Pi ae a ee ae Aug. 1, 1936 | 22,620 18. 68 74 23. 81 3. 07 | 2,345, 107 ee’ 345, 107 
Saskatchewan - : : May 1, 1928 | 11, 436 16. 51 1. 23 51. 98 2.36 | 1,706,190 | 9, 683,815 
Northwest Territory_.... Jan. 25, 1929 | 5 19. 10 . 08 8. 00 | 1. 00 1, 723 11, 328 
TOUR e 3st wnnd]-----2 22-000 --] 10 ON [-n-a--=2-|---0e20-4 anise ' --|21, 149, 352 94, 874, 207 





' Percentages based on estimated population as of June 1, 1936 (Dominion Bureau of Statistics). 


The table shows that on the whole the Provincial systems that have 
been longest in operation pay the highest average monthly pensions. 
Among the 10 Provinces, the average pension is over $16 in 7 and below 
that amount in 3. The ratio of pensioners to the total population is 
highest in Nova Scotia (2.51) and New Brunswick (2.25) and lowest 
in Northwest Territory (0.08) and Quebec (0.74). The remaining 
Provinces make payments to between 1 and 2 percent of the total 
population. When those pensioned are compared with the total 
number of persons over 70 years old the figures show that about one- 
half the persons of pensionable age received benefit in 5 Provinces, 
Alberta (50.55), Manitoba (52.54), New Brunswick (54.46), Nova 
Scotia (49.84), and Saskatchewan (51.98). The ratio was low in 
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Quebec (23.81) and the Northwest Territory (8.00), where the nuibe, 
assisted was also small in relation to the total population. Amonz thp 
Provinces, Ontario received the largest amount in Government ¢ ran}; 
for pensions in the fiscal year closing March 31, 1937, and had nore 
than twice as many pensioners as the total benefiting under any othe; 
provincial law. 


COMPULSORY OLD-AGE INSURANCE IN FINLAND 


A COMPULSORY system of invalidity and old-age insurance was 
established in Finland by an act of May 31, 1937.1. The law wil! be- 
come effective January 1, 1939. All persons in Finland who ar 
capable of working become subject to the law from the beginning of 
the year following that in which they reach the age of 18. However. 
persons who reach the age of 55 before the law becomes effective wil 
not be covered by the insurance nor will those who settle in Finland 
after reaching that age. 

The insurance system will be maintained by contributions by the 
insured persons, and by the employers in the case of wage earners: 
by subsidies from the State and local authorities; and by a percentage 
of the profits of the aleohol monopoly. 

The contributions of insured persons during the first 5 years of the 
operation of the system are fixed at 1 percent of taxable income, with 
a minimum of 50 marks and a maximum of 500 marks per year; after 
that time the contribution will be 2 percent, with a minimum of 75 
marks and a maximum of 1,000 marks. The taxable annual income is 
the same as that estimated for the local ‘‘rates’”’ but does not take into 
account the exemptions allowed for small incomes, family responsibili- 
ties, and sickness and accident. The contribution for married _per- 
sons whose combined annual income is less than 10,000 marks is re- 
duced to 60 percent of the minimum contribution for the one who is not 
the principal breadwinner of the family, while if only one of the 
couple has an income the double contribution is paid by the one re- 
ceiving the income. Insured persons who have reached the age of 64, 
or who are in receipt of an invalidity pension or who have been wholly 
dependent on assistance from public funds for an entire year are not 
required to contribute. 

The contributions are fixed annually for each insured person by 
the local assessment board and are based on the income of the insured 
person during the previous civil year. They are collected at the 
same time as the local taxes, except that the contribution of wage 
earners is deducted from their wages by the employer and paid to the 





1 Data are from International Labor Office, Industrial and Labor Information (Geneva), July 19, 1937 
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National Insurance Office. Wage earners who have a supplementary 
income are required to pay the contribution on such additional income 
directly to the local assessment board. Employers are required to 
contribute an amount equal to the amount deducted from each em- 
ployee’s wages. 

For the calculation of the subsidies from public funds, the law pro- 
vides for the division of the local areas into five classes on the basis of 
their relative financial condition. In addition, the local authorities 
bear part of the cost of the pension supplements which are added to 
the basic pension, the amounts payable by the local authorities vary- 
ing from 10 to 30 percent of the expenditure on pension supplements 
payable to the insured persons of each local area. The pension- 
supplement fund, formed by a part of the profits of the State alcohol 
monopoly and direct State subsidies, pays the remainder of the 
supplementary pensions. 

Pensions are payable for old-age and invalidity and, under certain 
conditions, payments are made in case of death. The right to an 
old-age pension is acquired at the age of 65 after 10 years’ member- 
ship in the insurance system. An invalidity pension is payable to 
persons permanently incapacitated for work who have been insured 
for at least 3 years, unless the incapacity is due to willful negligence 
or results from a crime, in which case the insured are entitled only to 

_ the part of the pension formed from their own contributions. The 
invalidity pension consists of a “basic fraction” and an “‘accumulated 
fraction.”” The basic fraction is made up from deductions from the 
total contributious, which may not exceed 25 percent of the total 
contributions paid during the year. The rate of the basic fraction 
varies, however, according to the age at which the insured person 
entered the insurance system and his age at the time the pension 
becomes payable. The accumulated fraction is established in an 
individual account formed by the capitalization of that part of the 
annual contribution by the insured person (and, in the case of wage 
earners, by the employer) which is not used in the formation of the 
basic fraction. The old-age pension is formed according to the rules 

' governing the constitution of the accumulated fraction of the invalid- 

ity pension. If either the invalidity pension, consisting of the basic 

' fraction and the accumulated fraction, or the old-age pension is not 

' equal to the highest pension to which the insured person would have 
been entitled if a pension had been granted before the materialization 
of the risk, the pension is increased to that amount, with a general 
minimum of 500 marks per year. A pension supplement, varying in 

size with the place of residence of the pensioner, is granted to every 

person receiving either an old-age or invalidity pension, unless he has 

an income exceeding certain limits. If he has such an income, the 

supplement is reduced by one-half the part of the income in excess of 
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the limit prescribed. For the establishment of the income upo | {j), 
basis of the residence of the pensioner, the local areas will be divid 
into three groups according to the cost of living, the maximum 
being 2,400, 2,000 and 1,600 marks a year. These limits are inc: 
50 percent if the pensioner is living with a husband or wife, and thy, 
pension supplement is increased by 10 percent for each dependen; 
child under the age of 16. 

In case of death before an insured person reaches the pensio:a}|p 
age, the contributions paid by him, less those deducted to consti) 
the basic fraction of the invalidity pension and up to a maxim) 
15,000 marks, may be paid to the widow and children who are tnder 
18 years of age or unable to work, or, if there are no children, to other 
direct heirs who were supported mainly by the insured person. 7}, 
minimum payable under this provision is 500 marks. Half of this js 
payable if an insured person has been drawing a pension for not ior 
than 1 year. 

Provision is also made, in case of invalidity, for medical treatient 
or vocational retraining in order to assist the insured person to revain 
his earning capacity, and preventive treatment may be provided by 
the local insurance authorities. 

All insured persons are allowed to take out voluntary insurance t 
supplement the compulsory pensions, but the additional contribution 
for this insurance may not exceed 2,000 marks per year. 

The law provides that the National Insurance Office shall maintain 
at least five special funds—the initial fund, the contributions fund. 
the basic invalidity pension equalization fund, the pension supplement 
fund, and the reserve fund. For several years the Finnish Govern- 
ment has-been accumulating funds with a view to the establishment 
of this type of insurance, the funds amounting at the present time to 
between 600 and 700 million marks. Of this amount 200 millio: 
marks will be deposited in the National Insurance Office as an initial 
fund, 300 million marks will be placed in the pension-supplemert 
fund, and the remainder may be used either to cover the cost of estab- 
lishing the office or be paid into the supplement fund. 

The administration of the pension system will be vested in a National 
Insurance Office under the management of an executive committee, 
an intermediate administrative body called the enlarged executi\ 
committee, and a managing committee. The executive committee 
will consist of a chairman and at least three members appointed }\ 
the Cabinet; the enlarged executive committee will be made wu) 0! 
the members of the executive committee and at least six others, »ls0 
appointed by the Cabinet, who will have charge of financial questions 
(estimates, interest rates, investments, purchases, and sale of real 
estate) and the establishment of curative institutions. This con- 
mittee, also, is a final court of appeal regarding complaints agains’ 
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decisions by the insurance office in connection with invalidity pensions. 
General supervision of the Insurance Office will be in the hands of a 
managing committee appointed by Parliament which will appoint 
the auditors, draw up the accounts, and have general supervision of 
the transactions of the executive committee. The managing commit- 
tee is required to submit an annual report to Parliament. A local 
representative of the National Insurance Office will be appointed in 
each insurance district. This representative must see that only 
persons capable of work are admitted to insurance, report to the 
Insurance Office when it is considered that a pensioner no longer 
fulfills the conditions for pension, and report cases which should 
receive preventive treatment or vocational retraining. The cost of 
administration of the National Insurance Office will be paid from the 
funds of the insurance system. 


TEACHERS’ INSURANCE IN PERU’? 


HOSPITALIZATION benefits, invalidity pensions, survivors’ bene- 
fits, and loan privileges to certain members of the teaching profes- 


sion and employees of the Ministry of Education and of the Teachers’ 
Mutual Aid Association in Peru were regulated by an order of August 
30, 1936, which amended the system already in operation under 
legislation enacted November 26, 1931.2. The administration of 
the scheme is entrusted to the Teachers’ Mutual Aid Association 
(Asociacién Mutualista Magisterial), which is to carry out the pro- 
visions of the order through its managing committee of 12 members— 
3 officials of the Ministry of Education, 7 representatives of the teach- 
ing profession, and 2 employees of the association appointed in 
accordance with the administrative regulations. 

Coverage.—Insurance is compulsory for all public-school teachers 
appointed by the Ministry of Education. The employees of the 
Ministry of Education or any of its branches and of the Teachers’ 
Mutual Aid Association may take out voluntary insurance. 

Contributions.—Members’ contributions to the insurance system are 
(1) an entrance fee graduated according to salary and payable in 24 
consecutive monthly installments; and (2) monthly contributions 
varying according to salary, fixed for the first year by this order, but 
thereafter to be fixed annually on the basis of the financial transactions 
of the preceding year. Members discontinue payment of entrance 
and monthly contributions when they are retired because of total 


' Revista de Economia y Finanzas (Lima), Octo- 2 E] Peruano (Lima), Dec. 17 and 18, 1931. 
ber 1936, pp. 60-62, 64-68. 
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incapacity for work, but survivors’ benefits due at their deat); are 
paid in full, less any amounts the association has advanced ‘0 th, 
insured person from benefits credited to his account. 

For the first year the entrance fees range from 24 soles ® for persops 
in salary class I (up to 70 soles per month) to 60 soles in salary clas 
VII (over 501 soles). Monthly contributions range from 4 soles jy 
class I to 16 soles in class VII. 

Benefits.—Hospitalization benefits, invalidity pensions, and |oay 
privileges are granted to members, and cash payment to they 
survivors. 

Dating from January 1, 1939, the association will pay 50 perceni 
of the cost of hospitalization for insured persons who are not iy 
receipt of invalidity pensions, and may advance the remaining 5) 
percent of cost of hospitalization, charging it to the member’s account. 
and deducting it before final settlement of account. 

Insured persons who become totally incapacitated for work may 
claim an invalidity pension of not more than two-thirds of the last 
salary earned, but not to exceed 150 soles. Invalidity pensions are 
paid only when the financial position of the association justifies sucl 
payment. To meet these demands, an invalidity fund has been set 
up, into which 5,000 soles are to be paid each year until the reserve 
reaches a certain amount. 

Lump-sum cash benefits to survivors are paid in accordance with 
the following scale: 


Survivors’ bene 
fit (soles) 
SE EAE “Lees a ee a 5, 000 
ai i Ra RS. ea atl a RE 6, 000 
ee ee | camenntooananeceeawne 7, 000 
Se aS Ee WE e bead Skee. cle eek. 8, 000 


Heirs of insured persons dying before November 18, 1938, are to 
receive 75 percent of survivors’ cash benefits and after that date, full 


payments, less the member’s indebtedness to the association. The § 


cash benefit is payable to legal heirs up to the fourth degree of con- 
sanguinity; in the absence of heirs the insured person may name his 
beneficiary. 

After each 5 years of contributions paid after the effective date of 
the order of August 30, 1936, and for three consecutive times, members 
may apply for loans up to 30 percent of total monthly quotas paid. 
For these loans they are to pay 6 percent interest annually ; repayment 
is optional, but if they choose not to repay it, the amount is deducted 
from survivors’ benefits payable at members’ death. A member 6) 
years of age who has contributed for 20 years may draw out 50 percent 
of the insurance to which he is entitled, but must continue monthly 
contributions. On his death the heirs will receive only what is left. 


3 Sol at par=40 cents 
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Refund of 30 percent of the monthly contributions paid, less all 
sums owed the association for any cause, is the only benefit for (1) 
members discharged from their positions for cause, duly proven; 
2) members resigning voluntarily before they have completed 3 years 
of service; and (3) members resigning voluntarily after 3 or more years 
of service from November 18, 1933, who are in arrears more than six 
monthly contributions. Other persons with more than 3 years of 
service after November 18, 1933, may continue to be members by 
continuing payment of contributions. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE FOR DOCK WORKERS 
IN RUMANIA? 


THE GENERAL social-insurance scheme in Rumania, providing 
benefits in case of sickness, maternity, industrial accidents, and in- 
validity, and for survivors of persons employed in industry and com- 
' merce, was extended by a law of April 2, 1937, to include dock workers 
and certain other transfer and storage personnel. ‘The consolidation 
of most parts of the general social-insurance system was brought about 
by a law of April 8, 1933,? which also governs the granting of benefits 
to dock workers and other persons protected by the present law. 

Coverage.—-Protection is provided for workers ordinarily employed 
in ports who have been domiciled for at least 6 months in the place 
where they are employed, for workers at Rumanian ports and railway 
_ stations whose customary occupation is the loading and unloading of 
ships and trucks and, with certain exceptions, for workers engaged in 
the storage of cereals and other goods in depots. Persons covered by 
- other social-insurance schemes are excluded. 

Financial resources.—For accident insurance, the employer pays 
1.2 percent of the total pay roll in cash and in kind, regardless of the 
amount of salary, except for occasional time not exceeding 15 days; 
the worker pays nothing. For other benefits, equal contributions 
from employers and workers are fixed at 3.5 percent of the total wage 
of the worker. To meet the cost of sickness benefit during the first 
days of incapacity which lasts more than 4 days, employers must pay 
a supplementary contribution of 0.8 percent of wages. 

Benefits—For maternity and funeral benefits and those for invalid- 
ity not due to accident or occupational disease, a certain number of 
weekly contributions must have been paid during the period immedi- 
ately preceding the absence from or discontinuance of work. Pay- 
ment of contributions ceases at the age of 65 years, but the right to 


' Monitorul Oficial, Bucharest, Apr. 2, 1937, pp.| * Monitorul Oficial, Bucharest, Apr. 8, 1933, pp. 
3454-3457, 2300-2324, 
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invalidity benefit and to medical treatment for the worker and }j 
family is retained through life, and his heirs are entitled to finerq| 
benefits. In the case of harbor workers, special facilities are al|oveq 
for the acquisition and maintenance of the right to invalidity benefit, 
notwithstanding interruptions in contributions because of rotation of 
port work. Sickness benefits in kind include medical treatmen: ayq 
hospitalization for the worker and his wife, his children under 18 yea; 
of age or unable to work, and his parents if they are unable to work, if 
these persons live in his household. Cash sickness benefits are die 
for a period of 26 weeks from one illness or 36 weeks for different j\j- 
nesses in one 12-month period, but under certain circumstances may 
be extended or increased. Maternity benefits in kind and in cas) are 
due for a period of 12 weeks, at least 6 of which must be after the 
confinement. Benefits in case of accident or occupational disease 
are in both kind and cash. 

For the calculation of cash benefits, insured persons are divided into 
wage classes, taking into account the nature of the work, the size of 
the port in which it is carried on, average annual wage, and the amount 
of contributions collected during the preceding year. For the first 
year the insurance is in force, the law fixes the distribution of th 
insured persons into classes, but for following years the distribu tio: 
will be carried out on the proposal of the general meeting of the 
Central Social Insurance Fund. 


OLD-AGE PENSION SYSTEM OF SOUTH AFRICA 


THE AGE at which women in South Africa are entitled to old-ag 
pensions was lowered from 65 to 60 years, effective April 1, 1937. 
The amendment to the Old-Age Pensions Act, 1928, which authorizes 
this change also provides for an increase in the amount of the benefit 
receivable for both men and women, white and colored, and further 
allows higher total gross income limits, including the amount of th 
pension and amounts derived from private sources. 

Prior to the adoption of the 1937 amendment white and colored 
persons of 65 were entitled to receive pensions, regardless of scx, 
provided they met with the requirements governing domicile, resi- 
dence, and nationality. Under the law as amended the pension age 
for men remains 65 but that for women is placed at 60. 

The amount of the pension has been increased from £30 per annum 
for white pensioners, as established in 1931, to £42; and for colored 





1Union of South Africa, Government Gazette, | 34, sec. 3, p. 168; and International Labor °c, 
May 20, 1937, p. ii, Act No. 34, 1937, Old-Age Pen- | Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, /\') -’, 
sions Amendment Act, 1937, Cape Town, 1937; | 1937, p. 116. 
Statutes 1928, Act No. 22, p. 382, and 1931, Act No. 
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pensioners the increase is from £18 to £21 perannum. This payment 
may be made to a white beneficiary provided it does not bring his 
annual income to a total in excess of £72, plus an addition of £12 per 
year for each child under the age of 16 whom he supports. For 
colored pensioners the total income may not exceed £39 per year and 
no allowance is made for children. The amendment dealing with 
total income permits white pensioners an increase in total annual 
income from £54 to £72, plus the allowance for children which is new. 
Colored pensioners may have a total yearly income of £39 instead 
of £36. 

Both pensioners on the rolls on April 1, 1937, and those qualifying 
at that time are entitled to benefit under the liberalized terms of the 
law retroactive to that date. "Those who became eligible on April 1, 
1937, were required to apply for pensions within a period of 60 days 
from the date the act was promulgated. 















































































































Employment Conditions and Unemployment 
Relief 


PLANNING OF PUBLIC WORKS IN RELATION To 
EMPLOYMENT 


THE CONSTRUCTION of public works is considered by most 
countries to have a favorable effect on economic recovery and on 
employment. This is shown by the reports of 38 governments sub- 
mitted to the International Labor Office. The question of the plan- 
ning of public works in relation to employment was placed on the 
agenda of the 1937 session of the International Labor Conference, 
and data as to the law and practice in the different countries were 
assembled as material for discussion at the Conference.' 


National Planning and Coordination of Public Works 


While, by their adoption of public works as a means of providing 
employment during the depression, most of the governments have 
approved that policy, the methods and principles of administration 
and of financing have varied greatly. In some countries the national 
governments have formulated more or less comprehensive programs o! 
public works, to be spread over a period of years. The period set in 
some cases, however, has been so long that only a small increase in 
employment opportunities has been afforded, and in other cases the 
program has yet to be put into effect. 

Some national governments have made special emergency appropria- 
tions for public works as a means of increasing employment and others 
have increased their regular budgets or coordinated individual items 
for public works in the budget with special emphasis on giving employ- 
ment. 

National governments have also furnished assistance to regional! or 
local governments by grants for public works with the object of in- 
creasing employment. 

Owing to the insufficient data published and the manner of presen- 
tation of such data, no summary can be made on these and other points, 





1 International Labor Office, International Labor | national Labor Organization, June 1937 (pp. 34-36). 
Conference, twenty-third session, Geneva, 1937,| See Monthly Labor Review for August 1937 (pp. 
Planning of Public Works in Relatior to Employ- | 344-355). 
ment, Geneva, 1937; Monthly Summzry of Inter- 
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the report states, but an analysis of the data for each country is pre- 
sented in the report. 

Public works carried on by regional (State, Provincial, cantonal, 
etc.) and local authorities are often of more consequence as regards 
expenditure and employment than those of the national government. 
' The work provided by these authorities has generally been of an un- 
skilled character and not always of a productive nature, mainly because 
of the necessity of beginning the work hurriedly and because of the lack 
of advance planning. In some cases, there is the requirement that any 
relief work must be of a kind that would not otherwise be done. 
Where grants have been received from the central government for 
wages, the maximum use of labor rather than of machinery is en- 
couraged because of the oversupply thereof and its cheapness. 

Some central and local governments have aided public-utility cor- 
porations, such as railroads, in financing capital works because of the 
economic effect thereof. Private industry in a number of countries has 
also been granted assistance by governments with the purpose of 
increasing the demand for labor. 


Coordination and Control by Central Government 


During the depression the question became important of setting 
up a central government organization for the planning and coordination 
over a number of years of the public-works policies of all the central 
and local governmental agencies and the public-utility enterprises of 
a country, which would determine when to accelerate or-:to slow down 
public-works programs. It has been claimed in recent years that 
attempts to give employment through public works has been greatly 
hindered by the lack of some central coordinating body and the lack 
of preparatory work. While some progress has been made recently in 
this direction, not many attempts at coordination have been made. 

In some countries such permanent central bodies have been set up, 
and the representative character of these bodies insures coordination 
between the different bodies responsible for public works. Other 
countries have inaugurated plans extending over a number of years, 
but such bodies as have been established have been temporary and 
purely advisory. 


Financing of Public Works 


Generally the financing of public works is by current revenues of 
the government or by loans subscribed for by the public. In several 
countries special funds have been set up, their resources being derived 
from special taxes, subsidies, or other financial expedients. Some 
countries have utilized the proceeds of the revaluation of the gold 
reserve resulting from the devaluation of the currency. 
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Public-works expenditure in most countries is incurred in greate; 
measure by regional and local authorities than by central authorities 
During the depression, however, regional and local expenditures jy 
most of the countries for which information is available decreased 
This was due generally to decreased revenues from local taxation and 
to the fact that many authorities had already borrowed to the |imii 
of safety. Grants or loans from the central government are often 
necessary and in such cases the central government exercises a certain 
direction over the local public-works program. 


Provisions Regarding Labor 
Engagement of Workers 


An accurate knowledge of the employment situation in a country is 
considered necessary in the planning of public works. As a rule, only 
the public employment services can furnish dependable data on thi 
volume of available labor, and therefore such services become impor- 
tant sources of information, not only in the preparation of a public- 
works program but also in its execution. 

In employment on public works undertaken for the purpose of relief, 
and even in some degree on public works carried on in ordinary times, 
the public interest necessitates certain rules of preference in addition 
to skill, such as nationality or length of residence, age, family respon- 
sibilities, or degree of need. Unless the workers are recruited through 
public employment offices, it is hard to enforce such rules. [ew 
States have made employment through public employment oflices 
compulsory for all branches of economic activity, but the number of 
those requiring that labor on public works shall be secured throug) 
public employment offices is large and increasing. Almost ever) 
country has such a requirement for relief works, and this practice is 
being extended to normal public works, especially when part of a 
general employment program. 

In a number of countries the employment of aliens on public 
works, and especially on relief works, has been restricted. In one 
country, however, employment on relief works is on the basis of need, 
regardless of nationality. 


Hours of Work 


The hours on public works financed or subsidized by central 
governments are limited by the draft convention adopted by the 
International Labor Conference in 1936 to an average of 40 per 
week or 42 in continuous work done in shifts. In some countries 
there are restrictions to shorter hours, and frequently on relief works 
there are greater restrictions on hours of work per day or per week. 
Sometimes rotation of workers is required, in order that more workcrs 
may be given employment. 
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W ages 
In normal times the wages paid in private employment and on 
public works have been practically the same, but during the depression 
many public works developed into relief works. In such cases, because 
the objects sought were the provision of work for the great numbers 
of unemployed and the reduction of the charge on the unemployment 
relief funds, wage rates lower than normal have been paid, notwith- 
standing the protests of the labor unions. Public works financed or 
subsidized by relief funds and on which low wages are paid are often 
made part of an extensive employment program and the payment of 
low wages has sometimes spread to other parts of the program. 
Certain countries have, however, stipulated that the wages effective 
in private industry be paid on public works, in order that unemploy- 
ment may be reduced not only directly, but also indirectly by the 
effect on the entire economic system through the increased volume 
of wages put into circulation. 


Public Works for Young Persons 


The 1935 session of the International Labor Conference, in consider- 
ing the question of unemployment among young persons, adopted a 
recommendation which, in part, advocated the establishment of special 
public works for unemployed young persons, such works to be adapted 
to their age, occupation, and training. 

In some countries employment of young persons on public works 
is part of the compulsory labor service required of them, usually in 
labor camps or centers. In other countries which have employment 
centers for young persons, service therein is voluntary or required 
only of certain groups of unemployed young persons. In either case 
the workers are fed, usually housed and sometimes clothed, and re- 
ceive a very low cash remuneration. In countries which do not have 
such centers the wages paid young persons on public works are much 
nearer normal wages. 

In most countries the laws provide that the public works provided 
for young persons must be of such character as to prevent competition 
between their work and the normal employment of adult workers. 
In the more economically advanced countries, where the need for 
public works is not so urgent as in those economically more backward, 
there is strict compliance with this provision, the young people being 
given such work as draining or clearing land, local road construction, 
forestry work, construction of swimming pools, etc. In other coun- 
tries, however, where the need for public works is more pressing, they 
may be employed on such normal public works as construction of main 
roads or railway lines. 
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Public Works for Nonmanual Workers 


Much technical and administrative employment is created whey 
the volume of public works is increased, either by normal or relief 
public works, but data as to the exact amount are not generally «vail. 
able. In two countries, however, such data have been collected 
About 4.6 percent of the workers given employment by the 193¢ 
public-works program in Belgium were salaried employees. In Poland 
an average of 3 percent of all the workers employed on work financed 
by the employment fund are technical and administrative workers. 
the proportion being higher in some kinds of work, such as the electri. 
fication work in 1934 and 1935 (9.2 percent). Indirectly, also, non- 
manual workers benefit from public-works programs inasmuch as they 
help to restore general business activity. 

Public-works programs in some countries have included features 
especially adapted to nonmanual workers, such as planting strips 
along motor roads with trees, etc., employing therein botanists, land- 
scape gardeners, and designers; and restoration of historic monuments, 
etc., thereby providing work for artists and craftsmen. Special pro- 
grams for providing work for white-collar groups have been adopted 
in some countries. 


Public Works for Women 


Public works of the usual kind, such as building and civil engineer- 
ing, generally provide employment especially for men. Women bene- 
fit only indirectly from such works, though where much equipment is 
needed for such public works, the indirect benefit is appreciable. In 
several countries some works are undertaken which provide employ- 
ment opportunities for women. Women also benefit in works pro- 
vided for nonmanual workers. 


Conclusions 


Planning and Coordination of Public Works 


From the data submitted by the different countries, the conclusion 
was reached that it appears desirable for public authorities to decrease 
the volume of public works in times of prosperity in order to increase 
it in times of great unemployment, but that certain conditions may 
operate against such a program. Many kinds of work cannot or 
should not be put off, such as works for protection against natural 
catastrophes, for promotion of public health or safety, etc. In such 
cases, programs of supplementary work might be prepared during 
normal times which would be technically and financially ready when 
needed to check business inactivity. 

Whatever method is adopted, it was concluded, some form of 
government coordination or control is necessary for a practical pro- 
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gram. For any plan to be effective the various departments of a 
government which are concerned with public works must cooperate, 
and the regional and local authorities also must coordinate their 
public-works programs with that of the national government. The 
latter may be accomplished either by recommendations of the national 
government or by financial assistance therefrom. 

The financing of public works during periods of prosperity should, 
it was concluded, be financed as far as possible from current revenue. 
Borrowing for public works should be limited to the strict minimum 
and debts paid off as soon as possible in order that the borrowing 
power of the government may be restored in view of a later depression. 
If possible, reserves should be set aside for use in such event. The 
principle of a balanced budget, it was suggested, should apply to 
periods, rather than to single years or months. Each period should 
comprise years of prosperity and years of depression, the surpluses of 
the former to be used in the latter, when income derived from taxation 
decreases. 

The setting up of a central financial body might be found advisable, 
it was stated, to coordinate the borrowing policies of the national and 
the regional and local governments, and possibly to act for public- 
utility bodies and such private organizations (housing societies, etc.) 
as are concerned in carefully timed building-works programs. It 


. might also govern such features of the loans to be contracted as 


whether they shall be for long or short terms, and whether they shall 
be issued in the country itself or abroad, taking into consideration 
the economic condition of the country. 

As the expansion of public works during times of depression has as 
ite object the revival of economic activity, such a program, it was 
concluded, must be coordinated with the monetary policy, and for 
this the cooperation of the central banks is necessary. 


Provisions Regarding Labor 


Engaging the workers on public relief works through the public 
employment offices has many advantages, and it was suggested that 
the 1937 Conference consider a recommendation that this practice be 
made general. Public employment services are in a position to take 
a broad view of the situation, and to furnish workers either from the 
locality, or, through a clearing-house system, from other places if 
necessary. Such offices can also take measures to keep large numbers 
of workers from leaving private employment for public-works em- 
ployment, thus helping to prevent dislocation of private industry. 

In engaging workers the first requirement is the necessary skill and 
experience for the job, though on relief works this requirement may 
be waived in order to prevent the demoralization of workers resulting 
from long unemployment. Nationality is frequently a requirement, 
especially on relief works. While measures may need to be taken to 
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prevent migration of workers from one country to another to obtain 
employment on public works, it was concluded that aliens who hay 
been employed in the country for a considerable time before becoing 
unemployed should not be excluded. Long-time unemployment and 
heavy family responsibilities may also be requirements for employ. 
ment, especially on relief works. . 

While the rule of most countries in regard to wages on public works 
is that the usual rates fixed by collective agreement, award, or custom 
are paid, wages on relief works are frequently lower than the usual 
rates. In the case of young persons at work centers the 1935 (on. 
ference recommendation was that besides board, and, where these are 
provided, clothing and lodging, a cash payment should be made. [py 
other relief work the arguments for lower wages are that otherwise 
there is no incentive to seek private work and also that many workers 
are relatively inefficient because of doing work different from their 
usual occupations. 

While a draft convention was adopted at the 1936 Conference that 
40 hours per week should be the maximum on public works, the 
weekly hours adopted on relief works are frequently much shorter in 
order that a greater number of persons may be given employment. 
It was suggested that this and such other conditions of employment 
as transportation to work, living accommodations in camps, coopera- 


tive methods of work, etc., might be considered by the 1937 Conference. ' 


The question of the use of machinery has recently become important. 
A number of regulations had been adopted restricting the use of 
machinery on relief works, so that more workers might be employed, 
but in some countries this policy had been abandoned after trial, not 
only as inefficient, but on the ground that the increased direct em- 
ployment was offset by the decreased indirect employment in the 
manufacture of machinery. 


Public Works for Young Persons, Nonmanual Workers, and Women 


Public works for young persons are generally relief works and of an 
emergency character, and therefore, it was stated, do not come within 
the scope of international regulations covering normal public works. 
Also the 1935 Conference adopted a recommendation relating to the 
organization of special work for them. 

The measures adopted by the various countries for finding employ- 
ment for nonmanual workers in occupations for which they have thi 
skill and training, it was suggested, should be given consideration by 
the 1937 Conference. 

Public-works projects which provide direct employment for women 
and special relief works for which they are qualified have been pro- 
vided in a number of countries, and the general adoption of such 
measures might, it was intimated, be facilitated by the 1937 Con- 
ference. 
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International Collaboration 


A policy of advance planning of public works, for the regulariza- 
tion of employment, can be successfully carried out only if the rele- 
vant facts are known. With the exception of a few countries which 
have coordinating systems, the information available nationally, 
and in consequence internationally, is inadequate, the data reported 
reveal. 

Two things are necessary, it is stated, for an effective public-works 
policy—centralization and coordination of information as to public 


' works undertaken or planned in a country, and communication 


periodically of such information to other countries. The presentation 
of such information should follow a uniform plan, relating especially 
to methods of organization, public works planned, started, or exe- 
cuted, and labor conditions. 

A permanent international committee is suggested to examine the 
reports of the International Labor Office based on the information 
submitted by the governments; to draw conclusions therefrom; to 
review periodically, and if necessary to suggest amendment of, the 
plan in use for the presentation of such information ; and to give such 
advice or exercise such functions as will promote effective cooperation 
in the field of public works. 


Draft International Regulations 


On the basis of the information and analysis thereof presented in 
the report, the national planning of public works and international 
cooperation in this field were considered to be the main problems. A 
list of points on which governments might be consulted, and also a 
draft recommendation and resolution on international cooperation 
concerning public works, and a draft recommendation concerning 
the national planning of public works, as a basis for discussion at the 
1937 Conference, are set forth in the report on Planning of Public 
Works in Relation to Employment. 


Action of 1937 I. L. O. Conference 


At the twenty-third session of the International Labor Conference 
at Geneva in June 1937, practically unanimous conclusions were 
reached on the question of the planning of public works. The two 
recommendations and one resolution drafted by the International 
Labor Office were thoroughly discussed by the conference committee 
which considered the subject and several amendments were made.” 
All three proposals as amended were passed by the Conference without 
a negative vote, though three governments did not participate in the 
final voting. 





? See Monthly Labor Review for August 1937 (pp. 349-351), 
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The first recommendation was on international cooperation i) th 
matter of public works, its object being to insure annual reporis }y 
the member States to the I. L. O. on the public works undertaken o; 
proposed, and their cooperation in any international committee \ hic) 
might be formed for the study of the information so secured. 

An accompanying resolution asks the Governing Body of the I. |. 0. 
to appoint such a committee to study the reports each year, to issyp 
summaries of the reports received, and to make recommendatiop; 
as to how to make the entire program more effective both nationally 
and internationally. Such committee should be composed of repre. 
sentatives of members who have agreed to cooperate, employers’ and 
workers’ representatives in equal numbers, representatives of the 
competent organizations of the League of Nations, and experts jf 
needed. 

The second recommendation included a number of principles {o; 
the guidance of the States, in order that the public works adopted 
should, in the largest measure possible, relieve unemployment and 
reduce economic fluctuations. Emphasis is laid on the point that large 
programs of public works should be carefully planned in advance and 
not hastily in times of crisis. Among the principles advocated are 
suitable timing, which involves the increase of public works in times 
of depression, to be made possible by advance preparation in times 
of prosperity of public works which can be held in reserve for times 
of crisis, the setting up of a national coordinating body, etc. 

As to the financing of public works, the recommendation advocates 
the placing in reserve, in periods of prosperity, of the resources neces- 
sary for carrying on public works prepared for depression periods: 
limited borrowing in times of prosperity and rapid repayment of 
previous loans; financing by loans in times of depression of public 
works likely to stimulate recovery; and a general monetary policy by 
which at such times credit can be expanded when necessary for speed- 
ing up public works, etc. The lowest possible rate of interest should 
be paid on loans for public works. Consultation of the coordinating 
body heretofore mentioned not only on financial policies but also on 
taxation policies is advocated. 

The recommendation also calls attention to public works which 
will provide employment for such classes as women, young workers, 
and nonmanual workers, and considers the conditions of recruiting 
for employment on public works. It adopts the principle of paying 
workers on public works not less than the prevailing rates in the 
district where the work is done. In case there are no such recognized 
rates, then those paid in the nearest district with similar general 
industrial circumstances shall be paid, except that in any case the 
wages paid shall be sufficient for a reasonable standard of living for 
the workers as understood in their time and country. 
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EXPENDITURES FOR RELIEF, 1936-37 


IN FEBRUARY 1937 there were 1,728,000 cases, or an aggregate of 
5,467,000 persons, in continental United States receiving general 
relief, according to official estimates. This represented a decline of 
19.0 and 21.8 percent, respectively, from February of the year previous. 
The general improvement in economic conditions and the develop- 
ment of the public-assistance program of the Social Security Board 
were responsible for a much larger decrease in the number of cases 
during the spring and summer of 1936 than the usual seasonal decline. 
While increased relief needs—the result of drought, an unusual 
amount of sickness, and strikes, in addition to the usual seasonal 
conditions—resulted in a rise in relief rolls during the following 
winter, the net decline over the year indicated the importance of the 
nonseasonal factors. 

Family cases declined 23.0 percent during the year ending in 
February 1937, as compared with a decrease of only 7.6 percent in 
single-person cases. This represented an important change in the 
make-up of the case load. Fluctuations in employment and changes 
in seasonal requirements seem to affect family cases more than 
single-person cases. 

The total number of cases, both of families and of single persons, 
and the aggregate number of persons, receiving relief each month 
from January 1936 to February 1937, with the proportion the relief 
clients were of the total population, are shown in table 1. 

The estimated amount of general relief extended in February 1937 
was 15.9 percent less than in the same month in 1936. As the esti- 
mated number of cases declined 19 percent during the year, there was 
a slight increase in the average amount of relief per case—from $22.02 
to $22.84. The total amount expended for general relief in February 
1937 was $39,470,000 as compared with $46,960,000 in February of 
the preceding year. 





1 Data in this article are from Federal Emergency | press release, Washington, May 3, 1937: State and 
Relief Administration and Social Security Board, | Local Expenditures for All Types of Relief Show 
General Relief Statistics, January to February 1937, | Sharp Rise, 1933-36, 

Washington, 1937; Works Progress Administration 
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TABLE 1.—Estimated Number of Families and Persons Receiving General Relief, J. 


























‘uary " 
1936 to February 1937 ! 
— pur’ 
Number of cases receiving relief | Persons lier. ving re. apt 
aR FRta for 
Month ne 9 the 
Single # it | 
Total Families persons Number : u suf 
— pempqensipennint <teigpenpimeictl _ Du 
1936 Sté 
} PSS ESS Bs 3 SUC SR ITs tar et BE eens 2, 213, 000 1, 661. 000 552, 000 7, 334, 000 7 
EE PS re Tee 2, 133, 000 1, 579, 000 554, 000 6, 994. 000 ‘ | 
Sa SL EP Rey i BOYER ES 2, 005, 000 1, 470, 000 535. 000 6, 521, 000 
CS ECR TE ees + Se 1, 825, 000 1, 316, 000 509, 000 5, 855. 000 4 no} 
Mi biddbincatiih candedertbibbadendineeabde 1, 668, 000 1, 181, 000 487, 000 5, 263, 000 4 P 
i itihkdtincercree~detgcneeinnteeceinanal 1, 566,000 | 1,091, 000 475,000 | 4, 853, 000 ¥ En 
0S OA ee 3 eee 1, 460,000 | 1, 007, 000 453,000 | “4, 437, 000 ; aD 
. 4 8 0 a SEOR SLRS Bs bes ee 1, 437, 000 987, 000 450, 000 4, 369, 000 3.4 
Sree Seen J 1, 394, 000 954, 000 440,000 | 4, 265, 000 3.3 $9 
SS ath didbdind ciedchebdbat bidet veh tddbkt 1, 406, 000 971, 000 435, 000 4, 312, 000 3.4 
RE SIE 8 F I 1, 415, 000 981, 000 434, 000 4, 350, 000 34 ar” 
REET ST EAS; a 1, 518, 000 1, 057, 000 461, 000 4, 731, 000 3.7 f r 
ul 
1987 
pe aS ee, ey 1, 668, 000 1, 170, 000 498, 000 5, 255, 000 | pe 
PE ib ictidnchtadusdebbbbhedddoddieend 1. 1, 728,000 | 1,216, 000 512,000 | 5, 467, 000 








1 Corrected to June 9, 1937. 
? Based on Bureau of Census estimate of population as of July 1, 1936. 


The Federal, State, local, and total funds estimated to have been 
























































expended for general relief each month from January 1936 to February ir 
. S 
1937 are shown in table 2. wt 
19 
TABLE 2.—Obligations for General Relief in Continental United States, January 1936 to 1¢ 
February 1937 ! al 
—_ di 
| Federal State | Local 
Ce atte ® p] 
Month Total al 
Amount Per Amount Per- Amount . 
, cent cent ti 
ee i r. } a Ss #, rr ta 
1936 | g 
I ciisine Soasieiand $48, 000, 000 | $5, 400, 000 11.2 $26, 670, 000 55. 6 $15, 930, 000 2 
February....--.......- 46, 960,000 | 1, 260, 000 2.7| 27,570,000} 58.7] 18,130,000 8. re 
Ms ck | 44, 660,000 | 1/010, 000 2.3| 26,150,000; 585] 17,500,000| 392 
April.......-------.----| 40,430,000 | 1, 110,000 2.8| 22,570,000} 55.8] 16,750,000; 414 ts 
eg CTR es | 35, 500, 000 630, 000 1.8] 19,320,000} 544]! 15,550,000 (3.8 
a il Aad 33, 660, 000 420, 000 1.2] 18,980,000] 56.4| 14,260,000 12.4 
| 
Sete ry | 31, 150, 000 290, 000 .9| 17,410,000] 55.9] 13,450, 000 13.2 T 
August................- 29, 980, 000 120, 000 -4| 16,800,000} 56.0] 13,060,000} 43. 
September...___. wate? 30, 340, 000 270, 000 -9 | 17,080,000| 56.3] 12,990,000) 428 
SSS 31, 050, 000 90, 000 -3| 17,560.000| 56.5 | 13,400,000 ‘3 
November............. 32, 270, 000 50, 000 -2| 18,490,000} 57.3 13,730,000 1 
December............... 36, 680, 000 210, 000 .6 | 20,700,000} 56.4] 15,770,000) 4 « 
Total, 12 months.| 440, 680, 000 | 10, 860, 000 2.5 | 249,300,000} 56.6 180, 520, 000 10.9 
1987 - <4 ot - 
January...........--.. | 38, 140, 000 210, 000 .6| 21,330,000} 55.9 16,600,000 ‘3 7 
February__...---.----- 39, 470, 000 100, 000 2| 22,880,000} 580] 16,490,000 (1.8 . 
Total, 14 months.| 518, 290, 000 | 11, 170, 000 | 2.2| 293, 510,000 | 56.6 | 213, 610, 000 | 2 
ila p 


1 Corrected to June 9, 1937. 
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The relative amount of State funds comprised in the total expendi- 
tures for general relief was about the same in February of both years— 
approximately 58 percent. Federal funds expended in February 1937 
formed only 0.2 percent as against 2.7 percent in the same month of 
the previous year. ‘The proportion of local funds, however, increased 
sufficiently to make up for the decrease in the Federal proportion. 
During the year Federal funds used for relief declined 92 percent, 
State funds 17 percent, and local funds only 9 percent. 

In addition to funds spent for general relief, the administrative and 
nonrelief costs of the general-relief program and the costs of special 
Emergency Relief Administration programs administered by State 
and local emergency relief administrations amounted to approximately 
$9,300,000 in February 1936, and approximately $5,270,000 in Febru- 
ary 1937. Federal funds formed approximately 37 percent of the 
funds used to meet these costs in February 1936, and only about 9 
percent in the same month in 1937. 


State and Local Relief Expenditure, 1933-36 


Nearly four times as much was spent by State and local governments 
from their own funds for relief and work programs in 1936 as in 1933. 
State and local expenditures for these purposes were $1,244,953,000 in 
1936, as compared with $338,793,000 in 1933. During the 4 years, 
1933 to 1936, the total State and local expenditures for these purposes 
amounted to $2,940,191,000, being spent as follows: $1,687,117,000 on 
direct and work relief; $87,036,000 on Civil Works Administration 
projects; $244,461,000 on Works Progress Administration projects; 
and $921,577,000 on Public Works Administration projects. In addi- 
tion, State and local funds in connection with the Social Security pro- 
gram amounted to nearly $100,000,000 in 1936. 

The amount spent by State and local governments for the various 


relief and work programs in each year 1933 to 1936 is given in 
table 3. 


Taste 3.—Local and State Funds Expended for Relief and Work Programs, 1933-36 


{In thousands of dollars] 

















Total, 1933 . , 
Program to 1936 1933 1934 1935 1936 
Tetac Aled. bi. cidseL.-|) SRO E $338, 793 $641,808 | $714,637 $1, 244, 953 
Relief (direct and work)..._._..._.__- 1, 687, 117 312, 115 412, 380 468, 072 494, 550 
Civil Works Administration__......_- 87, 036 19, 922 5 | a 64 Paci ane 
Works Progress Administration - ____. __ « Usieear yl Wve Pa ae 22, 810 221, 651 
Publie Works Administration _..____- 921, 577 6, 756 162, 314 223, 755 528, 752 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN PHILADELPHIA, MAY 1927 


SLIGHTLY under one-fourth (24.4 percent) of employable persons 
in Philadelphia were unemployed in the late spring of 1937, accor«ing 
to the annual sample survey of the jobless made between May 15 and 
June 5, 1937, by the industrial research department of the Univer. 
sity of Pennsylvania.' About 5 percent of the employables were 
engaged on part-time work. 

This year’s investigation was made in cooperation with the Nationa] 
Research Project of the Works Progress Administration. 

The percentage of unemployment in Philadelphia, as indicated by 
these sample surveys, has declined continuously since the highest 
point—46 percent in 1933—to below the figure reported for 193] 
(25.5 percent). Part-time employment reached its peak in 1932, 
when the percentage was 20.8, and was reduced to 5.1 percent in 1937. 
or a little below the 1930 record. 

A summary of the major findings of the surveys since 1929 is given 
in the accompanying table. 


Employment Status of Employable Persons in Philadelphia Unemployment Census 
Sample, 1929-37 
































Employable persons 
Num- or ae 
cont ad | Employed 
Year house- Total —| Unemp! 

holds : ‘ : 

enum- Full time Part time 

a hols a ee Plies. ee 

| 
Num- Per- Num- Per- Num- | Per- Num- Per 
ber cent ber cent ber | cent ber I 
| 

EEE ee eee 31, 551 | 58, 866 100.0 | 52,756 89.6 (1) (*) 6, 110 10.4 
EER RAs eee ....-| 36,665 | 69, 884 100.0 | 55,788 79.8 3, 648 5.2 | 10,448 15 
Sea swcktunccnl Sane | a ae 100.0 | 40, 766 60.7 9, 243 13.8 | 17,141 25. 5 
ee ee ees 35,471 | 66, 854 100.0 | 24, 782 37.1 | 13, 887 20.8 | 28, 185 42.1 
RSE ER Te RE 35, 820 | 66, 454 100.0 | 22,630 34 1 | 13, 256 19.9 | 30, 568 16.0 
TE RS eres 40, 931 | 78, 121 100.0 | 38,420 49.2 | 11, 437 | 14.6 | 28, 264 6. 2 
Diinb66 > ccithudidbeatie tabdna | 43,997 | 78, 524 100.0 | 41,489 §2.8 | 11,125 14.2 | 25,910 3. 0 
aE aR Se aS 44,817 | 79, 822 100.0 | 48, 669 61.0 7, 086 8.9 | 24,067 30. 1 
SIE i crentaitetititts praicteminitoiboreannin’ | 45,928 | 79,610 100.0 | 56, 150 70. 5 4, 007 5.1 | 19,453 24.4 























1 Figures for part-time employment not available. 


The above tabulation is based on the findings of surveys of approx- 
mately 9 percent of the employable population of Philadelphia; each 
year the same selected blocks of 10 school districts have been covered, 
but the enumerative facilities have varied from time to time. Em- 
ployable persons were defined as ‘“‘those 16 years of age and over, 
working or seeking work.’’ Prior to 1935 full-time employment was 
reported in terms of the practice of the industry. In subsequent 
studies, work of less than 30 hours per week was defined as part-time 
employment. For the purpose of these annual censuses persons 00 
work-relief projects were regarded as unemployed. 





1 Mimeographed report of cooperating offices under date of July 11, 1937. 
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COAL MINING AND BRITISH UNEMPLOYMENT 


PROTRACTED unemployment in the special areas of Great Britain 
where, on March 15, 1937, nearly a quarter of a million men between 
the ages of 18 and 64 were out of work, is accounted for in large part 
by the continued depression in the coal-mining industry. This is 
brought out by a special analysis of the registers of the employment 
exchanges in the four areas designated as ‘‘special”’ because of their 
slow recovery from the depression. The analysis was made by the 
Ministry of Labor and the results are presented in the Ministry of 
Labor Gazette of July 1937 (p. 254). The unemployment record of all 
men registered as unemployed on March 15, 1937, was studied to 
determine the number, age, occupation, and industrial classification 
of those who had been continuously unemployed for a period of 3 
months or longer. The total number covered by the detailed analysis 
was approximately 150,000. Of these, 32 percent (47,779) were 
coal miners, practically one-half of whom (23,583) were 45 years of 
age or older. Moreover, the Gazette states: 

The importance of coal mining as a factor in the situation is even greater than 
the figures indicate, owing to the numerous instances where men who would regard 
themselves as coal miners, and would normally look to that industry for their 
livelihood, have secured a spell of work in another industry and have been reclas- 
sified to that industry. Thus in a number of such cases men are now classified 


under public-works contracting as the result of having obtained employment on 
a relief scheme, with no subsequent employment in coal mining. 


The proportion of unemployed who were coal miners varied between 
the different areas. In England and Wales as a whole the percentage 
was 35 percent. This ranged from 24 percent in the Durham and 
Tyneside area to 47 percent in South Wales. In the special area of 
Scotland only 21 percent of all those who had been continuously 
unemployed for 3 or more months were miners. 

Taking all occupations and industries into consideration, the 
analysis showed that 64 percent of the men in the special areas of 
England and Wales and 56 percent of those in the Scottish area who 
were out of work on March 15 had had no work for at least 3 months. 
Again the incidence of prolonged unemployment varied as between 
areas, being 56 percent in the Durham and Tyneside and Scottish 
areas, 67 percent in West Cumberland, and 78 percent in South Wales. 

The following table shows the age and industrial distribution of the 
men covered by the special analysis: 
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Age and Industrial Distribution of Workers in Special Areas of Great Britain, Unem 






































‘loved 
for 3 Months or Longer, as of Mar. 15, 1937 
England and Wales | 
| | —| 
Industry and age of workers — Durham Scottish 
a and a area wee 
| Tyne- Wales Total ‘ 
ee | side | area | 
area | 
All industries and services -_-...........-.- +. 7,354 | 60,665 | 52,737 | 120, 7: 28, 461 | 
cht ndnctineacgebcediparticé ‘ 896 6, 777 4, 449 12, 122 3, 910 | 39 
nnd duccmenandagtenanphinns ; 1,704 | 14,340 9,955 | 25,999 6, 973 7 TH 
3g |, Se ee pena is 1, 649 13, 348 11, 916 26, 913 6, 221 
i csennisen iene sadivbuaiamien que nttonee 1,504 | 12,464 | 12,671 | 26,729 5, 367 1 eg 
55 to 64 years... .........-.-.---.-.-..----.-| 1,511] 13,736 | 13,746 | 28,993] 5,990 1’ 98 Vee 
Shipbuilding and repairing... ................- 16| 5,153 2% | 5,195} 2,575 | - ma 
18 to 24 years............ satcenbonssnsubeces 5 512 5 522 365 7 the 
Se icincdtcyhcainedssunsnsene Sabie 4 1, 042 3 1, 049 667 
het itiedinmnaitinne Uptmemied ot 4; 1,08 7 1,094 45 the 
45 to 54 years_...--.----......----.-.- oe 1} 1,085 5 | 1,091 450 | 
SS GO G6 years.................... pecncgudens 2 1, 431 6 1, 439 548 | x7 y 
ERGSBOSTING... . .200----02--2e2cceeeee-e- edmaned 150 2, 647 332 3, 129 1, 402 | fol 
III 5 cits « <obdacictebi ddan 33 386 85 504 243 | : 
25 to 34 years......--- nenapiphatian aetnod 46 549 91 686 322 dir 
eS aes Se ee ~~ 27 452 65 544 265 
45 to 54 yesrs....-_-.- . pronnan et 21 | 479 52 552 254 . C0] 
55 to 64 years... -_--- ee ee _ 23 781 | 39 843 318 : 
| ) 
ane ie aaa 2,815 | 14,325 | 24,747] 41,887] 5,892 ut 
lil gta RE Bip Da iy ane 344 1, 269 1, 959 3, 572 466 | ing 
ee ai onkidcoodsonbsdness bitens 655 3, 014 4,731 8, 400 1, 345 t 
35 to 44 years............ sommnhnandan / 582 2, 981 5, 613 9, 176 1, 237 pr 
45 to 54 years............-- bbbboosenboee 619 3, 082 6,634 | 10,335 1, 252 
eee ae amen 615 3, 979 5, 810 10, 404 1, 592 19 of 
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EMPLOYEE-SAVINGS PROGRAMS 


THE STRAIN placed on employee-savings plans by the depression re- 
vealed certain inherent weaknesses in the plans themselves. A study! 
made by the Industrial Relations Section of Princeton University shows 
the status of a number of the plans immediately before and at the end of 
the depression and what happened to them in the intervening period. 
The employee-savings plans covered in the study include the 
following: Bank-deposit plans, in which deposits are made either 
directly or through the company in commercial or savings banks; 
company-investment plans, in which the company handles the funds 
either as individual savings accounts or as short- or long-term borrow- 
ing from the employees; stock-purchase plans; investment trusts, 
providing for the pooling of employee funds in the purchase and sale 
of stocks and bonds; building and loan associations; credit unions; and 
a miscellaneous group of plans in which the savings plan is coordinated 
with other measures such as benefit, insurance, or pension plans. 
The data covered 258 companies having a total of 282 plans in 1929. 
Of this number 58 were bank-deposit plans; 39, company-investment 
plans; 117, stock-purchase plans; 9, investment-trust plans; 25, build- 
ing-and-loan plans; 27, credit-union plans; and 7, composite thrift 
plans. If more than one plan of the same type was in effect in one 
company they were counted as one plan. In 1936 the lowest rate of 
survival was found in the stock-purchase plans, of which only 30 
or 25.6 percent had been continued. The rate of survival of invest- 
ment-trust plans was 55.5 percent and of composite thrift plans 85.7 
percent, while the rate for bank-deposit plans, company-investment 
plans, and building and loan associations ranged from 64 to 68 percent. 
The number of investment-trust and composite thrift plans was so 
small that the survival rate was not regarded as particularly significant. 
Credit unions had the highest survival rate—96.3 percent—only 1 plan 
having been given up in 1936 while 51 new plans had been started. 
In general, the companies included in the study represented all the 
principal forms of business enterprise. It was not apparent that 
there was any relationship between the type of enterprise and the 
survival rate of the plans, with the exception of the employee-stock- 


' Princeton University. Industrial Relations Section. Princeton, N.J., 1937. Employee Savings Pro- 
grams; an analysis of recent trends, by Helen Baker. 
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purchase group in which public utilities had the highest discon: inyg. 
tion rate—80 percent—although manufacturing and railroads shioweg 
a decrease of 76 and 75 percent, respectively, in this type of plan. 
Only 2 new stock-purchase plans were recorded, and these were jy 
the banking and insurance group of industries. 

The size of the company appeared to be a factor in the survival 
rate of the plans, as 62 percent of the plans in companies with fewer 
than 500 employees were continued, the rate declining, as size of the 
company increased, to 42 percent in companies with more than 1(),009 
employees. This was particularly true in regard to employee-stock. 
purchase plans, as not only were more of these plans established in the 
larger compames but a higher percentage was discontinued. In com. 
pany-investment plans it did not seem that there was any particular 
relationship between the size of the company and survival, as the 
worst record was found in the companies having from 5,000 to 10,000 
employees and the best record among the 500 to 1,000 group, while 
companies with fewer than 500 employees showed a much lower survival 
rate then those with over 10,000 employees. 

Comparing the number of plans in effect in 1936 with those in 
force in 1929, it was found that there had been a decided shift in 
trends, for while in 1929 employees’ stock ownership ranked first, with 
117 plans, and credit unions fourth, with 27 plans, by 1936 the stock- 
ownership plans were in third place, with 32 plans, and credit unions 
occupied first place, with 77 plans. 

The following table, giving the number of discontinued plans and 
the number of new plans between 1929 and 1936, shows the changes 
which have taken place during the 8-year period. 


Changes Within the 1929-36 Period, by Type of Plan 





| | Em- | 














| Com- - In- | Build- 
Item Bank | pany pease | vest- ing Credit calle otal 
sit | imvest-| “Dur. | ment | and | union | thin 
po | ment ad trust loan 
| 
Number of plans discontinued -_-_-.-.- 20 14 87 4 | 8 | 1 1 13 
Number of new plans-...............- 12 2 _}; =e A eumedeil 51 3 0 
| 














In the general survey of company experience with particular savings 
plans it is stated that there have been two main reasons for their 
establishment. One has been the desire to help employees and the 
other to further the interests of the firm through increased employee 
interest and stability. In adopting a plan the management had to 


consider the questions of security, rate of interest, and appreciation 
of the funds, as well as what part of his earnings an employee could 
save and to what extent he could undertake long-time commitments. 
During the period of prosperity preceding the depression both em- 
ployers and employees were inclined to take these things for granted, 
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but with the depression it was discovered that the feeling of security 
was largely illusory and that it was impossible to predict the ability 
to save. The reduced earnings and unemployment during the years 
of the depression, which made it impossible in many instances for 
employees to continue the savings to which they had committed them- 
selves, and the necessity for converting their holdings into cash in 
numerous cases meant a loss to employees or to employers who had 
definitely assumed responsibility for the safekeeping of their em- 
ployees’ savings. This was particularly true of employee-stock- 
ownership plans, the company-investment plans, and the investment 
trusts. ‘The decline in real-estate values was another factor, which 
affected building and loan associations, while the banking crisis 
effected the bank-deposit plans unfavorably. From the experience 
with these plans during the depression it appears that there is a defi- 
nite tendency away from company-controlled funds and toward 
more independent plans. The rapid increase in the number of credit 
unions, which if wisely managed ‘“‘provide a valuable system for the 
profitable and safe use of small savings and a source of small loans at 
reasonable rates of interest” is proof of this tendency. These organi- 
zations are in large measure independent of the companies although 
all credit unions organized among the employees of one company 
are to a certain extent subsidized by the company even if only to the 
extent of providing free office space or paying a salary to the treasurer 
of the association. Approval of the management is also implied in 
any savings system which requires pay-roll deductions. However, 
it is said that the majority of the companies report that they take no 
part in the organization and administration of the credit unions other 
than to give advice when it is specifically requested. Since credit 
unions are primarily cooperative thrift associations, much depends 
upon the development of capable administration and the ability of the 
members as a whole to accept joint responsibility for the activities 
of the union. 

In conclusion it is stated in the report that— 

Employee-savings plans, as an institution, have weathered the depression. 
However, great changes have occurred both in the comparative number of differ- 
ent types of savings plans and in the prevailing opinion as to their desirability 
and value. Employee stock ownership survives, but with an entirely different 
status than in 1928. The excellent experience with credit unions, as well as a 
reorientation of thinking concerning the purposes of employee-savings plans, 
has given this particular type of organization a great impetus for growth. Bank- 
deposit plans, which were badly affected by the banking crisis, have found new 
strength in the confidence given by Federal deposit insurance. Other types of 
plans are profiting by the lessons of the depression and rebuilding on more solid 
foundations. Building and loan associations, in particular, have been strength- 
ened and will continue to meet a specific need. 


What the future developments in employee-savings plans are likely to be is 
hardly predictable from the evidence of present status. It takes no powers of 
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prophecy, however, to foresee a continuing increase in the number of 
unions. There is sufficient expression of opinion to indicate that em; 
stock-ownership plans will be entered into with much greater caution than }«f 
A realization that the risks involved in stock ownership make it appropria‘ 
for high-salaried employees may determine the field of growth for these ple 


POPOPOCS 


SOCIAL-ECONOMIC STATUS OF NEGROES 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


APPROXIMATELY 4 (38.8) percent of the 73,122 Negro gainfy| 
workers in the District of Columbia in 1930 were professional persons, 
1.7 percent were proprietors, managers, or officials, and 6.3 percent 
were clerks and kindred workers. The majority, 66.2 percent, were 
unskilled workers. Of the 31,311 Negro female gainful workers, 75. 
percent were unskilled, servants being included in this group. 

The following table from a press release of the United States 
Bureau of the Census, dated May 12, 1937, shows the distribution of 
gainful workers in the District of Columbia in social-economic groups, 
by color or race, and sex, in 1930. In this presentation approximately 
83.8 percent of the Negro gainful workers are classified as unskilled 
or semiskilled, as compared to 17.9 percent of the native white and 
32.1 percent of the foreign-born white. 


Gainful Workers in the District of Columbia, by Color or Race, 
Sex, and Class, 1930 















































Number Percent 
Sex and class of workers | Native mat ibid ol 
a] 1 s | To a) aNe 7” 
Total white | born Negro | Total ! white | born 
white white 

Re: 243, 853 |153, 367 | 16,818 | 73,122 | 400.0 | 100.0| 100.0 
Professional persons. ............-...- 24,903 | 20,399 | 1,666] 2,784 10. 2 13.3 9.9 8 
Proprietors, managers, and officials._._| 18,465 | 13,512 | 3,604] 1,217 7.6 8.8 21. 4 1.7 
Clerks and kindred workers........_- 76,023 | 68,151 | 3,161} 4,640 31. 2 44.4 18.8 
Skilled workers and foremen-.-_-_...--- 29, 963 | 23,780 | 2,996 3,180 12.3 15.5 17.8 
Semiskilled workers...............--- 36, 164 | 20,551 2,617 | 12,871 14.8 13.4 15. 6 
Unskilled workers...................- 58,335 | 6,974] 2,774 | 48, 430 22.9 4.5 16.5 

NET Re ee ee ae ee 19, 674 3, 537 570 | 15, 551 8.0 2.3 3.4) 21.3 

Ee 38, 661 3,437 | 2,204 | 32,879 15.9 2.2 13.1 | 45.0 
pe ee 155, 028 | 99,709 | 13,002 | 41,811 100.0} 100.0 100. 0 
Professional persons.................- 14,850 | 12,430 | 1,127 | 1, 242 9.6] 12.5 8.7 
Proprietors, managers, and officials__._| 17,110 | 12,529 | 3,367] 1,084 11.0 12.6 25.9 6 
Clerks and kindred workers -......_._- 37,718 | 32,129 1,978 | 3,554 24.3 32.2 15. 2 
Skilled workers and foremen-__._.__._- 29,503 | 23,465 | 2,945 | 3,086 19. 0 23.5 22.7 7.4 
Semiskilled workers.........._- a OE 24,407 | 14, 44) 1,900 | 7,945 15.7 14. 5 14. 6 0 
Unskilled workers.................... 31,440 | 4,715] 1,685 | 24,900 20.3 4.7 13. 0 1.6 

| Ey i pa sae 19, 223 3, 422 543 | 15, 242 12.4 3.4 4.2 | 

Servant classes. .................-. 12,217} 1,293) 1,142] 9, 658 7.9 1.3 8.8 | 
ek 88, 825 | 53,658 | 3,816 | 31,311 | 100.0] 100.0| 100.0) 
Professional persons--...-.----.-.---- 10, 053 | 7, 969 539) 1,542) US) 149) 14.1) 49 
Proprietors, managers, and officials...| 1, 355 983 237 133 1.5 1.8 6.2 | 4 
Clerks and kindred workers. ......... 38,305 | 36,022 1,183) 1,086 43.1 67.1 31.0 . 5 
Skilled workers and foremen..._...... 460 315 51 94 5 6 1.3 | 3 
Semiskilled workers.................. 11,757 | 6,110 717 | 4,926 13.2 11.4 18.8 5. 1 
Unskilled workers.................... 26,895 | 2,259) 1,089) 23, 530 30.3 4.2 28. 5 5.1 

Pt hi didudhtiencdudibaresdiva 451 115 27 309 5 .2 we 1.0 

Servant classes................... 26,444 | 2,144) 1,062) 23, 221 29.8 4.0 27.8 74.2 




















1 Includes figures for 546 workers of ‘‘other races’’—506 males and 40 females. 
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MIGRATION OF PHILIPPINE LABOR TO HAWAITI, 
1932 TO 1936 


THE EMIGRATION of Filipinos to Hawaii has practically ceased, 
asa result mainly of the discontinuance by the Hawaiian Sugar Plant- 
ers’ Association of its earlier policy of recruiting labor in the Philippine 
Islands for the Hawaiian plantations. The Tydings-McDuffie Law 
(approved Mar. 24, 1934), providing for the independence of the Philip- 
pines, may also have been a factor in arresting the exodus of Filipino 
workers to the Territory of Hawaii. 

From 1932 to 1936 a total of 19,618 Filipino laborers returned from 
Hawaii to their own country. The yearly average for each of the 
last 2 years, however, was only 1,720, as compared to 8,155 in 1932. 
Figures showing the numbers emigrating to, and returning from, 
Hawail, by year, since 1932 are presented in the following table based 
on the annual report of the Secretary of Labor of the Philippines for 
the period November 15, 1935, to December 31, 1936. 


Migration of Filipinos to and from Hawaii, 1932 to 1936 





To Hawaii From Hawaii 
Period - See ost 2 








| 
Women| Minors; Total Men |Women| Minors! Total 








GR... ..cantiith ooncctghtaseswetibesaal i 213 | 6,211 516 1, 428 8, 155 
1066... . cnanankances dh beessie 69 | 2,810 343 985 4, 138 
34. . a Pe a ee 58 | 2,919 264 701 3, 884 
Jan. 1 to Nov. 14, 1935_--- ‘ 63 | 1,322 | 108 208 1, 638 
Noy. 15, 1935, to Dec. 31, 1936 | 40 | 1,402 | 102 299 1, 803 

















| 


443 | 14, 664 | 1208 | 3,621 | 19,618 








COMPULSORY LABOR SERVICE IN CHINA 


REGULATIONS governing compulsory labor service in China are 
given in an order of the Executive Yuan,! which became effective 
October 14, 1936, according to a communication to the International 
Labor Office.? This service is to be employed on defense works, road 
construction, water supply, and afforestation. Every fit male be- 
tween 18 and 45 years of age is required to perform compulsory labor 
service for 3 to 5 days per annum. The organization of the service 
is to be in the hands of the provincial and local authorities, who have 
the responsibility of seeing that all eligible males are summoned at the 


proper time for the required work, taking into consideration local 
conditions. 


‘One of the five Yuans, or Departments, of the| 4 International Labor Office. Industrial and La- 
Chinese Government. bor Information, Geneva, May 17, 1937, p. 258. 
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The labor period must be so fixed as to make the fullest possib|. ys, 
of holidays and of the time when agricultural operations are not iindey 
way. Proposals with this object in view must be approved by the 
Executive Yuan. 

When the persons subject to the service are engaged in occupations 
outside their respective birthplaces, they may be drafted for comp). 
sory labor only in the locality in which they are employed. In vep. 
eral, no persons may be called upon for labor service at more than 15 
li* from their homes. If the distance is greater, the authorities jp 
charge of compulsory labor service must make provision for board 
and lodging for the workers. 

Three months preceding the making of the requisition for compul- 
sory labor service, the provincial and local authorities must, in accord- 
ance with the regulations in the order under review, submit to the 
Executive Yuan for approval, the requisition plan and its estimated 
cost, together with the plans of the different projects to be undertaken. 
It is also the duty of these authorities to see that before these projects 
are carried out steps are taken for the training of foremen and tech- 
nicians and that the necessary implements and tools are available and 
in good condition. 





? Li equals nearly five-eighths of a mile. 
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TECHNOLOGICAL TRENDS AND NATIONAL POLICY 


ON JUNE 18, 1937, the National Resources Committee submitted to 
the President a report by its subcommittee on technology under the 
chairmanship of Prof. W. F. Ogburn. The report is entitled ‘“Techno- 
logical Trends and National Policy, Including the Social Implications 
of New Inventions.”” The report, which makes extensive use of infor- 
mation published by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and various other 
agencies in the field of technological changes and their social effects, 
goes beyond most of the previously published studies in dealing with 
probable future trends on the ground that ‘‘anticipation of the future 
is the key to adequate planning for the best use of our national 
resources.”’ 

The report first analyzes the social aspects of technology, including 
the relation between technology and labor productivity on the one 
hand and volume of employment on the other hand. There is 
emphasis on the interdependence of science and technology. More 
than three-fourths of the report consists of a discussion of technology in 
the principal fields of productive enterprise. These fields as classified 
by the committee are agriculture, the mineral industries, transporta- 
tion, communication, power, the chemical industries, the electrical- 
goods industries, metallurgy, and the construction industries. An 
effort is made to evaluate a considerable number of recent develop- 
ments such as air conditioning, the airplane, the mechanical cotton 
picker, and tray agriculture. Attention is focused on the near future, 
which is defined as the next 20 years. 

The subcommittee on technology is a part of the science committee 
of the National Resources Committee; and in a foreword the science 
committee summarizes the findings and presents recommendations 
for further action. These findings and recommendations are repro- 
duced below from the Foreword. 


Findings 


‘1. The large number of inventions made every year shows no tend- 
ency to diminish. On the contrary, the trend is toward further increases. 
No cessation of social changes due to invention is to be expected. It 
is customary to speak of the present age as one of great change, as 
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though it were a turbulent transition period between two platesiis of 
calm, but such a conclusion is illusory. Though the rate of change jnay 
vary in the future there is no evidence whatever of a changeless })ea¢p 
ahead. 

“2. Although technological unemployment is one of the most | ragic 
effects of the sudden adoption of many new inventions (which muy }y. 
likened to an immigration of iron men), inventions create jobs as wel] 
as take them away. While some technological changes have res\\\te4 
in the complete elimination of occupations and even entire industries 
the same or other changes have called into being new occupations. 
services, and industries. 

“3. No satisfactory measures of the volume of technological unem.- 
ployment have as yet been developed, but at least part of the price 
for this constant change in the employment requirements of industry 
is paid by labor, since many of the new machines and techniques result 
in ‘occupational obsolescence.’ The growth and decay of industries 
and occupations caused by technological progress necessitate con- 
tinuous and widespread—and not always successful—readjustiments 
and adaptations on the part of workers whose jobs are affected by 
these changes. 

“4. The question whether there will be a large amount of wnem- 
ployment during the next period of business prosperity rests only in 
part on the introduction of new inventions and more efficient industrial 
techniques. The other important elements are changes in the com- 
position of the country’s production (such as appreciable changes in 
the proportion which service activities constitute of the total), the 
growth of population, changes in the demands for goods and services, 
shift in markets, migration of industry, hiring-age policies of in- 
dustries, and other factors discussed in the body of the report. For 
instance, even if industrial technique remained the same, the volume 
of production would have to be greater in the future than in 1929 in 
order to absorb the increase in the working population and keep 
unemployment to the level of that date. If the productivity of 
1935 (the latest year for which figures are available) continues the 
same in 1937, and the composition of the Nation’s total product 
remains unchanged, production would have to be increased 20 percent 
over that of 1929 to have as little unemployment as existed then. 
Failing this there will be more unemployment and if labor efficiency 
is increased by new inventions or otherwise, then the production of 
physical goods and services must be more than 120 percent of what it 
was in 1929. 

“5. Aside from jobs, subtracted or added, new inventions affect all 
the great social institutions; family, church, local community, State, 
and industry. The committee finds that in all the fields of technology 
and applied science which were investigated there are many 1eW 
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inventions that will have important influences upon society and hence 
upon all planning problems. Particularly impressive were new inven- 
tions in agriculture, communication, aviation, metallurgy, chemistry, 
and electrical tools and appliances. 

“6, A large and increasing part of industrial development and of 
the correlated technological advances arises out of science and re- 
search. Invention is commonly an intermediate step between science 
and technological application, but this does not make less important 
the point that the basic ideas upon which these programs are developed 
come out of scientific discovery or creative activity. 

“7. Advance of many aspects of industry and the correlated tech- 


nologies is dependent upon scientific research and discovery. This 


fact is made clear by the increasing importance of research laboratories 
in the great industries. The research conducted is not only well 
organized but it is carried forward with the cooperation of investiga- 
tors having high rank in the field of science. If the contribution of 
research were to be reduced, the industries would tend to freeze in 
a particular pattern. 

“3. Though the influence of invention may be so great as to be 
immeasureable, as in the case of gunpowder or the printing press, 
there is usually opportunity to anticipate its impact upon society 
since it never comes instantaneously without signals. For invention 
is a process and there are faint beginnings, development, diffusion, 
and social influences, occurring in sequence, all of which require 
time. From the early origins of an invention to its social effects the 
time intervals average about 30 years. 

“9, While a serious obstacle to considering invention in planning 
is lack of precise knowledge, this is not irremediable nor the most 
difficult fact to overcome. Other equally serious obstacles are 
inertia of peoples, prejudice, lack of unity of purpose, and the diffi- 
culties of concerted action. 

“10. Among the resistances to the adoption of new inventions and 
hence to the spread of the advantages of technological progress there 
is especially noted those resistances arising in connection with scrap- 
ping equipment in order to install the new. Better accounting 
methods and greater appreciation of the rate of inventional develop- 
ment facilitates the spread of improved capital goods. The rate of 
capital obsolescence is especially a major problem under monopolistic 
conditions, which probably favor the adoption of technological 
improvements less than do conditions of keen competition. 

“11. The time lag between the first development and the full use of 
an invention is often a period of grave social and economic maladjust- 
ment, as, for example, the delay in the adoption of workmen’s com- 
pensation and the institution of ‘safety first’ campaigns after the 
introduction of rapidly moving steel machines. This lag emphasized 
the necessity of planning in regard to inventions. 
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Recommendations 


“1. The reports herewith presented reveal the imminence of « few 
very important inventions that may soon be widely used with result. 
ant social influences of significance. Since these inventions 
deeply affect planning, it is recommended that a series of studics be 
undertaken by the planning agencies herein recommended or by 
existing planning boards, with the aid of such natural and socia| 
scientists as may be needed, on the following inventions: The meclian- 
ical cotton picker, air-conditioning equipment, plastics, the photo- 
electric cell, artificial cotton and woolenlike fibers made from celly- 
lose, synthetic rubber, prefabricated houses, television, facsimile 
transmission, the automobile trailer, gasoline produced from coal, 
steep-flight aircraft planes, and tray agriculture. 

“2. A special case of the influence of invention is technolozica| 
unemployment. It is recommended that a joint committee be 
formed from the Department of Labor, the Department of Com- 
merce, the Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Mines, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Social Security Board, and the Works Progress 
Administration with such other cooperation as may be needed, for 
the purposes of keeping abreast with technological developments and 
ascertaining and noting the occupations and industries which are 
likely to be affected by imminent technological changes and the 
extent to which these inventions are likely to result in unemploy- 
ment. It is recommended that such information be made available 
through the appropriate departments to the industry and _ labor 
likely to be affected. 

“3. In view of the findings regarding the importance of technology 
and applied science, it is recommended that the Federal Government 
develop appropriate agencies for continuous study of them; and more 
specifically that there be set up in the respective departments science 
committees with the definite function of investigating and reporting 
at regular periods on the progress and trends of science and invention 
and the possible and economic effects flowing therefrom as they affect 
the work of the departments and of the agencies to whom they render 
service. Copies of such reports should be supplied to the National 
Resources Board, and it is recommended that insofar as is feasible 
they be made available to the various city, county, and State planning 
boards, and to the public. 

“4. Since the patent laws have considerable influence on the rate 
of technological progress, it is recommended that the whole system 
be reviewed by a group of social scientists and economists. This 
review, unlike others dealing with specific reforms, technical opera- 
tions, scientific aspects, or ethical implications, should be concerned 
with the articulation of the patenting process with the fundamental 
processes of human progress and the types of economic systems. 
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From such basic relationships the better adaptation of the system to 
changing conditions can be worked out in the necessary detail. 

“5. It is recommended that the Science Committee of the National 
Resources Committee, with the cooperation of other scientists that 
may be needed, make an investigation of the adequacy of the report- 
ing of inventions and of discoveries in applied science and advise on 
the feasibility (a) of more balanced coverage, (6) of selecting those 
more socially significant, and (c) of assembling of such data in some 
central location or locations. 

“6. The most important general conclusion to be drawn from these 
studies is the continuing growth of the already high and rapidly 
developing technology in the social structure of the Nation, and hence 
the hazard of any planning that does not take this fact into consid- 
eration. This pervasive interrelationship so clearly manifest through- 
out the pages of this report points to one great need, namely, a per- 


» manent over-all planning board. Such a board is needed to give 
_ breadth of consideration to the variety of factors which affect specific 
' plans. This board would take its place in the governmental pattern 


as coordinator for the many special planning boards, of which there 
are now 47 State boards, 400 county boards, and 1,100 city boards. 
The technology committee, therefore, makes to the National Re- 
sources Committee, as a major recommendation of this report, the 
creation of a National Resouces Board, as recommended by the 
President’s Committee on Administrative Management in their 
report of January 8, 1937.” 
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SELF-HELP COOPERATIVES IN IDAHO IN 1936 


OVER $79,000 worth of goods was produced by the self-help coopera. 
tives in Idaho in 1936, and the workers therein were paid a tot:| of 
$45,750 for their work. Data as to the operations of.these coopers. 
tives in 1936 are contained in the annual report of Idaho Self-Ielp 
Cooperatives,' from which the following information was taken. __ 


New Policies in Effect in 1936 


The self-help cooperative program was initiated in June 1934 as an 
activity of the Idaho Emergency Relief Administration, and was 
operated as such until the termination of the latter in December 193). 
Most of the self-help projects during that period were designed to 
meet the immediate subsistence needs of the group, and therefore 
included such activities as canning kitchens, clothing shops, and [uc'- 
wood enterprises, operated on the barter and exchange plan. 

The Idaho Cooperative Loan Corporation and Idaho Self-Ilelp 
Cooperatives were created at the close of the Idaho E. R. A., the former 
to act as trustee for the $71,406 net cash assets remaining from Federal! 
self-help grants and to determine policies for the continuation of the 
self-help work, and the latter to administer the program adopted. 
It was decided that as the urgent necessity for supplementary relief 
activities had largely disappeared, the objective of the new program 
should be “making groups of our unemployed people permanent) 
independent from relief.”” The conclusion was reached, from previous 
experience, that the greatest need of the average group of unemployed 
persons was qualified and effective management, which had been 
rarely found among the needy workers themselves, and that it was 
more economical for such groups to concentrate on industries close to 
the soil, rather than on processing activities which generally require 
heavy investment and long-term financing. 

Certain policies, based on past experience and observation, were 
adopted and put into practice. Separation from relief agencies was 
considered necessary, in order to emphasize the idea of self-help and to 
get away from relief psychology. An analysis of capital investment 
showed that $300 was the minimum capital investment per worker in 





1 Idaho Self-Help Cooperatives: The Self-Help Cooperative Program. Annual report, 1936. Boise. |!3' 
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the State of Idaho which would yield a living wage, and as the limited 


funds available made $500 the advisable maximum, self-help projects 


were limited to those with a capital investment per worker of from 


3300 to $500. This resulted in the dissolution of 14 groups and the 


development of 13 rehabilitation projects and 6 supplementary-relief 
projects, the former composed of 6 sawmills, 4 fuel-wood units, 1 
house-building unit, 1 laundry, and 1 restaurant, and the latter 
composed of 4 canning units and 2 combination canning and sewing 
units. 

Simplified structure was sought, and it was decided each group 
should be a single, sound producer-cooperative activity, with a 
competent manager in charge of the business. Limitation of member- 
ship in self-help groups to actual workers was found to work best, 
lessening group friction and internal jealousy. Every worker in a 
self-help cooperative included in the program in Idaho signs an agree- 
ment which provides for automatic termination of membership if he 
stops working, but with retention of the right to earned dividends. 

Expenditure of additional grant funds was restricted to practical 
capital improvements. Operating loans could be made for necessary 
working capital in amounts up to from 60 to 75 percent of the salable- 
goods inventories, repayments to be made as goods were sold. This 
would enable the workers to get immediate returns for their work, and 
to stay on the job, making for a stable group, while the necessity of 
repayment of the loans would promote self-reliance. Operation of 
projects on an all-cash basis was to be the rule, except in case of 
commodities which the workers could use themselves, could barter, 
or could sell at market prices. 

The following fundamentals were to be stressed: Overhead not to 
exceed 10 percent of production; 10 percent to be set aside for reserves ; 
actual cash payments into depreciation reserves; insurance and safety 
of workers and equipment; cooperation with existing business enter- 
prises; observance of all fair-trade practices; and education in 
cooperation. 

The most progressive feature of the program is considered to be the 


_ supplying of “the best grade of management available” on the existing 
limited budget. The expenses of management are subsidized until 


the gross earnings of the group are large enough to carry part or all of 
the cost. In most cases, at least one-half of the expenses can be 
assumed after 3 to 6 months’ operation. 

Better management is considered to be largely responsible for an 
increase of 8 cents in average hourly wages during 1936, as well as 
lower and more effective equipment investments, better vocational 
training of workers, better group cooperation, improved standing in 
the community, and a profit for the year in each group. This was 


_ brought about by an expenditure of $2,020 for technical assistance, 


9696—37——_7 
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and by supplementing inadequate management in several groups. 
As compared with this record, one group which, at its own wis) 
operated on the old barter and exchange plan, had a lower ay erage 
wage, a higher administration cost, and much internal strife. . 


Accomplishments in 1936 


In 1936 the self-help cooperatives in Idaho produced goods yalye; 
at $79,255, provided 807 man-months of work, and had a total! pay 
roll of $45,750. The 172 worker members, who had 582 dependents 
derived an average income of $52.80 a month for their work. This 
compares with possible earnings of common laborers of $44 a month 
on the general work-relief program. Seventy-one percent of the full. 
time workers in the self-help cooperatives had been on relief (many 
of them barred from industry because of age and infirmity) and 
others were refugees from the dust-bow] section of the Central States. 
Practically all the part-time workers were relief clients. 

The 13 major self-help cooperative projects have, according to the 
report created a permanent business organization out of what was 
relief function, and have built up a trade which, in production and 
added purchasing power, is considered an asset by their communities. 
Operating at a cost of $62,469, they have produced salable goods 
valued at $72,494, and closed the year with an increase in net worth oj 
$8,922, or 12.3 percent of the production value. A total of 120,789 
man-hours of work was afforded the 124 workers, at an average rate 
of 35 cents an hour. The total pay roll was $42,541. Of this the 
workers received $31,264 (73 percent) in cash and $8,650 (20 percent 
in salable goods. 

Administration costs in these 13 groups amounted to $6,587, or 
10.5 percent of production costs. In addition to $4,573 granted by 
the State for improvement in equipment, the groups themselves have 
contributed labor and lumber therefor estimated to be worth $4,558. 
Cash reserves for depreciation have been set aside by every group, 
and workmen’s compensation insurance and automotive-equipment 
insurance have been provided. 

The six minor self-help cooperative projects preserved foodstutfls 
valued at $2,374, and sold enough to pay all costs. A total of 3,545 


$1,324 was paid in commodities necessary for subsistence. At the 
end of the year there was an increase of $242 in the net worth. 

The only group which operated on the original barter and trade 
basis produced goods valued at $4,386, and provided 11,783 hours of 
work for 12 workers. Because of an operating loss, the worker 
received only 16 cents an hour. 

Summary data for 1936 as to membership, production, and pay roll 
of these cooperative projects are set forth in the following table: 
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Membership, Labor Cost, and Goods Produced by Idaho Self-Help Cooperatives, 1936 





— 


13 major 
projects 


6 minor 
projects 





Number of workers. 


Dependents of workers... ---—-__. rte NP and) Sel 


Total persons 


Man-hours worked 
' average wage rate per hour haonr Perens ees 
Total pay roll.. rer Paz 
Value of goods produced... 
Increase in net worth-. 


124 
448 


36 
90 


1 project 
on barter 
basis 


Total 





582 





572 


126 


754 











120, 789 
35 

| $42, 541. 18 
72, 494. 33 
8, 922. 28 











136, 117 
34 


$45, 750. 61 
79, 254. 99 
7, 964. 41 





1 Loss. 


The total administration costs of the self-help program in 1936 were 
$11,294. Two-thirds ($7,529) of these costs were in connection with 
the production activities of the groups. Of the $71,406 transferred 

‘to the new self-help program at the beginning of the year, there 
‘remained $45,616 at the end of the year, after all expenses of reor- 
‘ganization, administration, and capital investment had been paid. 
' The total capital investment of the self-help cooperatives was $29,924 
‘and the equipment acquired should, it is said, serve an average of 10 
years. 


SUBSISTENCE GARDENS IN MONROE COUNTY, N. Y. 


| SELF-HELP or subsistence gardens in Monroe County, N. 
| 1936 were the means of supplying garden crops valued at nearly 


Saya 


' $290,000 to approximately 4,500 families (25,000 persons). Recent 
' reports of the Rochester Civic Committee on Unemployment ' present 
_ areview of 5 years’ experience with such gardens. 

The self-help garden project was adopted in 1932 as a means of 
helping the unemployed who were dependent on the community for 
' subsistence, and was continued each year to 1936. In 1934 and 1935 
the project also included a group of 100 to 175 families with very low 

incomes who needed gardens to supplement their incomes in order to 
stay off relief. In 1936, large numbers of relief clients were given 
W. P. A. employment, and about 1,200 (25 percent) of the gardens 
| were assigned to applicants from this group in lieu of supplementary 
relief. 

' Summary figures relative to the program, for the 5 years 1932 to 

1936, are shown in table 1: 





q ' Rochester Civic Committee on Unemployment: 
. Four Years’ Experience with Self-Help or Sub- 
. sistence Gardens in Monroe County, N. Y., June 


1936; and Report Supplementing 


[that] Report 
. ., January 1937. 
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TaBLE 1.—Summary of Subsistence-Garden Activities in Monroe County, 19 


by Years 





Item 1932 1933 | 1934 





ee eae a es 1, 997 .. 5, 378 6, 039 
Number of families cultivating gardens___. . 1, 896 , BS 4, 936 5 451 
Number of individuals in gardeners’ families_.......| 10,350 6 27,148 | 30, 982 
Acreage cultivated (estimated) y 672 755 


400 








The total value of the garden crops, estimated on the basis of ac- 
curate records of the produce harvested from about 10 percent of the 
gardens and reliable current market prices, ranged from $44,441 in 
1932 to $345,021 in 1935. In 1936, a smaller acreage was cultivated. 
as large numbers of relief clients had been transferred to W. P. A. work. 
and the value of the crops harvested was $289,985. Weather con- 
ditions in 1936 were exceptionally adverse, late frost, drought, and 
continued hot weather all being encountered, but the total results of 
the harvest equaled those of the preceding year. 

The estimated value of the crops each year from 1932 to 1936 and the 
estimated quantities preserved for winter use are shown in table 2: 


Tas_e 2.—Value of Garden Crops From Subsistence Gardens and Quantities Conserved {or 


Winter Use, 1932-36, by Years 





Item | 1932 1933 | 1934 | 1935 





| | 
Estimated value of crops-. 38 oT eee! Pat |$44, 441 | $207,109 | $262, 637 | $345, 021 
Estimated number of quarts of vegetables canned (1) 247, 500 462, 222 593, 560 
Estimated bushels of vegetables for winter use. _____- (') 30, 020 | 41, 573 92, 248 
Estimated pounds of squash and pumpkins stored for 
winter............ 3 CER Ree Pepess ett EPR doo Seebes al (*) 510, 384 | 570, 263 |1, 344, 057 
| 








1 Not available. 


The average cost per year of each garden during the 5 years ranged 
from $6.56 to $8.23. This cost included clerical help, work-relic! 
labor for supervision, and plowing and preparing the ground. Over 
half of this expense was for work relief, and would have been spent 
for the needy in some other way if there had been no gardens, so that 
the additional investment per garden was low compared witli thie 
returns directly to the individual and indirectly to the community. 
In keeping a number of families off relief by supplementing their 
incomes the gardens also contributed a considerable saving of relic! 
money. 

The total cost of the gardens and the average cost per garden for 


each year were as follows: 


Abperage cost 
Total costs per garden 


$16, 075 $8. 04 
6. 71 
6. 56 
7. 42 
8. 23 
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In reviewing the results of this self-help project, the committee 
soncludes that the main objectives of the project were met. The 
vardens helped to maintain physical and mental health among the 
ynemployed and produced a sufficient supply of fresh vegetables for 
ourrent use and for canning and storing for winter use. As only 60 
percent of the gardeners had a garden 2 years in succession, a large 
jumber of families through the 5-year period learned the values of 
fresh vegetables and the time and effort involved in raising them. 
During the drought and hot weather of the summer of 1936 ‘‘the 
extra amount of work put willingly into their gardens proved to the 
committee that the self-help idea had indeed taken root.”’ 


























Women in Industry 


WOMAN WORKERS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
1937 






PREVAILING wage rates and earnings of woman workers in Wash. 
ington, D. C., a nonmanufacturing city where employment opportu- 
nities are largely limited to clerical work, service trades, and retail 
selling, are shown in a recent study made by the Women’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labor. 

The study was made in March and April 1937, at the request of 
the District Committee of the House of Representatives. The indus- 
tries surveyed were factories; department, limited-price, and ready-to- 
wear stores; laundries; cleaning and dyeing plants; beauty shops: 
hotels; and restaurants. Offices as such were not surveyed, but data 
concerning office workers in the various industries covered were 
secured. 

Pay-roll records were secured for a total of over 12,500 women 
in about 200 establishments, which were selected as a representative 
cross section of woman-employing industries. Excluding Govern- 
ment service and household employment, the largest numbers of 
employed women in the District of Columbia were in clerical work 


TaBLe 1.—Weekly Earnings of Woman Workers in the District of Columbia, 1937, by 
Industry 












































Number Percent of women with week 
of women earnings of— 
for whom| Median ss 
Industry pay-roll | earn- 
records | ings! Under $4 and | $6 and | $8 and 
were $4 under | under | under 
secured $6 $8 $11 
All industries studied-_--_- xy ASS AS ete eae 3.4 4.1 5.4 8 
ee ae 1,773 | $10.90 2.0 2.8 6.9 21 
Cleaning and dyeing-..- 268 | 12.80 1.9 2.2 1.9 f 
Manufactures_-.......--- oo 530 13. 35 §.1 5.1 6.5 iV 
Stores (exclusive of part-time wee: 
Department. -_-....-- a 2,892 | 16.60 .6 5 6 1.0 
Ready-to-wear-._-.---- 547 | 18.60 1,5 4 5 
Limited-price-_--...--_. 303 | 12. 50 1.0 of 7 
Beauty shops: 
I <.clgas tater bre dehite ot ak af 2 ==. 3.4 1,1 2.4 
Other-- : ‘ 282 | 17.80 2.8 3. 5 2.8 3. 5 
Hotels (lodging departments) + eee — 507 11. 50 4.9 1.6 4.3 21 
Restaurants 4. __..-- = eee 2, 382 9. 45 10.3 13.8 15. 8 13,9 
Office workers 5__.......-.-- 1,776 | 16.65 x » 1.6 1.4 


























See footnotes at end of table. 
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TasLe 1.—Weekly Earnings of Woman Workers in the District of Columbia, 1937, by 
Industry— Continued 





Industry 





All industries..-.------------------ 


Laundries - 
Cleaning and dyeing 
Manufactures 
stores (exclusive of part-time workers): 
Department. ----..-------------- 


Read y-to-wear ... ...--------....-------------.--| 


OE ee ERECT : 
Beauty shops: 

In stores 

Other 


Hotels (lodging departments) §_............-.-..--..| 


Restaurants 4 
Office workers § 


Percent of women with week’s earnings of— 





$16 and leteane 
under 
$18 


$10 and 
under 
$12 


$12and 
under 
$14 


$14 and 
under 
$16 


under | $20 and 
$20 





12.8 17.0 13. 6 13. 








32. i 18. 
19. 34. 
13. 18, 


10. 5 
14.9 
17.9 


14. 18.3 
8. 16.3 
56. 10.9 


5. 6 
11.3 
27.6 
14, 2 
15. 2 


12.4 
11.7 
4.1 
6.3 | 
20.0} 17. 

















| Half the women earned more and half earned 
less than the median. 

? Excludes part-time workers in stores, telephone 
operators, and laundry workers in hotels. 

‘Earnings figures are based on cash wages, ex- 
cluding allowance for lodgings or meals given to 
' some employees. 

‘Includes dining rooms and kitchens in hotels. 
Earnings figures are based on cash wage, excluding 
' an allowance for meals or lodging given to most 
employees. 


‘or in the distributive trades, and 





5 Only the office workers in the industries surveyed. 

612.3 percent at $20, less than $25; 3.9 percent at 
$25, less than $30; 1.3 percent at $30 and more. 

720.5 percent at $20, less than $25; 9.9 percent at 
$25, less than $30; 8.4 percent at $30 and more. 

822.5 percent at $20, less than $25; 21.3 percent 
at $25, less than $30; 4.5 percent at $30 and more. 

* 24.5 percent at $20, less than $25; 11.3 percent at 
$25, less than $30; 5.7 percent at $30 and more. 

10 16.6 percent at $20, less than $25; 5.5 percent at 
$25, less than $30; 4.2 percent at $30 and more. 


the groups ranking next probably 


were those in hotels and restaurants. Manufacturing, telephone 
operating, laundry and dry cleaning service, and beauty-shop work 
were other important employers of women. 

The number of women for whom pay-roll records were secured, the 
median earnings, and the classified weekly earnings, are shown for 
‘each industry, in table 1. 


Comparison With Rates Fixed by Former Minimum Wage Board 


During the administration of the former District of Columbia 
| Minimum Wage Board (1919-22) four industries or groups of indus- 
tries were covered by wage orders. The full-time rates set for experi- 
enced Woman workers in these groups were as follows: Printing, pub- 
lishing, and allied industries, $15.50; mercantile industry, $16.50; 
hotel, restaurant, and allied industries, $16.50, with a maximum 
allowance of $2 for a week’s lodging and 30 cents for each meal sup- 
plied; and laundry and dry-cleaning industry, $15. 
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In the recent survey by the Women’s Bureau, printing and piiblis). 
ing was not included, but the union agreement between the } ndery 
women and their employers sets a minimum wage of $20.50 for day 
workers for a week of 40 hours. | 
le In the other minimum-wage industries, the extent to which th 
women’s earnings in 1937 equaled or fell below the rates set by th, 
orders of the Board at various dates from 1919 to 1922 is shown } 
table 2. 


| 


TABLE 2.—Relation Between Present Earnings and Minimum-Wage Awards, in Industrie: 
Covered by the Former Minimum-Wage Law 





_ 2 rs 
| 


Percent of women whose ear: 
in 1937 were 















Industry and rate set by Board 
Lessthan | Sameas M 

rate set rate set 
| by Board | by Board | | 





Ee Ones ee es eee ebvie ddd Mad deee 89. 1 | 1.9 
me a SEES SE sree ee ee 70. 1 4.9 
Stores—$16.50: 
TA dia, soot ntl bhcahn chub lbchpedebocedstbaduahuvetdeh 45.7 8.0 
I ee oes Clb duidaisccnwctabdasccens wpa 30. 5 2 





Limited-price! . aps 





1 Excludes part-time workers. 


The Women’s Bureau survey of hotels and restaurants did not 
take into consideration meals and lodgings furnished to employees 
Therefore, while 88 percent of the women working in hotels and 
approximately 91 percent of the women working in restaurants had 
cash earnings of less than $16.50 per week, it is not accurate to stat 
that these proportions earned less than the amount fixed by the 
Minimum Wage Board, from which specific deductions for lodgings 
and meals were permitted. However, only 12 percent of the women 
in hotels and 8 percent of those employed in restaurants had cash 
earnings equal to or above $16.50. 





















Hourly Earnings 


Among the six groups of establishments for which data as to hours 
actually worked were available, women in ready-to-wear stores had 
the highest hourly earnings. Two-thirds of these workers earned 4( 
cents an hour and more, as compared with not much more than a 
third of the women in department stores and less than a fifth of those 
in manufacturing other than printing. The largest groups in laundries, 
dry-cleaning establishments, and limited-price stores earned 25 but 
less than 30 cents an hour. Details are given in table 3. 
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T,BLE 3.—Hourly Earnings of Women in Selected Occupations in District of 
Columbia, 1937 





Percent of women with average hourly earnings 
of— 





Industry 

7 o.| 25 and 30 and 

U oe under 30 | under 35 ab yom 
cents cents r 





_— 


51.3 
41.8 
10. 


Laundries - -..--+--------.------ Te 
Cleaning and dyeing 
Manufactures 





RES eer 
Pre FE 
coon Cwo 


Department 
Read y-to-wear 
Limited-price 


12. 
7 


85. 




















—_——— 


Hours of Labor 


The Women’s Bureau regarded the scheduled hours of an establish- 


‘ment as the regular working week. Omitting hotels and restaurants, 
‘which have considerable numbers of women on part time, these 


ranged from 40 to 48, but the hours actually worked by the women 
were In many cases much shorter and in a few cases slightly longer. 
Personal reasons ordinarily caused some absence on the part of the 
employee, but considerable loss of time was caused by irregularity 
of work. 

By the spring of 1937 the 48-hour week had been abolished in most 
Washington department stores, but was still the prevailing workweek 
for more than 60 percent of the women working in the limited-price 


stores. While few laundry workers (12.2 percent) worked 48 hours 
_and over, more than one-third of the women in dry-cleaning establish- 
» ments had such hours. The largest proportion of woman workers in 
‘department stores, laundries, factories, and the offices of the estab- 
 lishments surveyed worked over 40 hours but not 48 hours. 


In factories and ready-to-wear stores more than one-third of the 
women employed had employment for less than 40 hours, and in 


laundries about three-tenths had short hours. 


Though the restaurant industry, like the others, had in most cases 


_ actual working hours of not more than 8 a day, the spread of hours— 
| the time between beginning and ending the day’s work, including idle 
‘(and unpaid) time between meals—was excessive for some women. 
Cases were recorded in which the interval between starting work in 


the morning and quitting work for the night was 14 hours or more. 
Weekly hours for each group for which data were obtainable are 


shown in table 4. 
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TaBLe 4.—Hours of Labor of Woman Workers in Selected Occupations in D trict o 
Columbia, 1937 









| 
Percentage of women who work: 
| 





Industry ! rai 


} 
Over 40 | 


| Under 40 
hours 


hours 40 hours 











Laundries. P , ‘ 29 














3 11.0 59. 6 

Cleaning and dyeing - : as 16.4 10.8 72. 6 r 
Manufactures-_-.........-- a) ee & 35. 5 17.6 47.0 g 
Stores (exclusive of part- -time w orkers): 

i ik A Re i a cor 10.0 .2 89. 7 | 

Read y-to-wear- a es Sea 39. 2 .9 60.0 | HR 

Limited-price -_. Ae ete wm aimtentals oad adeevasiried — 8.6 7.3 84. 1 f 
Office work ?__.-_- — 7“ hb whl 12.1 1.9 86.1 | 


| 











! Hours were not obtainable for beauty shops nor for hotels and restaurants. 
2 Only the office workers in the industries surveyed. 
3 No schedule over 48 hours. 


Office Workers in Industries Surveyed 









In the Women’s Bureau study of District of Columbia industries. 
the pay-roll data obtained for office workers in the establishments 
visited were combined as one group to show the wage levels in sucl 
employment. The same has been done for telephone operators in 
the establishments. Of the 1,776 office women and 50 telephon 
operators included in the survey, 1,093 office workers and 35 tele. 
phone operators were employed in department stores. The second 
largest group of office employees (298) were in the laundry industry. 

Week’s earnings—The median week’s earnings of office workers 
ranged from $13.80 in cleaning and dyeing establishments to $24.30 in 
manufacturing firms. In the other industries in which as many a: 
50 office women were employed—laundries, department and ready-to- 
wear stores, and restaurants—the medians varied only from $16.50 t: 
$17.85. Table 5 shows the median and the percent distribution, i1 
$5 intervals, of the earnings of the office women in each industry with 
50 or more women reported. 


TaBLe 5.—Weekly Earnings of Office Workers in Selected Industries in the District of 
Columbia, 1937 





Percent of woman office workers earning 
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Pe eo ¢ | ees Peele 3.1 18. 5 36.9 21.5 X 
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1 Exclusive of meals. 
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The former Minimum Wage Board did not set a separate rate for 


| office workers, but as a matter of interest the earnings of the office 
’ workers in the Women’s Bureau survey were classified according to 
the rates set for the industries employing these women. Nearly 32 
percent of the office women in laundries earned less than the $15 
minimum set for that industry, and in cleaning and dyeing plants the 
' oxtremely large proportion of 69.3 percent earned less than $15. In 
| ready-to-wear shops, department stores, and restaurants the rate set 
' for the industry was $16.50. The proportions of office women earning 
‘less than this amount were, in the same order, 40.3, 46.8, and 31.4 
) percent. 


Hours worked.—The number of hours actually worked by office 


' women also varied from industry to industry, but, in general, hours 


were more regular for them than for the other workers in the same 
industry, as shown in table 6. 


TaBLe 6.—Hours of Labor of Office Workers in Selected Industries in District of 
Columbia, 1937 





Percent of women in the offices of establishments 
who worked— 

















Industry | + | | 
| vr 32 and 40and | 
poo gy under 40 | under 48 48 hours 

| : | hours | hours | 
Laundries........... oF ; - 2.9 | 1.4 | 69. 6 26. 1 
Cleaning and dyeing ‘ = YO eee 1.4 | 93. 2 
Manufactures... __.- oe re eet 39.7 57.1 | 3.2 
Department stores - - nol 4.9 3.3 90.1 | 1.7 
Ready-to-wear stores____. | A 37.8 29.9 25. 2 

Telephone Operators 


Though the earnings of the 50 telephone operators, the majority 


_ of whom were employed in department stores, had a wide range, more 
' than half earned $15 and under $20 and about one-fourth earned $20 
» and more. 


SALARY DIFFERENTIALS OF WOMEN IN BRITISH 


CIVIL SERVICE 


SALARY DIFFERENTIALS as between men and women in the 
' British civil service are considerably narrowed through a decision 
_ reached by the Committee of the National Whitley Council on Sex 
| Differentiation in Pay, which reported on June 30, 1937.1. The com-_ 





' Report reprinted in supplement to Opportunity (official organ of the National Association of Womep 


_ Civil Servants). London, July 1937. 
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mittee was appointed in March 1935 at the request of the civil-seryic, 
employees ‘to consider and report upon the existing differences jy 
the pay of men and women civil servants and the changes—if any_ 
which should be made.” : 

In the negotiations, the report states, the employee representatiyo< 
on the committee “made it clear at the outset that they adhered {, 
the principle of equal pay for men and women in the civil service ang 
that anything which they proposed to do on the committee must }p 
regarded as entirely without prejudice to their views on that prip. 
ciple.” At the same time, in view of the fact that Government policy 
did not accept the equal-pay standard, staff representatives avreed 
“to confine their aim to adjusting anomalies and lessening differentials 
within the system as it stands at present.” 

The agreement as adopted establishes the rule that in grades and 
positions to which both men and women are eligible and where 
“common conditions of employment obtain’’, the spread between the 
maximum scale for men and for women shall not exceed 20 percent 
or “in other words, the maximum of the women’s scale shall be not 
less than 80 percent of the maximum for men in the same grade.’ 
The greatest margin of difference in maximum salary allowed under 
the agreement is £175 for the same grade and classification. Another 
clause provides that the maximum scale for a woman in a given grad 
shall not be less than the maximum scale of a man in the next lowe 
grade in cases where the men’s scales for consecutive grades coincide 
or show a gap; where such scales overlap, ‘‘the application of a similar 
arrangement” in favor of the woman’s maximum salary ‘‘is not neces- 
sarily excluded.” Minimum rates in the junior grades are the same 
for men and women, and in specialized occupations where the scale 
is the same regardless of sex, the 80 percent differential will not apply. 

This adjustment of salary for women in the maximum salary grades 
to whom the new scale will apply is to be made retroactive to June 1. 
This resulting increase is in addition to the comprehensive revision 
of salary scales effective June 1, which raised maximum salaries for 
both men and women in the advanced grades. 
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REAFFILIATION OF AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR WITH EUROPEAN LABOR MOVEMENT 


THE REAFFILIATION of the American Federation of Labor with 
the International Federation of Trade Unions, the federated body 
representing the labor movement of various European countries, 
occurred in July 1937 when the General Council of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions, meeting in Warsaw, Poland, unanimously 
accepted the membership application of the American Federation of 
Labor. Thus, after several years of discussion and negotiation, the 
American Federation of Labor resumes its participation in the organ- 
ized labor movement of Europe, as represented by the International 
Federation of Trade Unions,’ which was broken off shortly after the 
close of the World War. 

A resolution calling for reaffiliation of the organized American 
workers was introduced into the 1934 convention of the American 
Federation of Labor by delegates representing the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. The convention referred the 
matter to the executive council for further consideration.’ Reporting 
to the next convention (1935) upon the proposal and the entire sub- 
ject of the International Federation of Trade Unions, the executive 
council reviewed the relations between the American and European 
labor movements over a long period of years, during most of which 
the American Federation of Labor had taken an active part in the 
international movement. Political developments following the World 
War and the Versailles Treaty changed the attitude of American 
organizations toward participation in European affairs. Accordingly— 

The American Federation of Labor withdrew from the International Federation 
of Trade Unions in 1921. One of the main differences between the American 
Federation of Labor and the labor movements of other countries with regard to 
the I. F. T. U. was that American labor regarded the organization as primarily 
a clearing center for information. European workers expected the organization 
to be active in their strikes and in their political movements. The United States 


believed that the dues assessed * * * were higher than were warranted by 
the benefits to American workers.‘ 





‘American Federation of Labor. Weekly News * American Federation of Labor. Report of Pro- 
Service, July 10, 1937. ceedings of the Fifty-fourth Annual Convention, 
? For description of the composition, character, | pp. 573-574. 
and activities of the European body see Monthly | ‘American Federation of Labor. Report of Pro- 
Labor Review, September 1936 (p. 573): Interna- | ceedings of the Fifty-fifth Annual Convention, p. 158, 
tional Federation of Trade Unions. 
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The report pointed out further that “the proposal for American 





ni 
reaffiliation to the I. F. T. U. has been repeatedly raised’’, and that vs 
considerable correspondence had been carried on looking toward , any 
clarification of relations that would make such action feasible, but the I 
executive council made no recommendations in the matter. How. ~ 
ever, the resolution calling for reaffiliation was introduced into the 
1935 convention, which instructed the president of the American 
Federation of Labor to negotiate terms upon which reaffiliation could the 
be effected on ‘“‘a basis of effective cooperation.”” Among the reasons ) 
given for desiring active identification with the European movement of 
was the consideration that— 7 
The membership of the American Government and Americah labor in the 7 
International Labor Organization at Geneva makes necessary the development 
of every device which will increase the effectiveness of the voice of American 
labor in the development of international labor standards. The work of the 
International Federation of Trade Unions has been invaluable to the trade- 
unions in connection with the work of the International Labor Organization. Cc 
The Executive Committee of the International Federation of Trade Unions 
analyze the agenda and reports before each annual conference with great care: 
they organize caucuses of the workers’ groups at such conferences and, in general, 
serve as a steering committee on labor strategy. In fact, the International Al 
Federation of Trade Unions serves the workers’ groups at these conferences much wl 
as do the Employers’ Federation serve the employers’ group.® on 
Formal application for membership was made by the American TI 
Federation of Labor following conferences that were made possible mi 
by the visit to the United States of Sir Walter Citrine, president, and Jo 
Walter Schevenels, general secretary, of the International Federation 19 
of Trade Unions. This application was presented by Matthew Woll, or 
third vice president of the American Federation of Labor, to the meet- 
ing of the General Council held at Warsaw, Poland, in July 1937. In er 
discussing the application and action thereon, the matter of the current si 
division in the American labor movement was brought up, with the W 
result that in admitting the American group to membership, the or 
General Council of the International Federation of Trade Unions E 
unanimously adopted the following resolution: W. 
In pursuance of its policy of realizing international trade-union unity, the th 
General Council of the International Federation of Trade Unions accepts and pé 
welcomes the affiliation of the American Federation of Labor. T 
It is the heartfelt wish of the General Council that this affiliation should help E 
to unite all sections of the trade-union movement of the United States and that all VW 
the necessary efforts should be made with a view to removing the causes of the g, 
internal differences which have arisen in the trade-union movement of the United 
States. Consequently, the International Federation of Trade Unions, in the a 
widest possible spirit of conciliation, would gladly use its influence in such a A 
mediatory capacity as the bodies concerned may approve. z 
Faithful to the traditions and in conformity with its Statutes, the I. F. T. U. Di 


has no wish to interfere in any way in the internal affairs of the American trade- 





5’ American Federation of Labor. Report of Proceedings of the Fifty-fifth Annual Convention, p. 713. 
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ynion movement, and its decision should not therefore be interpreted as an ap- 
roval or condemnation of the methods of action or of the form of organization of 
any of the bodies concerned. 

It should be understood that the present decision is entirely without prejudice 
to the continued affiliation of unions in the United States to their respective 
international trade secretariats recognized by the I. F. T. U.® 

The immediate effect of American participation in the activities of 
the European body was the decision of the general council to hold the 
1939 meeting of the I. F. T. U. in New York City. With the addition 
- of the American Federation of Labor, the membership of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions is approximately 20,000,000, 
according to the statement of its president.’ 


COMPULSORY UNION MEMBERSHIP IN TRANSVAAL 
GOLD MINES 


AN AGREEMENT is reported to have been reached in South Africa 
whereby European employees of the gold mines are required to join 
one of the recognized trade-unions as a condition of employment. 
The events leading up to this settlement and the terms of the agree- 
ment are given in recent reports from the American consul general at 
Johannesburg.’ The closed-shop policy became effective as of June 1, 
1937, and is a reversal of that previously existing with respect to labor 
organization for employees of the mines. 

Recognition of the principle of union membership on the part of 
employees resulted from a brief strike called on one of the shafts of a 
single gold mine, which involved slightly over 100 miners. The strike 
was a protest against efforts to establish separate trade-unions based 
on racial lines—that is, differentiating between native whites of 
European parentage and other Europeans. A settlement was reached 
within a week between the gold producers’ committee, representing 
those of its members which are Witwatersrand gold-mining com- 
panies (producing over 90 percent of the bullion extracted in the 
Transvaal), and the following eight recognized unions: Amalgamated 
Engineering Union; Amalgamated Society of Woodworkers; Building 
Workers’ Industrial Union of South Africa; Ironmolders’ Union of 
South Africa; South African Boilermakers’, Iron and Steel Workers’, 
and Shipbuilders’ Society; South African Engine Drivers’ and Firemen’s 
Association; South African Mine Workers’ Union; and South African 

* Report of the Congress as submitted by A. J.| * Reportsof H. Earle Russell, American consul gen- 
Drexel Biddle, Jr., Ambassador to Poland, in cor- | eral, Johannesburg, Union of South Africa, dated 
respondence dated Warsaw, July 8, 1937. Apr. 19 and May 3, 1937. 


7 American Federation of Labor. Weekly News 
Service, July 10, 1937. 
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Reduction Workers’ Association. The settlement barred the riya! 
organizations that had sought recognition. Union membership hj; 
been made compulsory for Europeans except officials, official lea: ers, 
and minor apprentices. It is required that a worker join the unioy 
which embraces employees engaged in his particular line of worl. 

Preexisting contracts are modified only insofar as the sul)jec; 
matter of the new agreement affects them. Producers will reco ize 
only one organization for each of the respective classes of employment. 
Formation and activities of rival unions will be discouraged if the 
employers consider them hostile to their interests and those of the 
workers. In disputes between recognized unions, producers are not 
bound to participate nor to support either party. Negotiations for 
settling disputes between an employer and a union are to be conducted 
directly unless the parties favor a different method. The recognized 
unions agree to deal only with trade-union matters and not to enforce 
any of their constitutional regulations that are at variance with the 
agreement here reviewed. Books and accounts of the unions are 
subject to annual audit. Strike ballots must be conducted secretly. 
Changes in personnel for collecting union dues at mines must be 
recorded with the management. 

Each recognized union is required to accept as a member any 
European employed on June 1, 1937, or after that date, provided he is 
eligible to membership and is prepared to pay union dues. No official 
will be admitted to union membership, and no workman may join « 
member of an officials’ organization. In the event that a workman is 
promoted to an official position, or vice versa, he loses the right to 
membership in the respective organization to which he formerly 
belonged. No workman may belong to more than one union. Ful! 
opportunity for defense must be accorded any unionist before he is 
excluded from membership. Expulsion for failure to pay dues may be 
ordered only if the defendant is 3 months in arrears and after a special 
warning and a period of 30 days’ grace thereafter. Producers may 
request full details regarding any expulsion. Employees are forbidden 
to engage in union activities and the unions will discourage their mem- 
bers doing so during working hours or on an employer’s property, if in 
the manager’s opinion this is likely to cause unrest or undermine 
discipline. 

Finally, the agreement leaves the producers or the joint committee 
free to withdraw from the closed-shop principle, if one or the other is 
satisfied that either the provisions of the agreement or those of thie 
Industrial Conciliation Act are not being complied with. Such action 
as might be deemed necessary would then be taken with respect to hie 
agreement, but other understandings or arrangements would rem:in 
in effect. 
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Industrial Accidents and Safety 


MEETING OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 
COMMISSIONS, 1937 






THE INTERNATIONAL Association of Industrial Accident Boards 
' and Commissions held its twenty-fourth annual convention at York 
Harbor, Maine, June 28—July 2, 1937. Three Provinces and 26 States 
were in Official attendance.’ 
In his opening address, the president of the association, D. D. Gar- 
celon, chairman of the Industrial Accident Commission of Maine, 
stressed the relation of short and uncertain tenure of commissioners to 
the chaotic diversities of the compensation acts, which in many in- 
stances have developed without expert guidance in the States. ‘The 
rapid change of personnel in compensation administration in this 
country is nothing short of appalling. * * * Continuity of service 
in a highly technical branch such as this is absolutely essential if we 
are to have really efficient administration of existing laws, or the 
mature experience that would warrant us in endeavoring to better 
them. The lack of such continuity is without any question the 
greatest defect in our compensation laws today.’’ Now that more 
than 25 years of experimentation in compensation law and adminis- 
tration in this country have passed, he urged the jurisdictions to dis- 
_ card inferior features and ‘‘adopt as standard those that have been 
proved by the experience of others to be genuinely successful.”’ 
R. E. Wenzel, of the Division of Labor Standards, U. S. Depart- 
_ ment of Labor, presented details of a study which showed “increasing 
_ rather than decreasing nonuniformity in procedural as well as sub- 
_ stantive provisions” of the compensation acts. Marshall Dawson, 
' inareport upon a survey of the compensation ‘ield by the U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, said that in most jurisdictions the administrations 
are inadequately supported and understaffed. ‘So far as admin- 
_ istrative arrangements are concerned” the goals are ‘‘(1) a simple 
_ form of procedure for promptly settling workmen’s compensation 
claims; (2) an adequate spread of service; and (3) a proficient staff 
properly supported.” 





' The proceedings of this convention will be published later, in bulletin form, by the U.S. Department of 
Labor. 
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The bewildering effect of conflicting or abstruse court interpret tio, 
of compensation acts was shown by Charles F. Sharkey, of the Bureay 
of Labor Statistics. 

In the course of discussions of procedural and administrative ro). 
lems, Harry A. Nelson, of the Wisconsin Industrial Commission. 
said that the Wisconsin experience had shown that the supposed hig} 
cost and difficulties of occupational-disease coverage, including 
silicosis, reflect an alarmist state of mind not in accord with the facts 
M. T. Howard, of the New York Department of Labor, stressed the 
need for competent supervision and the limitation of the scope of the 
self-insuring privilege. James J. Donohue, of the Board of Com. 
pensation Commissioners of Connecticut, described the practice. 
in Connecticut, under which many employees are permitted to make 
partial waivers of compensation benefits. 

After a discussion of the commission’s control over attorneys’ 
fees by O. F. McShane, commissioner, Utah Industrial Commission. 
Samuel B. Horovitz, attorney for the Massachusetts Federation of 
Labor, insisted that in such programs of control the fees of carriers’ 
and self-insurers’ attorneys should be considered, as well as the fees 
of the employees’ attorneys. 

Austin L. Staley, of the Pennsylvania Department of Labor, 
urged the necessity for close scrutiny of all agreement settlements of 
compensation claims. 

James E. Green, Jr., superintendent of the Maryland State Acci- 
dent Fund, warned against setting up a competitive State fund in a 
jurisdiction where its premium income would be less than $150,(00 
or $200,000 per year. Mrs. Emma S. Tousant, commissioner, 
Department of Industrial Accidents of Massachusetts, acknowledged 
the employee’s right to select his physician but added that “society 
has a right to demand that the injured worker be protected against 
physicians unqualified by experience and training to treat certain 
specific conditions. 

Dr. Leonard Greenburg, of the New York State Department of 
Labor, stressed the importance of thoroughness in occupational- 
disease diagnosis. In such a diagnosis it is necessary to know in full 
detail what the worker does at his work, and to make a chemical 
analysis of the substances manufactured, since there is a continual 
introduction of new substances ‘‘about whose toxicity we know little 
or nothing until, in some cases, the damage has been done.” Such a 
study of the man in his environment is the necessary basis for the 
medical examination of the worker and its interpretation 

An illustrated lecture was given by Dr. Henry H. Kessler, of the 
New Jersey Rehabilitation Clinic, on cineplastic surgery and its 
application to the injured worker. ‘Because of the unsatisfactory 
experience with the ordinary mechanical arm, attention has been 
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| directed toward the development of a substitute arm in which the 


control can be achieved by natural muscular action. With the cine- 


| plastic technique the remaining muscles in the amputated stump are 
' utilized to activate the artificial arm by means of pegs and levers, 
' so that natural control can be exerted by the muscles in the act of 
grasping.” The motion pictures showed that the control was adequate 
' not only for such acts as dealing cards but even for playing a violin. 


On the basis of a few selected accident reports, S. W. Wilcox, of the 


' Bureau of Labor Statistics, explained the method by which the pro- 
| posed Heinrich Cause Code would make possible the statistical tabu- 
lation of the causes of accidents. In the discussion it was agreed 
that if this could be done it would meet a fundamental need of factory 


inspection and other administrative units responsible for industrial 


safety. 


After a discussion of up-to-date conceptions oi industrial safety by 


: John Roach, Deputy Commissioner of Labor of New Jersey, a first-aid 
_ demonstration was given by a 5-man first-aid team from the Hollings- 


worth & Whitney Co. 

A resolution was passed suggesting that special security funds be 
created in States having no provision for the securing of compensation 
to employees where the insurance carrier fails or becomes bankrupt. 
A resolution relating to “age discriminations” urged the State com- 
missions to establish and publish the facts with reference to the 
accident experience of older workers. 

The following officers were elected for 1937-38: President, A. G. 
Mathews, commissioner, Workmen’s Compensation Department, 
West Virginia; vice-president, Voyta Wrabetz, chairman, Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission ; secretary-treasurer, Verne A. Zimmer, Direc- 
tor, Division of Labor Standards, U.S. Department of Labor. Execu- 
tive committee: F. W. Armstrong, Nova Scotia; John H. Dukes, 


' South Carolina; Jay J. James, Missouri; C. C. Joy, Oregon; and 


Austin L. Staley, Pennsylvania. 








Labor Laws 


FEDERAL WORK-RELIEF ACT OF 1937 


THE APPROVAL of Public Resolution No. 47 on June 29, 1937. 
made $1,500,000,000 available to continue to provide relief and work 
relief on useful public projects in the United States and its Territories 
The money is to be used at the discretion and under the direction of 
the President and is to remain available until June 30, 1938, but its use 
must be so distributed throughout the year that it will represent the 
total expenditure for relief purposes. In addition to the above appro- 
priation, the unexpended balances of appropriations made by the two 
former Emergency Relief Appropriation Acts and the first Deficiency 
Appropriation Act of 1937 may be expended. The resolution prov ices 
that the money must be used for the following classes of public 
projects: (a) Highways, roads, and streets, $415,000,000; (6) public 
buildings, parks and other recreational facilities, public utilities, elec- 
tric transmission and distribution lines or systems in rural areas 
(including projects sponsored by and for the benefit of nonprofit and 
cooperative associations), sewer systems, water supply and purifica- 
tion, airports and other transportation facilities, flood control, conser- 
vation, eradication of insect pests, and miscellaneous work projects, 
$630,000,000; (c) assistance for educational, professional, and sell- 
help, and clerical persons and women’s projects, $380,000,000; and (d 
National Youth Administration, $75,000,000. 

No portion of the funds may be used for any purpose other than to 
provide relief and work relief for persons in need, and not more than 
5 percent of the amount allotted may be used for administering relief, 
but this provision does not apply to certain departments or bureaus 
which are caring for primary and essential functions of relief. \\ith 
the exception of flood-control and water-conservation projects author- 
ized by other laws, no project shall be undertaken until there has been 
irrevocably set aside Federal funds sufficient for its completion, and 
non-Federal projects shall not be undertaken until the sponsors have 
made a written agreement to finance that portion of the cost which is 
not to be obtained from Federal funds. No part of the funds (except 
obligations incurred prior to the enactment of this resolution) may be 
loaned or granted for rebuilding, repairing, or replanning penal insti- 
tutions unless it shall be found that the projects to be financed will not 
640 
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promote competition of the products of convict labor with the products 
of free labor. 

There are several labor provisions in the resolution. The prevailing 
rate of pay for work of a similar nature in the same locality must be 
paid. Preference in employment by the Works Progress Administra- 
tion must be given to American citizens and to aliens who are in need 
of relief and who have declared their intention to become citizens prior 
to the enactment of this joint resolution, and to needy veterans of the 
World War and the Spanish War. The departments, agencies, or estab- 
lishments administering projects financed by funds from this appro- 
priation may not knowingly employ aliens illegally within the United 
States, or aliens who have not filed a declaration of intention to become 
citizens. Workmen’s compensation is to be paid for injuries incurred 
while engaged on projects under the resolution, and to persons receiving 
payment for services under the National Youth Administration, but 
the amount of compensation is limited to $30 per month, exclusive of 
medical costs. 

There are several provisions covering persons employed in adminis- 
tering the act. A State or regional administrator must be appointed 
by the President, with the consent of the Senate, at a yearly salary of 
$5,000 or more, and his salary may not be increased for 6 months 
after confirmation. Appointments to Federal positions of an adminis- 
trative or advisory nature, in any State, must be made from citizens 
of the State, so far as possible, but this does not apply to temporary 
appointments of not more than 60 days. No part of the appropria- 
tion may be used to pay the salary or expenses of a person who is a 
candidate for any State, district, county, or municipal office in any 
election, or who is a campaign manager or an assistant manager for a 
candidate. All appointments to the Federal Service for employment 
within the District of Columbia, whether under the classified civil 
service or not, shall be apportioned among the several States and the 
District of Columbia on the basis of population. With the exception 
of those having military preference, in making separations or fur- 
loughs from the Federal Service in the District of Columbia, prefer- 
ence must be given in retaining persons to appointees from States 
which have not received their share of appointments according to 
population. 

The resolution contains several new provisions concerning the recip- 
ients of work relief. Persons in need, whose names have not hereto- 
fore been placed on relief rolls, shall be given the same eligibility for 
employment as persons whose names have appeared on such rolls. 
If a person in need of relief, and employed on a work project, refuses 
an offer of private employment which he is capable of performing, 
under reasonable working conditions, and which pays as much or 
more in compensation for the same length of service, he forfeits his 
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right to employment under this appropriation for the period sic} 
private employment would be available. However, any person 
accepting such private employment will, at the expiration thereof 
be entitled to resumption of his relief work, if he is still in need of 
relief and if he has lost the private employment through no fault of 
his own. No relief worker shall be eligible for employment on , 
Works Progress Administration project who has refused to accep 
employment on any other Federal or non-Federal project at a wage 
rate comparable with or higher than that of the Works Progress 
Administration. Any relief worker engaged on any Federal or non- 
Federal project whose services have been terminated through no fault 
of his own is eligible for restoration to the relief rolls or for reemploy- 
ment on any other project. The fact that an applicant has received 
payment of an adjusted-compensation certificate or adjusted-service 
bonds shall not be considered in determining the need of his employ- 
ment. 

Title 2 of the resolution provides for the continuation of the Federal] 
Emergency Administration of Public Works until July 1, 1939, but 
after June 29, 1937, no allotment may be made for any project unless 
the application for the same has been approved prior to that date 
While no new applications for loans or grants may be considered, the 
classes of projects for which loans or grants for non-Federal projects 
may be used (in addition to other purposes for which funds may be 
used) are enumerated as follows: (a) To replace, eliminate, or ameli- 
orate existing school facilities which are hazardous to the life, safety, 
or health of school children, $60,000,000 for grants and $11,000,000 
for loans; (b) for projects which have been authorized, or for which 
financing has been authorized, by elections, or for projects for which 
an authority or board has been created by a State legislature, $70,- 
000,000 for grants, and $22,000,000 for loans; (c) for projects for 
which appropriations have been made by State legislatures, $15,000,- 
000 for grants and $2,000,000 for loans; (d) for projects to be financed, 
except for the grant, by the issuance to contractors of tax or assess- 
ment securities at not less than their par value (but no allotment 
shall be made for any project unless the applicant has incurred sub- 
stantial expenditures or obligations in contemplation of receiving an 
allotment), $5,000,000 for grants; (e) for projects for which funds have 
been earmarked, $54,000,000 for grants and $78,000,000 for loans. 


POPPPOOE 


PORTUGUESE LEGISLATION ON HOURS OF LABOR 


GREATER FLEXIBILITY in penalties for violation of legislation 
concerning hours of labor in Portuguese industry and commerce, 
raising the age for admission of minors to night work from 16 to 18 
years, and other amendments clarifying or modifying terms of the 
decree law of August 24, 1934, were introduced by a decree law of 
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August 24, 1936.’ In general, the provisions of the earlier law remain 
in force, but the 18 articles rewritten embody changes which experience 
has shown to be desirable. 

Hours of work in commercial and industrial establishments, with 
certain specified exceptions, may not exceed 8 per day. In offices 
(escritorios), the daily hours may not exceed 7, and such establish- 
ments already having a shorter day than this may not lengthen it. 
The daily working period of persons employed in cafes is limited to 
gs hours. Commercial establishments in small towns, industrial enter- 
prises distinctively rural, and construction and repair of roads and 
highways may, under specified circumstances, be exempted from 
compliance with certain provisions of this legislation by authorization 
of the competent authority. Certain construction work in small 
towns is unconditionally exempted from compliance with the hours 
legislation. The National Institute of Labor and Welfare (Instituto 
Nacional do Trabalho e Previdéncia) may, on petition, exempt from 
the provisions relating to hours of work confidential employees, super- 
visors or directors, and persons working for near relatives in small 
establishments. 

An additional 15 minutes may be allowed at the close of the day 
for completion of work or of a commercial transaction already begun, 
provided this practice does not become habitual. The daily work 
period may be reduced or extended for sufficient cause. In case of 
force majeure or of actual or threatened loss, the work period may 
be lengthened, but the competent authority must be notified of the 
fact, with the reason therefor, by registered letter within 48 hours. 

Minors are not to be admitted to work in commercial or industrial 
establishments until they have completed their twelfth year. Women 
and minors under 18 years may not work at night except in unusual 
circumstances officially approved. Night work for industrial estab- 
lishments is defined as work between 8 p. m. and 7 a. m., and for 
offices as that between 6 p.m. and 9 a.m. Establishments directly 
serving the public and those of continuous operation are excepted. 
Opening and closing hours in establishments which seil to the public 
are to be fixed by the municipal authorities. The day’s work must 
be broken, after 4 or 5 hours, by a rest period of not less than 1 hour 
nor more than 2 hours. The Government may, by order of the Under 
Secretary of State for Corporations, require longer or more frequent 
rest periods in occupations particularly strenuous or dangerous, as 
well as authorize changes in the above-mentioned time for rest. 

Work in shifts and overtime work are provided for and regu- 
lated. A weekly rest day is required, which, unless there is good 
reason for a different arrangement, is to be Sunday. All industrial 
and commercial establishments, except certain enterprises whose work | 





' Diario do Govérno (Lisbon), series 1, Aug. 24, | do Trabalho e Previd@éncia (Lisbon), Aug. 31, 1936, 
1934, pp. 1617-1621; Boletim do Instituto Nacional | pp. 385-387. 
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is continuous, those which directly serve the public in the sal. 0; 
perishable goods or in other necessary services, and public-hes|t} 
institutions, etc., are required to close 1 day per week, prefers)ly 
Sunday. | 

The rate of pay for extra night work and other overtime is {ime 
and a half. Pay for work on the weekly rest day and for nationg| 
holidays is double the regular rate. 

Each establishment is required to post in a visible place its sche: Je 
of hours, the names of persons with hours other than those worked 
by the majority, and the names of persons who are not require: to 
comply with the hours regulations. Establishments carrying op 
various types of work and thus requiring more than one schedule of 
hours must have their scales of hours approved by a representative 
of the National Institute before they go into effect. The represen- 
tatives have authority to approve certain arrangements of shifts and 
to authorize overtime not to exceed 3 hours per day for 5 days per 
week, or, in case of force majeure, without limit of hours 1 day per 
week. Other shift arrangements and overtime must be approved by 
the higher authority upon the recommendation of the representative 
for the district in question. 

Commercial or industrial establishments which do not work out 
and post their schedule of hours, and those with complex activities 
which do not secure official approval, are subject to fines of 100 to 200 
escudos and of 500 escudos respectively. Violations of the provi- 
sions of this decree law relating to women and minors are subject to a 
fine of 100 escudos for each woman or minor illegally employed. 
Fines for other violations of this decree law, including withholding o! 
pay for overtime, for night work, and for work done on the weekly 
rest day, vary within certain limits according to the nature and seri- 
ousness of the offense, the economic circumstances of the offender, 
and the number of persons employed in the part of the enterprise in 
which the violation occurs; and in addition the worker whose pay for 
overtime, night work, or work on his weekly rest day has been held 
back is to be given the amount of pay to which he is entitled. In case 
of voluntary payment of fine the minimum is assessed; in case of resist- 
ance or of a repetition of the offense, the maximum is to be collected. 
The money collected for fines is payable to the State. The fines pro- 
vided for in this decree law are not applicable when collective labor 
contracts make provision for indemnities in such cases. 

No wage-earning or salaried employee can be discharged eitlicr 
directly or indirectly because of compliance with the scheduled 
hours of work. If he should be dismissed for this reason, he has tlie 
right to be reemployed or to be paid for 60 days’ service, unless tlic 
law provides a higher indemnity. The wages being paid for each 
kind of work when this decree law was published may not be decreased 
because of the application of its provisions. 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


AWARD FOR NERVOUS BREAK-DOWN 


A NOVEL CASE of an award of compensation on account of over- 
work, was recently decided by the United States Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia (Hoage el al. v. Royal Indemnity Co. et al., 90 
Fed. (2d) 387). 

James S. Rennie was engaged as a claims examiner by the Royal 
Indemnity Co. in May 1932. In 1933, the work of investigating 
accidents and settling claims increased to such an extent that Rennie 
was required to work overtime at the office, and many evenings at his 
home. He testified that he handled over 250 cases of investigation a 
month. Other testimony showed that an adjuster can properly 
handle only from 75 to 100 per month. Later “he began to worry 
when getting behind with his work and for 9 months suffered from 
fatigue, headaches, insomnia, and heartburn.” On April 28, 1934, 
Rennie suffered a heart attack requiring medical assistance. He 
continued his work against the advice of a physician and a week later 
suffered another heart attack, similar to the previous one, but of 
greater severity. He was confined to a hospital for nearly a month. 
Upon his release he was unable to carry on his regular duties and the 
attending physician stated that the employee ‘‘is totally incapacitated 
for any arduous labor.’’ Later, he filed a claim for compensation 
and medical benefits, although he had given no prior notice to either 
his employer or the compensation commissioner. 

The Deputy Commissioner of Workmen’s Compensation in the 
District of Columbia awarded compensation, and the employer subse- 
quently brought an action in the Supreme Court of the District to set 
aside the award. The employer, in answering the claim of the em- 
ployee that his disability was due to overwork and worry, contended 
that the employee had not suffered an accidental injury within the 
meaning of the workmen’s compensation law. The lower court held 
for the employer and rendered a decree vacating the award of 
workmen’s compensation by the deputy commissioner. 

Upon an appeal to the United States Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia, the decree of the lower court was reversed. 
Mr. Chief Justice Martin, in delivering the opinion, stated: 

We think that the testimony in the record fully considered tends to show that 
Mr. Rennie by reason of mental strain, worry, and long and excessive hours of 
645 
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labor suffered a collapse which resulted in his total disability as found by th, 
Deputy Commissioner. We think this collapse constituted an accidental j 
within the purview of the statute. His case is comparable to that of a ms nual 
laborer whose heart collapses as a result of long-continued physical strain or over. 
work resulting from excessive exertion. Such a case was considered by this cour 
in Commercial Casualty Ins. Co. v. Hoage, 64 App. D. C. 158, 75 F. (2d) 677 678, 
in which the collapse was caused through continued use of the muscles by lifting 
In that case it appeared that a grocery-store clerk who was unaware of havi 
enlarged heart, suffered aortic regurgitation which was precipitated by stre: 
exertion in handling sacks of potatoes, and which condition in turn caused deat}. 


UTy 


, al 


Numerous cases were cited by the court to sustain the opinion. 
One concerned the death of a schoolhouse janitor resulting from an 
acute dilation of the heart, caused by excitement and exertion of 
answering a false fire alarm. The death was held compensable as an 
accidental injury even though no traumatic injury occurred. Another 
case involved the death of a hearse driver who, while operating 
machine on an upgrade, tried to prevent it from rolling back when the 
emergency brake failed to hold; he suffered a cerebral apoplexy the 
next day. The court pointed out in this case that— 

There was no physical injury to him, other than the excitement. The claimant 
did not suffer any traumatic injury or physica] strain. It was an accident that 
the brake failed to hold, but not an accident to him. The only accident to 
was the mental nervous excitement due to the failure of the brake and the conse- 
quent backing down hill of the hearse, and the apoplectie stroke did not occur 
until the following morning. 

A third case concerned the death of an employee due to mental 
shock from having accidentally killed a fellow employee. In that 
case it was held that the death was caused by an accident arising out 
of the employment, even though there was no external physical injury 
to the deceased employee. 

Examination of the facts in the insurance adjuster’s case indicates 
that the opinion of the court is apparently not inconsistent with the 
theory of “time, place, and circumstance” which requires that an 
injury, in order to be compensable, must be clearly shown to have 
happened at some definite time. Mr. Chief Justice Martin considered 
this in the following words: 

In the present case we are convinced that the claimant suffered a severe spasm 
of the heart muscle which occurred on May 5, 1934, caused by angina pectoris 
and that this was the consequence of overwork and physical and mental strai! 
required of the employee by the employer, and resulted in coronary thrombosis, 
and that this sequence brought the case within the act. It is well known that 
nervous shock, continued anxiety, and excessive exertion at work under trying 


circumstances may contribute toward the collapse of persons who are alread) 
suffering from hardening of the arteries. 
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Family Allowances 
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FAMILY-ALLOWANCE SYSTEM IN FRANCE IN 1936 


THE MAJOR measures making for the notable expansion of the 
family-allowance system in France in 1936 were: Decrees further 
generalizing the application of the Family Allowances Act in industry 
and commerce and completing the introduction of family allowances 
in agriculture; the extension of the family-allowance funds to include 
all their members; and the increase, in some cases by substantial 
amounts, of family-allowance rates. These developments were re- 
viewed by M. Bonvoisin, the general director of the national com- 
mittee on family allowances, at the Seventeenth National Annual 
Congress on Family Allowances, which met in Toulon on May 5, 
1937. Extracts from M. Bonvoisin’s report and other information 
presented at this conference are published in the May and June 1937 
issues of the Bulletin Mensuel des Allocations Familiales et des Assur- 
ances Sociales, which are the sources of the data here presented. 

In his survey of the progress in 1936 of the family-allowance move- 
ment, M. Bonvoisin declared that his committee had come to the con- 
clusion that the success of the regime in commerce and industry is 
assured. Notwithstanding hesitation in some cases, French employers 
are now participating in a united effort in behalf of working-class 
families, and have taken on responsibilities and burdens which a few 
years ago they would not have thought of assuming. 

This official holds that on account of the flexibility of the Family 
Allowances Act it has been possible to apply the legislation to all 
employers, with some variation, according to trade and district, 
without imposing on any an insupportable burden. 

While increases in the allowance rates were general, they were not 
the same in all localities, and it has seemed necessary to put them into 
effect gradually. In the judgment of Mr. Bonvoisin, it is a subject 
of congratulation for the National Committee that the workers’ 
trade-unions, most of the members of which have no children, agreed 
that a large part of the recent wage increases awarded through 
arbitration should be considered as family allowances. The soundness 
of the principle of family allowances, the general director pointed out, 
has been thus confirmed, and recognition given to the value of these 


grants in promoting social accord. 
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The number of approved funds for family allowances in non. .;. 
cultural undertakings—222—+reported at the recent congress, was thy 
same as that reported at last year’s convention, 3 new funds having 
taken the place of 3 dissolved funds. The total number of «{fjlj- 
ated establishments, however, increased from 218,000 in 1935 to 
280,000 in 1936—an expansion of 28 percent; and the number of wage 
earners from 4,238,000 to 4,803,000—a rise of 13 percent. At the 
same time the number of families receiving allowances increased {rom 
1,305,000 to 1,495,000, or 14.6 percent, and the number of child bene- 
ficisries from 2,313,000 to 2,600,000, or 12.4 percent. A comparison 
of these figures indicates that the working forces of the small commer- 
cial establishments which have recently become members of finds 
have relatively fewer children than the average for previously allili- 
ated establishments. Consequently the percentage increase in thy 
recipients of allowances from intertrade funds is less than the per- 
centage increase in the working force covered. As a result the cost of 
allowances, expressed as a percentage of wages, would have tende: to 
decline, if the allowance rates had not been raised to amounts whic}, i) 
general increased the contributions for these benefits above the pre- 
vious level. As the new allowance rates became effective only during 
the last quarter of 1936, the amount disbursed in that year— ‘72 
million francs as compared to 780 million frances in 1935—only partially 
discloses the real situation." 

Including the allowances paid out by special services (coal mines, 
railway companies, and a number of independent establishments) thie 
expenditure for these benefits totaled almost 1,680 million francs in 
1936. The family allowances granted to public servants would in- 
crease this amount to about 2,200 million francs. 

On the basis of a rapid survey made immediately before the opening 
of the recent congress it was estimated that the family-allowaice 
funds and special services were disbursing family allowances at tlie 
rate of over 2,000 million francs ? per year, which, combined with thie 
expenditures for these grants to the families of public servants, would 
amount to 2,500 million francs. 


Welfare Work 


Despite the crisis and the increased burdens of all kinds which in- 
dustrial and commercial enterprises have had to bear, the social serv- 
ices of the family-allowance funds have continued to record new 
progress. For example, the number of visiting nurses in the service 
of 87 of the funds has recently increased from 450 to 485, while tlie 
number of children sent to vacation colonies has risen from 10,000 to 
17,500. 


1 Average exchange rate of franc in 1935=6.6 2 Average exchange rate of franc in April 1937— 4.6 
cents; in 1936=6.1 cents. cents. 
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Several recently established funds, inspired by the example of older 
organizations, have started in their turn certain social services which 
will soon result in new activities. 


Other Subjects of Discussion 


Among the subjects taken up at the congress by other experts on 
family-allowance problems were conditions in regard to the applica- 
tion of the family-allowance law in commerce and industry; the demo- 
sraphic situation in France; and the encouraging results reported by 


family-allowance funds with reference to the birth rate, stillbirths, 


and infant mortality. 
. onneoere 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES IN AGRICULTURE IN LATVIA 


SUPPLEMENTARY family allowances are to be paid out of State 
funds to all citizens of Latvia who work as agricultural laborers 
throughout the year on State, local government, or private farms, and 
who live at their place of work and support minor children. These 
grants, which are provided for in an act that became effective May 1, 
1937,' are to be made for children up to 10 years of age of such 
laborers, regardless of whether one or both of the parents of these 
children are engaged in agricultural work. 

A monthly allowance of 4 lats is to be paid for each of the first two 
dependent children up to 10 years of age in an agricultural laborer’s 
family, and 5 ljats for each dependent child in excess of 2. No one 
family, however, shall receive more than 23 lats per month in supple- 
_ mentary family allowances. 

If an agricultural laborer’s family which receives supplementary 
family allowances includes children over 10 years old who have no 
mental or physical defects, these children may not be kept from work 
which is not beyond their strength, judging by the age of the child 
and his or her working capacity. These children shall receive the 
customary pay for the kind of work they perform. The present 
subsidies from State and local government funds shall be continued, 
and no reductions shall be made in the usual wages of farm hands 
because of the supplementary family allowances granted for their 
children. 

It shall be the duty of local officials to see that these allowances are 
used in the interest of the physical and mental development of the 
child and the mother, or the welfare of the whole family. 

The allowance shall be computed from the first day of the month 
after the application for it has been submitted. This benefit is to be 





‘From report of Arthur Bliss Lane, American | to Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, dated June 8, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary | 1937. 
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granted and paid by the local government on the agricultural workey, 
request, payment being made at the close of each full month. 

The Ministry of Social Welfare is charged with supervision of th, 
proper execution of the act, and it is the duty of local administrato;. 
to account to this Ministry for the amounts paid out. 


POPPCORS 


INCREASE IN CHILDREN’S ALLOWANCES FOR 
LUXEMBURG RAILWAYMEN 


THE RAILWAY staffs of Luxemburg have been receiving chil- 
dren’s allowances of 72.50 francs! per month for each child under | 
years of age. These benefits are now to be computed on the same 
basis as those for civil servants, which means a substantial increase. 
As of June 1, 1937, children’s allowances are payable on the follovw.- 
ing scale:? 


Francs | Fren 
For 1 child__- 77. 05 | For 6 children_- 552. 75 
For 2 children_-_-_-_-_--_- 164. 15| For 7 children____-_.- 649, 90 
For 3 children_ - _ - _.. 261. 30} For 8 children_ - 747. 05 
For 4 children __ 358. 45 | For 9 children_ ___. 844. 20 
For 5 children__- _ _- 455. 60} For 10 children_- _ _- 941. 35 





Children’s allowances must be adjusted to the index number, 
which has risen since the beginning of 1937. The difference between 
the amounts disbursed and those actually due is now to be paid. 


POPOPOR 


CHILDREN’S ALLOWANCES IN FOOTWEAR 
INDUSTRY, NETHERLANDS 


THE COLLECTIVE agreement concluded on July 29, 1935, and 
renewed on January 1, 1937, between the Federation of Footwear 
Manufacturers and the three trade-unions in the industry in the 
Netherlands, provides for the payment to workers who have more 
than three children of an allowance of 1 florin® per week for each 
child under 14 years of age, beginning with the fourth child.‘ 

With the purpose of distributing the burden more evenly, the 
Federation has undertaken to establish a separate fund from which to 
pay the special allowance. Every manufacturer who is a party to thie 
collective agreement will pay into the fund for this purpose a certain 
percentage of the total wages paid, irrespective of the number of 
workers employed. To avoid abuses on the part of unorganized 





1 Average rate of exchange for franc in June ’ Average exchange rate of florin in January 
1937=4.4 cents. 1937=54.8 cents. 
2 International Transport Workers Federation, 4 Data are from report of Homer Brett, Americal 
press report, Amsterdam, July 5, 1937. Consul at Rotterdam, Mar. 5, 1937. 
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employers, the trade-unions will enter into an agreement with such 
an employer only if he contributes to the fund. One shoe factory 
which is not a member of the footwear manufacturers’ association 
has a separate agreement with the trade-unions and also contributes 
to the fund. 

Many manufacturers, it is reported, have sought where possible to 
replace workers with many children by unmarried young workers at 


lower rates of pay, in order to escape obligation for the payment of 
children’s allowances. 
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Industrial Disputes 





TREND OF STRIKES 


PRELIMINARY estimates show a decrease of about 14 percent jy 
the number of strikes beginning in July 1937 as compared with June 
indicating a slight downward turn in the trend of strikes afte: 
extremely high number which occurred during the 4 preceding 


months. 


still shows an abnormally large number of disputes for the month 


more than occurred in any July from 1915 to 1936. 


are not available for the years prior to 1915.) 


Trend of Strikes, January 1936 to July 1937! 





Number of strikes 
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| 
| Con- 
Year and morath los Resta. In | In 
—— oot | prog: | Ended | effect 
pre- | month sarin on it end 
| ceding | or year | @Uring | month S.A 
| month . month | month | 
s acai ion | eset 
1936 
| 
Total for year. _...._-- bo. y eS eee |--------| 
January......-. eer ae ee 84 | 167 251 149 102 
February .....-- 192 | 148 250 131 119 
SE scriatitivtsisinines dette itihaee abate ike 119 185 304 174 130 
ibstyndincknaphniines-tecma whe 130 183 313 179 134 
lee etna 134 | 206 340 219 121 
EE, ee ee eee ee 121 188 309 | 158 151 
(eS eG a ce 151 173 324 197 127 
AMG. .<..--: sala +dabadace! 127 228 355 210 145 
ii ae in 145 234 379 236 143 
ee 143 192 335 219 116 
ei Se Pa 116 136 252 126 126 
December. --.------ 126 132 258 158 100 
1937 
January. ---- ee we he 100 162 262 129 133 
3 ae a diniamebed 133 200 333 199 134 
ea Rac RIS Pei artes 134 590 724 491 233 
0 a a eee a 233 490 723 461 262 
_ ee Rae a 262 532 794 473 321 
ND S, 5 ucia Haas bbtido dagesceus 321 550 871 531 340 
SUE Wiiins naiscinitnebhepbananghiptmeited | 340 | 475 | 815 495 320 











Workers involved 
in strikes 
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The estimate of 475 strikes beginning in July, however. 


(Monthly figures 


: In 
Begin- prog- 
ning in ress n 
month during 
or year | month 
| 
| 
4. | 13 
32, 406 59, 153 
63, 056 | 89, 735 
75,191 | 122, 162 | 1, 
65, 379 95, 526 
72,824 | 123,030 | 1,( 
63,429 | 133,531 | 1,327, 
38, 017 125, 281 | 1, 105,4 
68,752 | 118, 268 Q 
65, 994 130, 875 | 1, 
100, 845 148, 570 | 1,0 
70,116 | 157,007 | 1 
72, 639 184, 859 | 2, 
106, 514 212, 161 | 2, 
107, 117 232, 583 | 1, 
284, 253 345, 274 | 3 
214, 760 376, 821 | 3 
321, 022 437,655 | 2 
205, 000 375, 000 | 4, 
165, 000 345, 000 | 2, 





1 Strikes involving fewer than 6 workers or lasting 
less than 1 day are not included in this table, nor in 
the following tables. Notices or leads regarding 
strikes are obtained by the Bureau from more than 


650 daily papers, labor papers, 9nd trade journals, as | 


well as from all Government labor boards. Letters 
are written to representatives of parties in the 


652 


| disputes asking for detailed and authentic in! 
Since answers to some of these letter 


tion. 


not yet been received, the figures given for th 


months are not final. 
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As compared with the preceding month, the preliminary figures for 
July indicate decreases of 20 percent in number of workers involved in 
srikes beginning during the month and 36 percent in man-days of 
idleness. As compared with July a year ago, the figures for July 
1937 show increases of 175 percent in number of strikes, 334 percent 
in number of workers involved, and 162 percent in man-days of 
idleness. 

These preliminary estimates are based on newspaper accounts of 
strikes and other reports available as this issue goes to press and are 
subject to revision as further information is received. An analysis 
of strikes in July, based on detailed and verified information, will 
appear in the November issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


POPPPORE 
ANALYSIS OF STRIKES IN MAY 1937? 


A TOTAL of 794 strikes were in progress during the month of May. 
This figure, the largest for any previous month since 1927, the earliest 
year for which comparable figures are available, included 532 strikes 
which began during the month and 262 which continued into May 
from preceding months. Strikes in progress at the end of the month 
totaled 321, the largest figure since 1927. Although the number of 
new strikes was less than in March of this year, the number of workers 
involved in strikes beginning in the month exceeded the number in 
any previous month since September 1935, when the bituminous-coal 
strike swelled the comparable figure to 453,820. There were 437,655 
workers involved in the 794 strikes in progress during May, which was 
also the largest number since September 1935. Strikes resulted in 
approximately 2,851,000 man-days of idleness during the month. 
About 60 percent of the new strikes in May were in seven industry 


| groups, distributed as follows: Textiles, 80; trade, 56; domestic and 


personal service, 42; machinery manufacturing, 37; building and con- 


' struction, 36; transportation and communication, 33; and transporta- 
' tion-equipment manufacturing, 30. The greatest number of workers 


involved in strikes in any industry group were in the iron and steel 
industries where the C. 1. O. strike against four large independent steel 
companies began on May 26. The greatest number of man-days of 


| idleness because of strikes during the month were in coal mining, 


textiles, and iron and steel. 





! Detailed information on a few strikes has not yet | Data on missing strikes will be included in the 
been received. (See footnote to preceding table.) | annual report. 
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TaBLe 1.—Strikes in May 1937, by Industry 











Beginning in May 


In progress during 

















May 
Industry 
Num- | Workers | Num- | Worker 
ber | involved ber | involved 
Eee eo eS ae eee ee eS 532 $21, 022 794 | 437, 655 
Iron and steel and their products, not including machin- 
SSR? a CSS a a 27 129, 857 41 131, 841 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling  ipaeeenes. 9 124, 058 ll 124, 560 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets.....................- 3 1, 526 3 1, 526 
YE ee ee 2 1, 275 2 1, 275 
Cutlery (not including silver and plated cutlery) and 
a ea ee eee ee ee ee 2 626 2 | 626 
EEE SLI 1 125 1 | 125 
OS EE LS RS Ce Res CES Ee Iee PE, WRT eres pee eee 1 |- 326 
Plumbers’ supplies and fixtures...................--- 2 | 215 4 | 285 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam 
| RES es REESE EE EEE, 8. 5a 2 694 3 899 
AES ae Sea, Cee eee ee 1 | 55 2 342 
ee ee ne ee aon, PEEP eee 1 97 
Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, files, ' 
eee aCe eae ee 1 | 12 3 43 
he A SE RE Ss ATER Ae PRE Le ee 2 627 4 828 
DEREE . pace ccesygecccnnaccccesseseeecequassenesesooes 2 644 4 | 909 
Machinery, not including transportation equipment 37 10, 019 56 24, 312 
I CII, ccc dspetinnsemebetiieiiscca< 2 560 3 778 | 
Cash registers, adding machines, and typewriters- _-__- l 240 1 | 240 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies--_-_-_-_- 11 4, 092 17 | 7, 905 
Foundry and machine-shop products_...._.......--.- 10 1, 228 15 1, 989 
ES EEL LLL LEE LE ET 1 105 l 105 
eee ee 2 1, 600 3 9, 626 
a Ware, Neen. ee l 150 
ar ebaetsiaebicotndan 10 2, 194 15 3,519 | 
SS EEE een 30 42, 947 38 45, 980 | 
a = li Sa gE eT aan a a 1 | 30 2 260 | 
Automobiles, bodies, and parts..................---- 24 36, 977 28 38, 358 | 
Cars, electric- and steam-railroad................---- 3 3, 340 5 4, 372 
OPE Se ES a Se 1 2, 452 l 2, 452 
a a diene iam einckiianasn l 148 2 538 
ODE SESE TEE EE FOODS OA EEE e ney vee 1 600 
linea Ml a cae Oe ile le a TS, RY Rh CEE 1 600 
Nonferrous metals and their products Ee Pe re ll 4, 129 24 6, 286 
a  emnoiinciniainedil 1 3, 125 1 3, 125 
Brass, bronze, and copper products_..............--- 1 53 2 168 
Clocks and watches and time-recording dev ices_.._.. 1 31 3 375 
DE ELLIE, LT MEE EE ERE TS Se eee: Meee ee 4 469 
CT RSLS Ae LRT Ee 1 170 4 713 | 
Stamped and enameled ware. ......------.-----.--.- 5 723 7 1, 284 
esate ellipse - errant teblle ec ag I =e 2 7 3 147 
Lumber and allied products__...................--.---.-- 27 12, 962 53 20, 090 | 
ll piel sli ES, ° ma salah +All <a 9 1, 743 23 3, 281 | 
I I eh ee duidinas S 1,772 10 2,918 | 
Sawmills and logging camps..-.......-.-------------, 6 8, 826 9 12, 708 
EE 6 CE SP a eee eee eee ee vee 4 621 ll 1, 183 
Stone, clay, and glass products an0SS : ap ome 10 1, 379 21 3, 262 
Rts BOE NE OUND GOD, 35 cen disstniiinddtecceseimas 2 330 5 709 
Cement ae ell ate enn elias onaiet< a tee 1 608 
Se a eee ee oe ’ sisal 3 185 
neal atime aed r+ - ag, SRE 6+ Sa Det 1 73 2 183 | 
a. a eS ee ee SF 7 976 10 , 577 | 
— aa plete ie a ie a 80 22, 068 130 33, 645 | 
Fabrics: 
SE I inden nectiiusocndhengneiwnuiies 1 60 3 1, 123 
EE nts nsdbedtinkns dqtstin comes s 4,111 12 5, 989 
le en EE: LEE IE 3 877 4 995 | 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_.................-- 3 650 6 842 | 
EE IR TPS 11 3, 080 16 3, 644 | 
Woolen and worsted goods--.-.......---.--------- 4 1, 298 6 2, 280 | 
RRS ee, EEE SE SE Se 6 1,179 7 1, 512 | 
Wearing apparel: 
ES. antahinienininams om anegebdubes 3 1, 470 6 2, 814 | 
Diidcntnlatintanandesse aanwetew es 15 2, 117 23 2, 981 | 
IS i  ) 0 eo cacoteenatesinconisonbinecbequss 1 135 
NE SN chalice ddacnccsccuewene 2 815 3 898 
SE  crindidindedsebndbuses cctstunsuns 1 41 2 296 
DE tne alana ccscadebetwibbas ssavscconsen 12 4, 244 23 6, 917 
NE ES a ere 5 1, 212 8 1, 797 
eee Se ee ee wal 6 914 10 1, 422 




















850, 943 


4, 167 
0 
161, 367 
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23, 406 
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4, 006 
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TaBLeE 1.—Suwikes in May 1937, by Industry—Continued 





























ae | 
: In progress during 
i 
Beginning in May May — 
days idle 
Industry during 
Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers May 
ber | involved ber | involved 
leather and its manufactures..__.................--..-.-- 11 1, 097 19 7, 342 68, 072 
Di a0ctchidntadcensekbscedaseclésces 5 328 8 4, 634 39, 636 
Sebi nene+ anash <dteeensocentnes aocenn 1 175 2 299 1, 393 
EE TITS LE BEES ET, 5 594 9 2, 409 27, 043 
Food and REET EE Eee ee 28 8, 257 42 11, 425 80, 918 
SEE aSs ooo on cccscbbnnecaecescasecede | 16 3, 446 22 4, 013 22, 394 
PE eb tetas ecccccccenocseseeessescosence= 1 7 3 1,171 11, 335 
ee i nncnnacnecanaesooannes 4 3, 646 6 3, 946 27, 530 
a iknnntnktecaedbccsacetnnenebinendens 1 47 5 1, 184 17, 534 
asset sine eons 1 55 1 55 605 
Slaughtering and meat packing._....__..........-.-- 1 30 1 30 150 
RN ae 4 1,026 4 1,026 1,370 
nn nian desndcnswadncncneedeeon 1 422 7 1, 133 19, 457 
LES TTT A EL eee 6 711 16, 925 
Caan mnnebdtinconcconsancdcocscuctasscaseec«< 1 422 1 422 2, 532 
TS a enn se 18 2, 390 25 5, 260 64, 864 
ee hecieds ncn obiares tonbacesdabscnanciaua Smee eu ame ae 5 782 5 782 8, 408 
iia id he rnnemnnatinceesnecssos 2 350 3 425 1,510 
Printing and publishing: 
A ll ll a 2 68 6 1, 713 39, 255 
Newspapers and periodicals_-................---- 2 28 3 328 1, 653 
0 ES a as ae moe 7 1, 162 8 2, 012 14, 038 
Chemicals and allied products__.._...................---- 12 1, 853 17 4, 509 46, 589 
Te ee oc ccnccanccsbonuos 4 540 5 547 3, 933 
Cottonseed oil, cake, and meal._...................-- 1 300 l 300 1, 800 
SO NING ccc ccccnsagacuscasosessss 1 247 2 1, 626 6, 032 
nn i nkdasennencetebuecesns l 175 | 2 197 3, 372 
CE EEE ES I TE 1 234 2 282 3, 588 
OS EE Ee eee een 1 1, 200 25, 200 
NE ES, § ee ee 4 357 4 357 2, 664 
a nadbectukeeon 3 468 4 1, 868 8,116 
Rubber tires and inner tubes..................-.__-- 1 250 1 250 500 
ec ananbdbineceoss 2 218 3 1,618 7,616 
Miscellaneous manufacturing. ._.__.................____-- 23 4, 248 28 4, 754 48, 255 
Electric light and power, and manufactured gas -.---- 1 246 1 246 984 
a 2 64 2 64 337 
EEE SE ae a 1 6 l 6 12 
Se ES HS SE 19 3,932 | 24 4, 438 46, 922 
“St: a ae? Cae 13 29, 422 27 72, 802 490, 917 
CORE imme, Gertmreonte... .. 2... sncnoccccce--..-- 6 23, 653 7 24, 088 239, 040 
ES EES 3 5, 005 14 47, 750 239, 304 
CEES EEE TS 2 679 2 679 8, 688 
Quarrying and non-metallic mining-...............--- 2 85 4 285 3, 885 
Transportation and communication._..................--- 33 3, 808 38 4, 990 30, 232 
es cececdaccncee 16 1,389 17 1, 755 5, 122 
Motortruck transportation..._.....................-- ll 1, 677 12 1, 732 9, 673 
moteruus Gramenportation............................. 3 108 3 108 1,060 
Taxicabs and miscellaneous........................-- 3 634 3 634 4, 780 
ES EE Ee TE TT | Pe” Ta ae 2 653 9, 489 
i 7) ae ay ee Here 1 108 108 
Pala) ies a 56 8, 507 | 78 11, 728 124, 049 
Le le senteiliceses 9 628 17 1, 706 22, 233 
ES AE ES TT: TTT 47 7,879 61 10, 022 101, 816 
Domestic and personal service._......................__. 42 17, 889 58 24, 417 217, 087 
Hotels, restaurants, and boarding houses..........-- 17 8, 615 22 9, 313 100, 838 
Personal service, barbers, beauty parlors..........--- 3 4, 600 3 4, 600 25, 700 
Laundries A ot ES Fi aS 13 2, 930 20 5,771 56,478 
Dyeing, cleaning, and pressing... ................--- 5 1, 582 i) 4, 571 32, 877 
Elevators and maintenance workers (when not 
attached to specific industry)-...............-...-- 2 47 2 47 424 
i i ih ia a airy 2 115 2 115 770 
eae cocubepecouane 4 3, 795 5 3, 837 55, 287 
_Recreation and amusement -_--................------- 4 3, 795 5 3, 837 55, 287 
Building and construction._..____._.................____- 36 4, 033 7 5,313 30, 357 
Buildings, exclusive of P. W. A.................__-- 21 2, 884 26 3, 242 21, 954 
All other construction (bridges, docks, etc., and 
A A LT SLR RET IEE 15 1, 149 21 2,071 8, 403 
oe b att tobcke ncabcbloccccs 7 647 8 797 6, 943 
RE RE SE CT TS STE 5 347 6 497 3, 443 
|) ks wackceucues 2 300 2 300 3, 500 
. P. A, relief, and resettlement projects................ 7 9, 290 8 9,7 12, 147 
Other nonmanufacturing industries.......___....._---__- 16 1, 535 19 1, 674 10, 399 
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New York, with 101, experienced more new strikes than any 
State during the monthof May. There were 74 strikes in P, 
vania, 40 in New Jersey, 37 in Wisconsin, 29 in Ohio, 28 in |] 
and 26 each in California, Massachusetts, and Michigan. The 


in these nine States accounted for nearly three-fourths of th 


number of strikes throughout the country. 

Fifteen of the 794 strikes in progress during May extended i: 
or more States. The largest of these was the steel strike. 
extended into Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Michigan, New 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania. 


TABLE 2.—Strikes in May 1937, by States 


LLO TWO 



































Beginning in May ie Yo Guring 

State ——EEEEE_ a Te 

: Workers ’ Workers 
Number | involved | Number) involved 

All States__--. ; wa 532 321, 022 794 | 437, 655 
Alabama. --.-.--- ; ae l 95 5 15, 375 | 
0 Se eee a oS Be) eee l 97 | 
Arkansas............ —— — | 2 71 2 71 
0 ee = abel gai : 26 11, 515 37 16, 321 | 
ESS ee aes se | 54 1 54 
Connecticut_........__- 10 1, 930 15 2, 840 
CE EEE ee ee ees eel a ae: l 250 
District of Columbia_-- | l 265 1 265 
i i : ; 4 599 4 599 
SS SOS abel pce 2 75 3 706 
So eR canine se - 2 644 2 644 | 
ee ee ee ee 28 7, 159 47 13, 037 
2 eee 7 a 10 10, 844 15 1), 361 | 
CT + cecMi Rh: san ahiteneivatiiadinnssd 7 553 10 10, 605 | 
SSA a er a Oo ee “ 1 80 2 311 | 
Kentucky. -----.-- ASS eS 10 2, 835 13 8, 372 | 
ao pap bn apt dilh dp + cataGonns eet DSer sea 1 4, 000 | 
Maryland_.--_---- ices 1 115 1 115 | 
Massachusetts __- iiicwine 26 7,319 44 9, 580 
Michigan._.._ _- ‘ 26 21, 327 41 26, 218 | 
CO eae are eee 7 2, 07 s 2, 300 | 
Mississippi------- a eae 2 eae 1 | 185 2 396 | 
ee ea = ae 14 | 11, 799 25 16, 521 
Montana-_-_..--- stipules 2 | 832 2 832 
ae l 272 l 272 
New Hampshire... -- ce Be , 1 125 5 1, 163 
New Jersey............- rw a aoe Sears 40 10, 238 53 13, 981 
2, Sra ee Ses 101 24, 273 142 30, 553 
I i ee ee 3 540 3 540 
eR eee eee a SPY a 2 | 80 2 80 
ie eee eee eae . 29 13, 774 47 16, 617 
Oklahoma..------ ae Se aes ees ] 76 2 101 
i. ee a a Le 6 1, 245 9 5, 076 
Pennsylvania____- ee ee ee 7 70, 597 102 84, 391 
RE SEE SE AF ES 14 3, 425 25 5, 871 
a a eee ee . 2 1, 193 2 1, 193 
RE Licial pul unttiniidnn eos 8 5, 404 12 5, 842 
ee ee 4 324 7 1, 666 
RL ‘ ] 250 1 250 
Vermont. -_.- é aaa a ae we eee 2 88 3 9s 
Se ere ae ew i 7 860 12 3, 739 
Wasbington. Sea minniate 6 1, 709 14 3, 310 
West Virginia. __._.-_-- Re Seen eT eee | en SNS cee 2 49 
Se ae Rial chmsietil 37 9, 861 51 13, 609 
Wyoming. .-..-.-- witedis clinton 1 30 1 30 
ES SR te a ee ee 10 96, 188 15 108, 354 
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Although half of the strikes beginning in May involved less than 
100 workers each, the average number of workers involved in the 532 
strikes was 603. The average was raised considerably by the few 
large strikes beginning in the month, three of which involved more 
than 10,000 workers each. These three were (1) the interstate steel 
strike, (2) a short strike at the plants of the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation at Pittsburgh and Aliquippa, Pa., and (3) a strike of 
anthracite miners in Pennsylvania. The strikes in each industry 
group are classified in table 3 according to the number of workers 
involved. 


TaBLE 3.—Strikes Beginning in May 1937, Classified by Number of Workers Involved 





Number of strikes in which the number of 
workers involved was— 


Industry group Total 









































| 
6 | 20 100 | 500 | 1,00t | 5,000 
and | and | and | and | and | and moony 
under} under} under) under| under| under } 4 
20 100 | 500 | 1,000 | 5,000 | 10,000 
= ‘ —— a ee tence 
) al Bet ie 
PE SS nigieiedecenenial 532 68 200 178 43 | 33 | 7 3 
——= _ | |e ——4 }— ——— 
Manufacturing | 
Iron and steel and their products, not including 
OC ei thie bbcb ctivdnncctostinnianewesés 27 l 4 14 | 4 1 | ] 2 
Machinery, not including transportation equipment- 37 3 ll] 17 5 S = eee 
Transportation equipment... ...........-.........-. $8 j...... 5 | 5 8 | 9 | J sere 
Nonferrous metals and their products_............._- 11 2 4 | 4 |) Bt wal 
Lumber and allied products.............-.......---. 27 1} 12| 9 2 5 RE y Teeres 
Stone, clay, and glass products. --................... 10 1 4 | SS SR eer eae Hee cat 
‘Toxties Gian pean peeen.................26----.~<0- | 80 5 29 33 7 6 | me ETS 
Leather and its manufectures__....................-- ay oe 7 | ee eee CRE ee 
ee | 28 6 | § 9 | 3 | Set Soca 
TORROOD Hits es bbe cktctttiuiicnctasde Ee ee RiBidenoe rabesnienbbanbebnaes 
Paper and printing----.-- 2) RS a: ee ee oe 18 4 7 | 6 >) 3S eS ee 
Chemicals and allied products___...................- 12 | 1 4 2 are ee, aesmen 
a Sd ot dinibadls S tid | ae eee a ae 
Miscellaneous manufactures_............-......-....| 2 4 7 8 | 4 |------!------ 
Nonmanu/facturing | | 
Extraction of minerals......................- tone oleh 13 1 a 6hCUe | 4| 2 1 | 1 
Transportation and communication................- 33 5 16 {a ae & le aemnias 
| Se - » Sie a) Se. ae 56 14 25 | 14 l | SRE ee 
Domestic and personal service...................---- 42 9 17 8 | 2 | | ee ae 
a i ae git , ae 2 fs re |) Sees Seem 
Building and construction._.........................| 36 5 22 | | ee 5 Oe eee |~eoeee 
pe a a eae, aaa 7 1 3 | 2 Sen ene Bits ‘Bae 
W. P. A., relief, and resettlement projects_.......-.. 7 2 2 | eee ee | = 
Other nonmanufacturing industries._.............--- 16 3 8 | 5 | — | pokbie | deeivue Teen 














Strikes over union-organization matters were predominant during 
the month of May. As shown in table 4, union-organization matters 
were the major issues in 56 percent of the strikes, involving 72 percent 
of the workers. Wages and hours were the major issues in 31 percent 
of the strikes, in which 12 percent of the workers were involved, and 
in 13 percent of the strikes, involving 16 percent of the workers, the 
major issues were union rivalry, jurisdiction, and other miscellaneous 
matters. 
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Major Issues Involved in Strikes Beginning in May 1937 

































































































Strikes Workers inv: a 
a —- — - 101 
Major issues q ' ’ 
id Number | total of) Number | by 
od eer? ee Fift 
RES EE ey ae eee 532 100. 0 321,022. 104 . 
| eS Lee ae 167 31.4| 39,022 | , this 
eile eel pi hg whee 102 19.2 20, 020 | eg 
pee. a ae tee 5 .9 708 | Ns, 
Wage increase, hour decrease_.__._.__-- 56 10.5 11, 935 | yer 
ES ae 4 8 6, 359 | 9 | 
ae 298 56.0 220, 936 per 
NR RR SS AS ee 48 9.0 136, 151 
Recognition and wages..._........___________.- 80 15.0 292 829 set 
Recognition and hours. ._...._...____-- 1 = 625 | 
Recognition, wages, and hours. -.._...___- 123 23. 2 40, 650 | ret 
AE TET LE LEE 31 5.8 19, 800 ; 
NL... cbeciécacttbdncssesebasees | 13 2.4 7,960 | wh 
a 2 .4 1,921 | 
' | 2 = em 
Miscellaneous..................--. 67 12.6 52, 064 | 
.... Se | 3 20 
Rival unions or factions --- | 16 3.0 3, 406 
Jurisdiction. ............... ae { 8 1, 322 | 
ene st ienil 44 8.2 47,174 | — 
Not reported___- wdtlelocacn a 2 | .4 142 | 
1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
Approximately 60 percent (473) of the 794 strikes in progress duri 
May were terminated during the month with an average duration of S- 
15 calendar days. About 43 percent of the 473 strikes were ter- 
minated in less than a week after they began, and 65 percent lasted less Em 
than one-half month. Thirteen of the strikes had been in progress x 
between 2 and 3 months and only one had been in progress for more he 
than 3 months. (See table 5.) aia 
TaBLe 5.—Duration of Strikes Ending in May 1937 
| Number of strikes with duration o th 
awe —s 
‘ Tt -_ 11 week | % and I and 2 and A 
Industry group Total | | and less! lees | lens les | 
week | than 44| than 1 | than 2 | than 3 we 
month | mo month |months| month 
| 
pom —s vse | = i Y ee 
0 oe en ee ee le | 93 57 
Manufacturing ees ——" 
Iron and steel and their products, not includ- | 
CE EEE ES TT EATS 21 5 7 6 
Machinery, not including transportation 
EE A SS aS Sa 36 i) 10 12 
Transportation equipment-__-__.......-.------ 28 18 4 er-—Ps..:.. 
Nonferrous metals and their products --....--- Bianca 4 6 
Lumber and allied products_...............-.- 31 | 6 3 16 
Stone, clay, and glass products_.............. 12 | 3 3 (| (iii. | 
Textiles and their products..._............-.- 60 22 15 14 
Leather and its manufactures_..............- 12 | 5 4 wel’. Mei... 
Food and kindred products...............--- 26 | 13 6 =a 
Tobacco manufactures. ..................---- Sy i ae: _p Beotte” [Rete ae 
I EEE 13 | 4 —_™ 
Chemicals and allied products............---- 6 | 2 2 ae.) ) oe 
a aR 3 | 5 aes ae “ae 
Miscellaneous manufactures..............----| 14 6 5 ola 3 Se 
Nonmanufacturing 
Extraction of minerals........................ 17 3 2 i= {= 
Transportation and communication___.-....-- 33 24 4 1 
Se SR Sl eS ea 52 24 13 6 
Domestic and personal service..........------ 28 15 7 1 
Building and construction.................--.. 36 24 s 1 
Wea acta iemndnmienewne 6 3 Seas oS | ae 
P. A., relief, and resettlement projects _-_-- 7 6 ) ee aS 
Other nonmanufacturing RE 15 | oe . (=a 
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In about half of the strikes which were terminated during the 
month of May, as shown in table 6, the settlements were negotiated 
by the employers and representatives of organized workers directly. 
Fifty-one percent of the total number of workers involved were in 
this group. Government conciliators and labor boards assisted in 
negotiating settlements of 37 percent of the strikes, including 42 
percent of the workers, Seven percent of the strikes, including 5 
percent of the workers involved, were terminated without formal 
settlements. In some of these cases the striking employees simply 
returned to work without settlements or they lost their jobs entirely 
when new workers were hired to take their places or when their 
employers went out of business. 


TaBLE 6.—Methods of Negotiating Settlements of Strikes Ending in May 1937 




















Strikes | Workers involved 
Negotiations toward settlements carried on by Percent | Percent 
Number of | Number of 

total | total 
allan teceterbitatectinntiheana rads nonaiig caeiisentskin 473 100. 0 241, 996 100. 0 
Employers and workers directly...............-.-- pened ee) 2, 084 oe 

Employers and representatives of organized workers 

Ga canis once nsx i euinaialtadatamiteoarin dhtie-deepdeaandpariienthgn badeinanee aie 237 50. 1 123, 386 51.0 
Government conciliators or labor boards--...-..---.-.-~--- 176 37. 2 100, 582 41.6 
Private conciliators or arbitrators. ....................- 11 2.3 3, 007 1.2 
Terminated without formal settlement..-.........-...-- 34 7.2 12, 937 5.3 

















Results of strikes ending in May are indicated in tables 7 and 8, 
the latter showing results in relation to the major issues involved. 
Approximately 55 percent of the strikes, including 61 percent of the 
workers involved, resulted in substantial gains to the workers; 30 
percent of the strikes, including 26 percent of the workers, resulted in 
partial gains or compromises; and 11 percent of the strikes, including 
7 percent of the workers, resulted in little or no gains to the workers. 
The data in table 8 indicate that the striking workers were a little 
: more successful in the union-organization strikes than in the wage- 
oe and-hour strikes. The workers won 64 percent, compromised 28 
percent, and lost 8 percent of the union-organization strikes, as com- 
pared respectively with 48, 37, and 14% percent of the strikes over 
wages and hours. Of the workers involved in the strikes over union- 
organization matters, 65 percent obtained substantially all of their 
demands, 29 percent obtained partial gains or compromises, and 5 
percent gained little or nothing. Of the workers in the wage-and-hour 
strikes, 56 percent obtained substantially all of their demands, 35 
percent obtained compromises, and 9 percent gained little or nothing. 
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TaBLe 7.—Results of Strikes Ending in May 1937 





Results 


Total__- 


Substantial gains to workers__________- 
Partial gains or compromises 
Little or no gains to workers_. 


Jurisdiction, rival union, or faction settlements___ 


Indeterminate 
SS Se ae ee 








— 

Strikes | Workers ir 

| Number — of! Number | I 
473 | 100. 0 | 241, 996 
259 54.7 J 148, 036 
141 | 29.8 63, 726 
53 | 11.2 16, 081 
14 3.0 3 611 
1 is 8, 768 
5 Se 1, 774 


' 








TaBLe 8.—Results of Strikes Ending in May 1937 in Relation to Major Issues Inv; 


———e 























Strikes resulting in— 
































Juris- 
Major issues Total |Substan-| Partial |Little or —. 
‘tial gains) gains or | no gains unk . or Indeter 
to work-| compro- |to work- ones minate 
| ers mises | ers a 
| ments 
| Number of strikes 

All issues__.....--- 473 | 259 141 | 53 | 14 

Wages and hours-...-.-......-- : 165 79 | 61. “24 
re ROO. .... 00 ceeecncss wanda 100 | 47 39 13 | 
Wage decrease____._..._._- onal 4 | ee - 3 
Wage increase, hour decrease , | 57 | 30 22 5 
Hour decrease... ---.. re 4 | pee 3 | 

Fe ae ee | 253 161 7 19 
Es 29 19 5 Bu 
Recognition and wages___.._..---_.- 65 46 12 | Se 
Recognition, wages, and hours. - ---- 122 79 39 4 
nla lly A tL Mae 23 9 | 11 3 . 
SS aie oa 10 6 | 2 > | 
Pe eiaeddbtelbdedadhetaesccces 7 4 2 | 1 1 | 

Eee a 55 19 | 10 10 14 | 
TE TTT oo 1 Sf Se Oe s 
Rival unions or factions_--.-.---..-.-- EF Pivatonatdicetes eodiitatewadene 12 
ance g=ceceeaendceepeeedee 2 _ ee 2 
i nia 39 18 10 a © See ] 
Not reported-_---_-_-- ane 7s ae Pe i eee ere 

| Number of workers involved 
BS ie. 241,996 | 148,036 | 63,726 | 16,081 | 3,611 | 8,768 
Wages and hours.........------------. ..| 83,154 | 46,585 | 28,755) 7,554 |......_.- 
D,. ccthaodencoaennceap ee 60,611 | 36,339 | 23,455 + 
Wage decrease... .......-......---- 1,071 OO Won ngcasee WES besciccue- 
Wage increase, hour decrease......_.| 15,809 | 10,154 5, 300 | Daa 
Hour decrease. -............-..-- 5, 663 4 AS as @ 006 [....... 

Union organization................--.---- 111,244 | 72,442 | 32,374 |) eee 
a 33, 868 31, 781 ) 1,325  » as 
Recognition and wages._.......--_-- 15, 307 9, 049 4,112 965 |... 
Recognition, wages, and hours._..--| 36,975 | 24,276 | 10,796 ic | ao 
SE, otk d Lacgewblwksbescavéee 14, 611 4, 858 8, 273 GEO Viddecn cus 
EEE ELT OP 8, 861 2, 355 6, 412 | a 
EEA a ab bbe deceddbbbiseosssecbebs- 1, 622 123 1, 456 | | EOS et Le 

I on icnbhwticdidescyccss 47,598 | 29,009 2, 597 3, 488 3,611 | 8, 768 
ihe Pdi SR ae ae 20 | RS 4 NE Teese 
Rival unions or factions............- SD Tncdinesadiiapduebattelindeaneset | a7 
iil tats TE Bat Bl 2 TEE |S Sa AP dae qe 1, 326 |- 
6 a tl acl. alata Ea 43, 842 28, 989 2, 597 i » as 8, 768 
i hddneSdepenanedbadaaed Sl ncusedthedinonccames sineatheinaa banned a 
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CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR, JULY 1937 


DURING July 1937, conciliators of the Department of Labor were 
called upon in 184 disputes involving directly and indirectly about 
55,997 workers. This mediation service was requested by either one 
or both parties to the disputes. Some of these disputes had already 
developed into strikes before the Department of Labor was requested 
to intervene. In others, strikes were threatened but had not yet 
taken place. In some cases, although no strike was immediately 
threatened, a controversy between employer and workers had devel- 
oped to such a stage that an outside mediator was deemed necessary. 
The Department of Labor conciliators were successful in adjusting 
32 of these 184 disputes, 63 were pending at the close of the month, 18 
were referred to other services, 12 were settled by disputants them- 
selves before the arrival of the conciliator, and 9 could not be adjusted. 
The majority of these disputes concerned demands for wage 
increases. Many were due to alleged discrimination against union 
members or for union recognition and selection of sole bargaining 
agency. Some were concerned with hours, overtime rates of pay, 
seniority rights, and general working conditions. 

These 184 disputes were scattered among 31 different States and 
the District of Columbia. Workers involved in the disputes are 
classified in table 2. 


TaBLe 1.—-Disputes Handled by Conciliators, July 1937, in Each State 
































m ia Threatened strikes | section 
Total disputes and controversies | Strikes 

State Number | Workers |ayumper| Workers |avacner| Workers 

moe involved | **"mbe involved | **4mbe involved 
yp) Et ae 4 1 148 2 | (‘) | 2 148 
ee eee ese 3 310 1 | 92 2 218 
an nga aaa 1  . a. ‘ites l 400 
aT 1 | - ES l 250 
Co Sn Sa ae 1 | |] es l 85 
District of Columbia__- 4 1, 775 1 | 50 3 1, 725 
i |i l 156 |. ; ] 156 
" l 30 l | a Pe ee 
ES Le a, 8 4, 487 2 832 | 6 3, 655 
Detkacktit nso ommececuge i) | a A oh i) 2, 762 
a Ee ee 1 ES a ee 1 167 
— & OT. ae 2 382 1 7 ] 375 
are 6 2, 900 3 1, 170 3 1, 730 
_ weer l ye. 5 RS l 180 
sy, | OS aaa aa 2 3} a Re 2 129 
Massachusetts___. 3 422 2 416 1 6 
te aaa 2 | ae ae ie 2 255 
i “Sas 3 281 3 ya RS ete e 
Mississippi AOS 1 65 ] 65 a 
Missouri_..... 3 2, 343 l 11 | 2 2, 332 
| hp aaa. 3 457 3 OS ES Se eee 
Nevada.....__- ] 500 1 500 papain 
eh...  RGRIRSRRRRSRRRRERS 6 1, 510 1 113 5 1, 397 
Oe 25 8, 529 s 3, 125 17 5, 404 
OO 10 1, 428 2 78 S 1, 350 
Chie 1 450 1 gg ol Rk aD 
OR 61 16, 330 15 3, 372 46 12, 958 
a 5 1, 558 3 1, 266 2 292 
Lo ee 8 1 2, 988 5 2, 608 3 1 380 
We 1 eR lactate oe om on 1 160 
West We 06 2 gs 2 1 350 i (i) 1 350 
WGI 4 4, 210 3 3, 620 1 590 
184 1 55, 997 61 1 18, 543 123 | 1 37, 454 











' Exact number not known. 
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Tas e 2.—Disputes Handled by Conciliators, by Craft of Workers Involved, Jul) 















































mr _ Threatened strikes | a 
| Total disputes and controversies | Strike 
State | en 
lay . | Workers r | Workers . \ 
| Number involved Number | involved Number 
anc cmeemensinnte | 4 358 1 58 3 | 
SS EES a Oe 10 2, 828 y 1, 278 1 | 
EE aE l fk ae aed ae 1 
Si tndintientnstbeadnicitienededunten 6 1 2, 428 1 (') 5 
CE WINN. ccncccacesncccaces 7 2, 777 1 70 6 
lth ie niintcs atin aeneneiio tin 3 see ee eee ee 3 
te 9 ea eae seni 16 6, 813 4 | 514 12 
Electrical workers... ............... 1 | RG Set are ae Tore | 
Di irrndnescanccoeseneccanse 3 | fee onan 3 
EE Ee Ae 2 | eS Soe - 2 
Re eR i a 11 2, 162 2 392 9 | 
Furniture, fixtures. ............-.--- 1] 4, 424 | 2 152 9 | 
Glass handlers_-_..........-- enieskcib 2 SERRE APR 2 
Laboratory workers.............-_-. l ae ee BR Pe 1 | 
Laundry workers..._...._-- : s 1, 157 2 152 6 | 
Leather workers. ............__- ---| 7 938 3 318 4 
RAEI. cnc ccccocccecececaces 2 91 1 | 16 1 | 
Ds iittitiinnccscoene< 4 2, 757 1 | 1, 800 3 
lille RR 4 799 2 376 2 
Machinists—mechanics.._.________- 23 9, 386 ll 7, 107 12 
Match workers_.................._-| i | one pitas. l 
OS OT ae 4 1, 562 3 512 ] 
Se ei a laa 2 690 2 | 
Newspaper workers... .............. 2  f ae. eee a 2 
ll Re ea 3 i Re eorerie veimieiaione zee 3 | 
EE ee ere 1 65 | 1 ee 
EE Cl antencccccesasecscesacs 11 1, 020 | 3 210 & 
Par? 10 1 5, 605 3 14,115 7 
EES 1  ) a Sa een a 1 
Warehousemen. ...............--..- 1 | Ee Seer 1 | 
eR eRe eat 22 4, 561 9 2,918 13 
kh, | 184 | 1 55, 997 61 1 18, 543 123 








t Exact number not known. 
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MONEY DISBURSEMENTS OF WORKERS IN 
CALIFORNIA ? 


FAMILIES of workers in the five California cities, San Francisco- 
Oakland, Los Angeles, San Diego, Sacramento, and Modesto, appor- 
tion their income among items of family living in a manner closely 
paralleling that found for other cities in the study of money disburse- 
ments of wage earners and lower-salaried clerical workers for which 
figures are available.? For the essentials of food and housing, these 
Pacific coast families allocate an average of approximately one-third 
and one-sixth of total expenditures, respectively, figures which are 
similar to those prevailing in other cities scattered over the United 
States. Favored by climatic conditions, they averaged, out of each 
dollar spent, 2 to 3 cents less for fuel, light, and refrigeration than 
did families in cities farther east. The widespread use of automo- 
biles in localities where climate and roads are good and where outings 
are easily arranged is reflected in the figures for automobile purchase, 
operation, and maintenance, which, particularly in Los Angeles, 
San Diego, and Modesto, claim the highest percentage of total expend- 
iture found in any of the cities studied to date. The percentages 
of each dollar going to the remaining items of family expenditure are 
strikingly similar to those which have been published for other com- 
munities. 


Families Studied 


The white families in the five California cities for which data on 
expenditures were secured * were surveyed as part of a Nation-wide 
study conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the purpose of 
revising and extending its cost-of-living indexes. The same criteria 
for including families in the investigation were used in the California 





' Prepared by Genevieve B. Wimsatt, of the Bu- | in directing the tabulation. A complete list of coop- 


reau’s Cost of Living Division. 

The California surveys were undertaken in coop- 
eration with the State Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration, and tabulations were completed in coopera- 
tion with the California Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, under Dr. James B. Sharp, coordinator of 
Statistical projects. Mrs. Dorothea Kittredge and 
later Dr. Georges Weber acted as technical director. 
Early in 1986 Mr. Carl Vetter succeeded Dr. Weber 














erating individuals and agencies will be published 
in the final report of the survey. 

2 These data have appeared in the Monthly Labor 
Review for March 1936, May 1936, June 1936, Sep- 
tember 1936, December 1936, January 1937, and 
June 1937. 

* Data for 100 Mexican families in Los Angeles are 
in process of tabulation and will be available at a 
later date. 
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cities as in all other communities for which data have been published. 
Foremost among these are the requirements of minimum employ jen; 
of at least one person in the family for 1,008 hours in at least 36 week: 
during the year,* a minimum family income of $500 during the sched. 
year, of which $300 must have been earned by one person, and no home 
relief or work relief received during the schedule year. 

A general idea of the proportion of families excluded from the study 
because of receipt of relief can be gained from estimates of the relie{ 
load made by the Federal Emergency Relief Administration during 
the period when field work was under way, as compared witli the 
number of white families reported for 1930 (the latest census figures). 
For the cities of Los Angeles, San Diego, Sacramento, and Modesto the 
data secured apply to the 12 months, March 1934 through February 
1935. In San Francisco-Oakland the study covered the expendi- 
tures of employed wage earners and clerical workers for 12 montlis in 
the period, March 1934 through May 1935, with 61 percent of the 
data pertaining to the year, June 1934 through May 1935. During 
the period of scheduling, the number of families on relief in San 
Francisco-Oakland reached a peak of 29,100 families in July 1934, or 
9.6 percent of all white families. In Los Angeles County, the maxi- 
mum number of families on relief during the period of this investiga- 
tion occurred in January 1935, when 82,700 or 13.8 percent of all white 
families received such aid. During the same month Sacramento 
County experienced its greatest relief load, 4,700 or 14.4 percent of all 
white families, while in San Diego County in February 1935, 8,800 or 
15.1 percent of all white families set a high mark for number of families 
on relief while the survey was in progress. Eleven hundred families, 
or 7.4 percent of all white families, were given relief during February 
1935 in Stanislaus County, in which Modesto is located. 

The average size of the families on relief during these periods was 
3.3 in San Diego, 4.0 in Modesto, and 3.4 in the other cities. The 
average number of members in the economic families which furnished 
data on their receipts and disbursements for this study is slightly 
smaller than that of the families on relief (table 1), The average 
number of members is, however, somewhat larger than that for all 
white families of two or more persons, the median size of which in San 
Francisco-Oakland according to the 1930 Census is 2.96, in Los 
Angeles 2.85, and in San Diego 2.83. Similar data are not available 
for Sacramento and Modesto. That more than one worker must 
help in winning the family bread is indicated in figures for the average 
number of gainful workers per family included in the present study, 





4 An exception was made in the case of families in | if the chief earner had employment for thr: 
which the chief earner was employed in an industry | one-half 8hour days in each of 30 weeks. 
distinctly seasonal. Such families were included 
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which range from 1.29 in San Diego to 1.70 in Modesto, which latter 
city also had the largest families (table 1). These figures represent 
the number of persons employed at any time during the year. 


TasLe 1.—Composition, Income, and Expenditures of White Families Studied in 
California Cities, 1934-35 



































| | 
San Fran-) 
: Los San Sacra- 
Item Onbinnd| ;| Angeles?| Diego? | mento ! Modesto 
" | 
papules eee tdk ss 50 s— ss. sok cewnspeneecees 918, 457 |1, 506,053 | 160, 721 93, 750 13, 842 
er of families studied _- “ ae 446 492 | 199 153 151 
rage number of me mbers in economie family 3. 16 3.14 3.15 3. 11 3. 32 
-e number of expenditure units per family. ___- 2. 94 2. 93 2. 92 2. 88 3. 06 
Averagt number of gainful workers per family ---_-.-- 1.42 1. 36 1, 29 1. 41 1. 70 
Average net income per family. .................-.-- $1, 706 $1, 548 $1, 533 $1, 603 $1, 472 
Avera pe earnings of chief earner - ie $1, 419 $1, 351 $1, 374 $1, 401 $1, 289 
\verage current expenditure per family_ seo Soe $1, 657 $1, 525 $1, 470 $1, 520 $1, 464 
| 
| The area studied included the territory bounded | Lynwood, Maywood, Pasadena, Southgate, Vernon, 
by the city limits. Hawthorne. 
“t Including Bell, Beverly Hills, Compton, Culver 3 Including National City and Coronado. 
City, Glendale, Huntington Park, Inglewood, 


The average annual income reported by families studied in each of 
the five California cities exceeded their average annual current expend- 
iture (table 1), a situation which has not been generally found in other 
cities surveyed. But the general pattern by which these families dis- 
tributed their expenditures among the various items of family living 
substantiates the thesis of previous articles in this series as to the 
general consistency of family spending habits from city to city. 
Because of variation in income, in costs, and in average family size, 
as well as in customs and traditions, differences within this framework 
of similarity are apparent from city to city and from economic level 
to economic level within a city. 

Table 2 offers interesting observations of these differences from city 
to city by placing in juxtaposition the percentage distribution of 
expenditures by the families covered in each of the five cities. The 
percentages allotted to food and housing in San Francisco-Oakland 
are greater than for any of the four other cities, in spite of the fact 
that the families in that city had the largest total expenditures. For 
these same items families in Modesto spent the smallest percentage 
of any of the five cities, but surpassed each of the four other cities in 
the percentage expended for clothing; fuel, light, and refrigeration; 
furnishings and equipment; automobile purchase, maintenance, and 
operation; and personal care. In San Francisco-Oakland, where ferry 
boat and streetcar transportation are widely used, automobiles claim 
a markedly smaller proportion of total expenditures than is the case 
in Los Angeles, San Diego, or Modesto. 
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TaBLeE 2.—Distribution of Annual Current Expenditures by White Families in Ca 
Cities, 1934-35 


‘fornia 























iSan Fran- 
Item cisco- ~~ N- !San Diego Sacra- 
Oakland geies mento 
Number of families studied __ ae ee | 446 492 199 153 
Average number of members in economic ‘family. 3. 16 3. 14 3.15 3. 11 
Average number of expenditure units per family_- toe 2. 94 2. 93 2. 92 2. 88 
Average total current expenditure--...........-.._.- = $1, 657 $1, 525 | $1, 470 $1, 520 


Percentage distribution 








Expenditure for— | 
Sa ee ee ee ee ee Te 7 33. 1 30.9 32, 3 | 31. 2 
EEE TE SS Se oe ee 11.0 10.8 9. 4 | 10.3 
a a, a steak 16. 6 15.3 15.2 | 15.5 
Fuel, light, and refrigeration - ee ae eT 4.2 4.6 5.4 | 6.1 
Other household operation..................-....| 5.1 4.1 4.0 | 4.4 
Furnishings and equipment. -.-_............-.- 3.3 4.3 3.9 | 4.3 
Automobile purchase, operation, and m: ainte- 

(mare 2 RR = Semen 6.7 11.2 11.0 | 8.0 
Other transport: Ds hasitdendnaess ab aeiaan Badalieded 2.7 1.9 Ke 1.4 
I a ee nanbeeiiiiaaae waiealihe 2.3 2.3 2.1 | 2.3 
Medical care. ...........-... ee, 2 ee ee 4.6 4.1 | 4.4 | 5.6 
eR Ra ie RLS te SE Aa | 5.9 5.9 | 6.3 6.1 
Ee OE SO SRE Tee .6 a .3 7 
.  — =e Se ny Ma SS | 5 3 3 5 
Community welfare - “an 7 1.0 1.0 8 
Gifts and contributions to persons ‘outside the 

Is 5.44 bik ohuinianbabiccebeddan 2.5 2.1 2.2 2.1 
Miscellaneous items_.............-.-..-- 2 5 | 5 7 

Total current expenditure. -__.............-...- | 100. 0 | 100. 0 | 100. 0 100. 0 
















These average figures for all families studied in a given city obscure 
the interesting changes in patterns of expenditure between families 
at different economic levels. As a measure of economic level the 
total amount spent per year per expenditure unit ° has been used to 
classify families within a city. From table 3 can be observed such 
changes in allocation of family spending as take place when families 
are classified according to relative economic status in this manner. 





5’ The phrase “‘amount spent per expenditure unit” | measure formerly called “expenditure per consump- 
is that which has been agreed upon by representa- | tion unit.” The explanation of this measure 
tives of the various Government and private agencies | given in the Monthly Labor Review for March 1936 
interested in family expenditures to express the | (pp. 558-559). 
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TasLe 3.—Distribution of Annual Current Expenditures by White Families at Different 
Economic Levels in California Cities, 1934-35 





Families spending per expenditure unit per year— 











Item $200 | $300 $400 $500 $600 | $700 $800 $900 
Under| and and and and and and and ad 

$200 | under | under | under | under | under | under | under | #" 
$300 | $400 | $500 | $600 | $700 | $800 | $900 | OV®F 





Los Angeles 


Number of families leita taiatiataiatiaied 6 33 78 85 103 88 34 31 34 
average number of members in eco- 


nomic family....-----..- weneeces ---| 6.00} 4.80) 3.89) 3.51 | 2.85 | 2.73 | 2.18 | 2.28] 2.06 
Average number of expenditure units 


























pot familly ..2.<02--0cee-----2-2-20- 5.28 | 4.34] 3.55 | 3.26) 2.69] 2.58] 2.09] 2.21] 2.04 
Average total current expenditure. -..- $919 |$1,145 |$1, 265 |$1, 461 |$1,465 |$1, 677 ine $1, 866 |$2, 214 








Percentage distribution 







































































Expenditure for— 
Ne a ee 43.7 39. 6 36. 4 32.9 32.1 28.9 27.8 25. 4 23.6 
CR encerncedetecccecesetes 11.4 9.3 10.4 11.6 10.7 11.5 10.9 9.4 10.5 
 tinnccandedmocenenhes ct | 22.2 13. 2 15.0 14.3 16.2 16.3 16.1 17.8 12.7 
Fuel, light, and refrigeration-_--.--_- i ia 6.1 5.5] 4.8 4.7 4.2 4.5 3.9 3.1 
Other household operation._-.--... 2.5 4.1 3. 6 4.1 4.0 4.1 4.3 5.1 4.1 
Furnishings and equipment_-_._._- .8 3.4 3.2 4.3 4.4 3.8 3.6 6.4 5.7 
Automobile purchase, operation, 
and maintemance.-..........-... 2.2 7.6 8.8 9.6 9.6 11.7 13.1 13.1 19.5 
Other transportation.............. 2.5 2.4 2.3 2.1 2.0 1.7 1.8 1.2 1.9 
a a S. 1.5 2.4 2.4 2.3 2.3 2.3 2.3 2.4 2.2 
EE RE 1.3 4.2 3.7 4.3 4.4 4.5 3.5 3.9 3.7 
i inencnnewihdewd 3.2 4.2 5.1 5.3 5.3 6.5 6.2 7.3 7.5 
i biecstnco cnc nccceenn 1.0 6 .9 .9 5 .8 .8 1 
Pe ietibeinawnccccteuen -5 ot o2 .2 2 3 5 .2 .4 
Community welfare_..........-.. 2.8 -6 1.0 1.1 1.2 1.1 8 5 1.0 
Gifts and contributions to persons 
outside the economic family___--. o8 1.8 .9 1.5 2.1 2.5 3.2 2.9 3.4 
Miscellaneous items... .........-.-- ol .4 .6 of .3 on .6 .3 .6 
Total current expenditure......- 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
Families spending per expenditure unit per year— 
Item Under $300and | $400and | $500and | $700 and 
$300 under $400 | under $500 | under $700 over 
Modesto 
CE 16 33 36 38 23 
Average number of members in economic 
SS a ee ee 5. 21 4.02 3. 32 2. 69 2. 30 
Average number of expenditure units per 
ec nn acuntebtboncdanbes 4. 55 3. 65 3. 05 2. 53 2. 22 
Average total current expenditure_........ $1, 088 $1, 204 $1, 375 $1, 475 $1, 993 
Percentage distribution 
Expenditure for— 
a a tndtitinemnaniill 38.9 34. 5 32.6 28. 1 24.2 
SE Eile RT ae I Big Ractre 9.8 11.9 12.4 11.7 10.3 
CE A i IS Big 13.7 13.0 14.5 13.7 11.6 
Fuel, light, and refrigeration........... 7.3 7.9 7.1 6.0 5.2 
Other household operation _-........... 3.7 3.5 4.3 3.9 4.2 
Furnishings and equipment........... 4.5 3.0 4.7 4.9 6. 2 
Automobile purchase, operation, and 
tindadntmtiecdsebdiieit 7.4 7.8 8.4 13. 6 15. 2 
Other transportation. ................- .6 3 3 oa 4 
i lS ANE a 1.9 2.6 2.6 2.3 2.6 
Ap RY eo 3.2 6.3 3.7 4.3 6.1 
Es ae Foe 5.2 5.6 5. 2 5.4 6.9 
tt <ccbadubsnanesedaboss .6 .4 i my a 
a ee 3 2 1 .3 4 
Community welfare. .................- 1.1 .6 9 7 1.0 
Gifts and contributions to persons out- 
side the economic family. ..........- 1.1 1.6 1.9 2.4 4,1 
M BED ccdcacceancce duane a .8 .6 1.3 9 
Total current expenditure........... 100. 0 100, 0 100. 0 100. 0 100, 0 
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TaBe 3.—Distribution of Annual Current Expenditures by White Families ut [ 
Economic Levels in California Cities, 1934—35—Continued 






































Families spending per expenditure unit per year 
Item 
Under | $300and | $400 and | $500and | $600 and 
$300 under $400} under $500} under $600) under $700 
Sacramento 
Number of families. .................. 9 30 27 32 22 
Average number of members in eco- 
ee ee 4.89 3. 67 3. 55 2.97 2. 52 
Average number of expenditure units 
Sg ee ee Se ee 4. 38 3. 33 3. 21 2. 70 2. 37 
Average total current expenditure_-_-_- $1, 150 $1, 212 $1, 444 $1, 536 $1, 56 
Percentage distribution 
Expenditure for— 
Food. ........---.---------------- 44.0 37.0 34. 5 31.7 26. 1 
CE ES AER CTT TT 10.0 9.5 10. 5 9.5 10.4 
EEE Re Sad SS ro a 15. 9 15.9 16.1 13.9 14. 6 
Fuel, light, and refrigeration ees 6.5 7.2 6.9 5.9 6. 6 
Other household operation---.--.-.. 5.0 4.0 4.1 4.2 4.5 
pean 4 and equipment...-__- 2.1 2.1 3.9 4.3 6. 7 
Automobile purchase, operation, 
and maintemance- -_...........-- 1.7 5. 6 5.8 7.4 10.0 
Other transportation...-........-- 2.9 1.6 1.1 1.6 1.3 
SE a eae 2.6 2.4 2.4 2.4 2.0 
a SE EE ETT 1.8 5.1 4.6 6.8 5.9 | 
a ee 5.4 5.4 6.4 6.1 6.8 
a aes .4 .4 .4 1.0 0 | 
= aaa sie e 3 .9 .8 on ee 
Community welfare_-_............ .6 6 .6 1.0 8 | 
Gifts and contributions to per- 
sons outside the economic 
TT FC I RR .8 1.1 1.8 3.2 2.0 | 
Miscellaneous items---.........-- 0 £3 s oF 2.0 | 
Total current expenditure______. 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 | 














ver 


4 Terent 






































Families spending per expenditure unit per year 
Item $300 $400 $500 $600 | $700 
Under and and and and and 
$300 under under under under under 
$400 $560 $700 $800 
San Diego 
Number of families....................- 19 41 33 33 28 20 
Average number of members in eco- 
nomic family............- walibis abies 4. 67 3. 78 3. 56 2. 80 2. 62 2. 35 
Average number of expenditure units 
EE eae ee 4.19 3. 43 3. 28 2. 60 2. 47 2. 25 
Average total current expenditure. __-- $1,068 | $1,230 $1,439 | $1,424 $1,581 | $1,680 
Percentage distribution 
Expenditure for— 
SS ES SP eee 41.6 36. 1 35.1 33.2 30. 2 29. 6 
6) SE 2 ee Se. 7.4 9.5 10.5 9.5 9. 4 9.3 
SO Se ae ae 13.9 17.6 15.2 15.1 14.0 13.5 
Fuel, light, and refrigeration_.____-. 6. 6 6.1 5.8 5.5 5.4 5. 2 
Other household operation. ......_- 4.4 4.0 3.7 4.1 4.4 4.0 
Furnishings and equipment_______- 1.8 3.3 3.7 4.1 2.8 6.6 
Automobile purchase, operation, 
and maintenance.........._____.- 6.9 8.0 6.8 9.4 10.7 12.0 
Other transportation.........______ 2.2 2.2 1.8 1.5 1.6 2.1 
ES Se S. 2.2 2.0 2.2 2.5 2.0 1.8 
EES A, SS EES HE 3.8 3.0 5.1 4.9 5.0 4.7 
* SS es 5.0 5.0 5.8 6.2 7.3 8.4 
St Ae 5 3 .8 .4 - 3 
2 a a ree S ee —_ - - os 
Community welfare............._.- 1.4 1.2 1.0 1.0 1.1 5 
Gifts and contributions to persons 
outside the economic family__.__- s 1.1 2.0 1.7 4,2 a 
Miscellaneous items____--- MS A 5 ‘ -§ .6 1.5 ; 
Total current expenditure___..__. 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 
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Taste 3.—Distribution of Annual Current Expenditures by White Families at Different 
Economic Levels in California Cities, 1934—35—Continued 





Families spending per expenditure unit per year— 


$300 | $400 | $500 | 00 | $700 | $800 | $900 | ¢; oo 
Item Under | and and and and and and and ’ 


$300 | under | under | under | under | under | under | under = 
$400 $500 $600 $700 $800 $900 | $1,000 























San Francisco-Oakland 








Number of families... .......-....--.-. 23 56 96 76 66 53 24 21 31 
,yerage number of members in eco- 
” gomie CEP Ebi ddebidadwdecsiees 4.25 | 4.37] 3.71 | 3.07] 2.73 | 2.40] 2.35] 2.18] 2.16 
Average somber of expenditure units 

per family.........---..--..--....-- 3.84] 3.98) 3.41] 2.90] 2.58 | 2.26] 2.32] 2.11] 2.07 








Average total current expenditure-____ $1, 037 |$1, 429 |$1, 541 |$1, 570 |$1, 685 |$1, 722 |$1, 977 $1, 984 |$2, 468 





| Percentage distribution 


| 

















Expenditure for— | 

GRRE SES ee ey ee ee 40.9 39.4 37.6 32.8 32. 1 30.9 29.4 29. 1 25. 1 
Clothit.cttaeks.se05....2........) BES 10. 2 10. 6 11.6 11.7 11.3 12.1 10. 6 10.0 
1 SO Ee as a re 16. 5 17.6 16. 6 16.3 17.2 17.6 15.8 15.9 14. 7 

Fuel, light, and refrigeration age. 5.9 5.2 4.8 5.0 4.1 3.9 3. 2 3.2 2.5 
Other household operation ......- 5.5 4.2 4.9 5.7 5.4 5.3 .2 4.8 5.0 
Furnishings and equipment... j 1.8 2.1 2. § 3.3 3.4 3.3 5. 6 3. 2 4.9 
Automobile purchase, operation, 

and maintemance............... 4.1 4.1 4.5 6.4 5.0 a 8.2 8.7 15. 2 
Other transportation.............- 2. 6 2.9 2.8 2.5 DS 2.9 2.5 3.0 1.8 
ll a 2.6 2.1 2.2 2.5 2.4 2.2 2.5 2.3 2.1 
RE i ES, 2.3 3.2 4.5 4.3 4.8 4.8 | 4.5 4.2 7.0 
Es oe a a 5.0 5.5 5.4 6.1 6.1 6.1 6.6 7.7 5.8 
EEE, ai .6 8 me) .6 8 .3 3 oa a 
ee =~ .6 .6 4 4 5 - .9 6 
Community welfare_............. a .8 .6 .6 .8 .6 .6 .9 4 
Gifts and contributions to persons 

outside the economic family-___.- .9 3 1.4 1.8 2.9 3.1 2. 6 5.2 4.4 
Miscellaneous items... .........-- .3 2 ot on 2 ll ot m oan 

Total current expenditure__.....| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 





























Of the more striking relationships observed, the consistent decline 
of the percentage spent for food with increase in economic level and 
the relative stability of the percentage spent for personal care are in 
accordance with the situation found in all other cities. The sharp 
increase in proportion spent for automobiles is shown more strikingly 
in these cities than in any others for which data are so far available, 
except for those in Michigan. The percentage of expenditures de- 
voted to housing and to clothing shows no clear change with a rise 
in economic level, suggesting that these items represent a relatively 
steady demand at all levels. The distinct increases in percentages 
spent for furnishings and equipment, medical care, and recreation 
with better economic circumstances accord with findings elsewhere. 


Household Facilities 


That Californians like space and to have their domiciles set apart 
from those of other families is evidenced by the fact that in each of the 
five cities, except San Francisco-Oakland, over 95 percent of the home 
owners lived in 1-family detached houses. Of the renting families, 
those living in similar dwellings constituted about 50 percent in Los 
Angeles, about 61 percent in Sacramento, about 83 percent in Modesto, 
and 88 percent in San Diego. In San Francisco-Oakland about three- 
fifths of the home owners occupied 1-family detached dwellings in 


contrast to one-fourth of the renters. Not only did a large majority 
9696—37——10 
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of these California families have 1-family houses, but they possvsseq 
household facilities and comforts above the average found in 





any 


























































































































eastern cities. In the four.larger cities, less than 5 percent of bot) T 
home owners and renters were without,the combination of the fol. IJ jjvi 
lowing housing facilities: Inside flush toilet, running hot water inside JB ace 
dwelling unit, electric lights, and gas or electricity as kitchen fuel. An J ec 
arresting fact, though in accord with the popular opinion as to the inild- had 
ness of the California climate, is the small number of both home owners cen. 
and renters having facilities for central heating. With the exception low 
of San Francisco-Oakland renters, ice refrigerators were used more wel 
extensively than mechanical refrigerators by both owners and renters, pro 
TaBLe 4.—Household Facilities and Equipment of White Renters and Home Owners in OF ¢ 
‘ i Yn 
California Cities, 1934-35 Per 
citi 
San - ; | 
, . Los San Sacra- | ,, ne 
Equipment oe Angeles | Diego mento |~ rat 
Number of families in survey......-........-..------ =— | 492 | 199 1 __ 188 Tar 
Renters 
I ee Oe ane 114 f 
Number of families having— ——T Cit 
1-family detached house. ...........-..---------- 67 165 100 52 5 a 
1-family semidetached or row house...........--- 23 24 2 5 | 4 
a edpeesecanaeencedesucctutates 61 55 4 10 | 4 
SE siatnbeniiecescckcdeatcoacscecceccs 122 76 8 18 | 7 
TE SC eae 272 320 114 83 | Q( - 
I ELE RAE LETTS ET 1 0 0 l 0 San 
inc cndctansecatbacesoesecenes 0 0 0 1 
Sole use of toilet by household-............------ 269 318 111 85 88 
Nn camacdbubce 273 320 114 85 90 
eR RT A a a 273 320 114 85 90 
ES ETE eee Ses Se om 268 314 112 2 85 
ee I Gc enctdunccbbacoccncdbon 0 0 0 0 | 
Re? RR ne ee eee 273 320 114 85 90 
TL a. fo Se 273 319 114 85 90 ne 
Gas or electric kitchen fuel. ...............-..--- 272 320 114 83 85 es 
Mechanical refrigerator ....................-..-- 64 109 18 23 14 
sale a netted cunenbes 43 192 80 60 68 
I ET a 166 19 16 2 8 
Hot-air, hot-water, or steam heat ..............-.- 96 37 1 11 § 
pT Pe 153 119 35 47 23 
Inside flush toilet, and running hot water inside P 
dwelling and electric lights and gas or electricity dal 
PE tlittntcensinedamttaamteovciatnaned 266 313 112 82 _ 8 
Home owners 
Tr Sa 
OE SD intoccecoccnnanguanseeunecea 173 172 85 68 61 
Number of families having— peers nae —— 
PE GIO ROTIDD. 0. no ccccccccecsasscccsoas 105 166 84 67 58 
1-family semidetached or row house.......-...--- 52 0 0 0 3 M 
TTR TE EE RS 15 5 1 1 0 
italian ncnitinninindsinninniiemnn 1 1 0 0 0 
ATS RAT See 173 170 84 67 58 
oN SESE ees ) ae pee ee ee ae 0 2 1 1 2 7 
iE a 0 0 0 0 l 
Sole use of toilet by household_.-................- 173 172 85 68 61 
Water inside dwelling.......................-..-- 173 172 85 68 61 
RE SEES To See 173 172 85 68 61 
SR ee 172 169 82 66 54 
Water outside dwelling.........................- 0 0 0 0 0 
LLL ALELIAE LER LEME 173 172 85 68 61 
eS RRS He ea 173 172 84 68 61 ( 
Gas or electricity for kitchen fuel_...... ......-.- 169 172 83 68 59 
Mechanical refrigerator........................-- 26 52 18 25 23 St 
RE encenngnasanccocscccanpesce 41 110 54 43 34 
pT PENT OPES NR 106 10 13 0 4 Cc 
Hot-air, hot-water, or steam heat................ 47 14 1 18 4 
y a NET ON UTD TOS 135 86 44 53 23 i: 
Inside flush toilet, and running hot water inside 
dwelling and electric lights and gas or electricity I 
a i et em EEE 169 168 81 65 _ 80 g 
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Automobiles 


That automobiles constitute an important item in California family 


| jiving is demonstrated by table 5. Modesto had the highest percent- 


ave of families owning cars and also the highest percentage purchasing 
second-hand cars during the schedule year. San Francisco-Oakland 


had the highest percentage of families purchasing new cars, 4.3 per- 


cent. Except for the lowest economic level in four cities and the two 


' lower levels in Sacramento, where no new and few second-hand cars 


were purchased, and the $600-$700 level in San Francisco-Oakland, the 
proportion of families purchasing cars during the year was 11 percent 
orover. This proportion is larger than among cities in New England, 
Pennsylvania, and the South, and compares closely with Michigan 
cities, Seattle, Columbus, and Rochester. The limitation to second hand 
rather than new cars is marked except at the highest economic level. 


TaBLE 5.—Ownership of Automobiles by White Families at Different Economic Levels in 
Caiifornia Cities, 1934-35 





Pea ' ‘ 

re | Families purchasing cars in the year covered 

Num- Families own- akan ats ee 

. i ars | - 

City, and annual expenditure per | ber of ang car New Second hand Total 
expenditure unit fami- ER SETA. . 

lies | Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- |Num-| Per- | Num-| Per- 

cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 











San Franciseo-Oakland, total...._.-- 446 56. 
Under $3 23 47. 
$300 and under $490 56 48. 
$400 and under $500_..........__- 96 
$500 and under $600 76 
$600 and under $700 66 
$700 and under $800 
$800 and over 


Los Angeles, total 
Under $300 
$300 and under $400_._._...__- 
$400 and under $500 
$500 and under $600 
$600 and under $700 
$700 and over 


San Diego, total 
Under $400 
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Sacramento, total 153 
ese ees 39 
$400 and under $600 59 
$000 end ever. ................ 55 

Modesto, total 151 
Under $400 49 
$400 and under $600 60 
$600 and over 42 
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Medical Care 


Families of wage earners and clerical workers in each of the five 
California cities except Modesto spent more per person for dental 
services, an average of about $5, than for any other item of medical 
care. Average expenditure per person for home visits of general 
_ practitioners took from $1 to $2 per person per year, while the ex- 
_ penditure per person for office visits to general practitioners was about 
_ $2 to $3 in four cities but nearer to $6 in Modesto. Less than 40 
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cents per person was spent in each of the five cities for clinic 


sits 
or for any type of nursing service except in Sacramento, wher 


cant 



























































































































> an fam 
average expenditure per person of over $1 was reported feo nursing WF ach 
service in hospital. In San Francisco-Oakland, Los Angeles, and 
Sacramento no families made any expenditure for visiting nurses. 
TasLe 6.—Annual Expenditure for Medical Care by White Families in Californi, K 
Cities, 1934-35 serv 
fam! 
iSan Fran- : 
: pee om Los ; Sacra- spel 
ssnet Oakland Angeles re naauees pa 
Number of families studied__--_- 446 492 199 - 153 took 
Average number of persons per economic family 3. 16 3.14 3.15 3. 11 ner 
Average expenditure per family for— pt 
Doctors’ services: ave! 
General practitioners’— | a 
Home visits. . ...--- wchoe $4. 15 $4, 22 $3. 47 $5.05 | $ as! 
Office visits... ....._- anise 8. 28 8. 63 6. 56 8. 08 pas 
Clinic visits. .__- ; - = .72 . 0 . 75 . 55 for 
Dental service-_._- ein bacinaal 18, 12 14, 65 15. 18 17. 30 
Services, other specialists aac 13. 54 8.12 14. 02 . 05 \ 
Nurses’ services: 
Private nurse— | ture 
rm meee... <0... . 88 31 . 80 00 
el EEE aa . 45 . 39 . 25 4.00 Or 
Visiting nurse in home___..___-- ; 0 0 08 0 I 
Hospital services: 
Private room-...-.......-. ' 3. 20 2. 86 3. 54 5. 37 
TT Se : 1. 90 1. 88 1, 03 1. 30 
Accident and health insurance-_-_- . : 6. 62 5. 90 4.37 10. 12 
Medicine and drugs. - _---- a ee: 11.19 9. 65 10. 30 12. 56 C 
SE EI Se ae pbacth ' 3.17 4. 20 3. 44 4. 62 ; 
Medical appliances-.-_................... .17 .17 ~ 25 . 28 | five 
Other goods and services purchased for medical 
OE ee es a ay ee eee ae ae 3. 39 8 10 1, 24 3 24 ass 
Total (average per family)_................_- 75. 78 62. 68 65. 28 84. 52 | _ 
Average expenditure per person in economic family ||| | Int 
for— , 
Doctors’ services: alm 
General practitioners’— bet 
i ES Re TR Re PE $1. 31 $1. 34 $1.10 $1. 62 
Fae ae = , 2. 62 2.75 2. 08 2. 60 in 
Clinic visits. oR EDA: ‘ .2B .19 . 24 18 
Dental service. } ' 5. 74 4. 67 4.82 5. 56 ins 
Servi ices, other speci: alists. 4, 29 2. 59 4.45 3. 87 
Nurses’ services: pa 
Private nurse— | 
ae . 2 CQ 
ae . 08 2 : 
Visiting nurse in home 0 0 . 03 0 cle 
Hospital services: 
Private room -- —— oe iaiows deat 1.01 .91 1.12 1.73 v9, 
Bed in ward_............- pechepenntl . 60 . 60 . 33 . 42 S 
Accident and health insurance... -.-.-- 2.10 1. 88 1,39 3. 25 | in’ 
Medicine and drugs-_-_.-.........-..-... 3. 54 3. 07 3. 27 4.04 
y = ea ee eccebepebbol 1.00 1,34 1, 09 1, 49 
Medical a ods and servic eaceapthines . 05 . 05 . 08 . 09 a 
Other goods and services Purchased for med- ili 
SE tt bebcedathocgpscasGnveccpcpenes! 1. 07 35 39 1. 04 
Total (average per person in economic [~~~ aera: ie to 
RC RE eR te oe 19. 96 
of 
sc 
The average expenditure per person for all types of medical care 
ranged from $20 in Los Angeles to $27 in Sacramento, or $63 and $85 W 
respectively in terms of average amount spent per family. These — di 
figures compare very favorably with those for the other cities studied — th 
but are still lower than the average amount required for adequate care Fn 
according to the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care. Thesignifi- — $: 
* Publications of the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care: No. 28, p. 31. Chicago, Univ: = 


of Chicago Press, 1932. 
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cant position held by health and accident insurance in the budget of the 
families under review is attested by a range of average expenditure for 
sich insurance per family from $4 in Modesto to $10 in Sacramento. 


Personal Care 


Expenditures for personal care, including barber and beauty-shop 
services, toilet articles, and cosmetics, ranged from $31 to $38 per 
family in California cities. Of these amounts about one-third was 
spent for haircuts, the largest expenditure for any item of personal 
care. In all cities except Modesto cosmetics and toilet preparations 
took second place among the items of personal care, with an average 
per family of about $5. In Modesto this item received about $3 on an 
average, but was surpassed both by ‘“‘toilet articles’ and “tooth 
paste, tooth powder, and mouth washes.” This latter item accounted 
for about $4 average expenditure per family in each of the five cities. 

When the families are divided according to economic level, expendi- 
tures for personal care continue to claim a strikingly constant pro- 
portion of total family expenditure. 


Assets and Liabilities 


Since the average current expenditure by families in each of the 
five cities was less than the average net income, the net increase in 
assets plus the net decrease in liabilities were higher than the net 
increase in liabilities plus the net decrease in assets. The average net 
amount by which the financial position of the families scheduled was 
bettered during the schedule year varied from $17 in Modesto to $97 
in Sacramento. The most frequent form of investment was life 
insurance, with over three-fourths of the families in each city reporting 
payment of premiums averaging per family from $52 in Modesto to 
$80 in San Diego. From 16 to 26 percent of the wage earners and 
clerical workers in these cities made payments on principal of mort- 
gages on their own homes, such items being treated in the present 
investigation as investment or savings. 

With the exception of San Diego, fewer than 4 percent of the fam- 
ilies surveyed in each city paid installments on cars purchased prior 
to the beginning of the schedule year. In San Diego about 6 percent 
of the families purchasing cars on the installment plan prior to the 
schedule year made payments during the year. 

When unable to finance their families out of current income, the 
wage earners and clerical workers turned most frequently to with- 
drawal of funds from savings accounts and to purchase of goods other 
than automobiles by means of installment purchases. The average 
net amount per family withdrawn from savings accounts ranged from 
$30 in Los Angeles to $49 in San Francisco. Goods other than auto- 
mobiles purchased by installments accounted for approximately $14 
in Sacramento and $23 in Los Angeles. 
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Inheritances were reported in three out of the five cities stuudieg 
Two, three, and four families in San Francisco-Oakland, San Dieo, 
and Los Angeles respectively were the recipients of amounts averagin, 
$172, $467, and $569 per family receiving such inheritances. 
windfalls occurred with great infrequency among families investi; 
elsewhere. 


aging 
Such 


rated 


TasBLe 7.—White Families Reporting Increase in Assets or Decrease in Liabili: 
California Cities, 1934-35 



















































| 
| San | 
Item | Fran- Los — San | Sacra- 
cisco- Angeles | Diego mento 
Oakland | | 
Number of families LS 146 | 492 | 199 


Number of families reporting increase in assets 
and/or decrease in liabilities: 
Increase in family assets: | 
Increase in cash: 

On hand 





In checking account... ...............- J 13 | 5 | 

In savings account...................--.-| 80 85 3] f 
Investment in— | | 

Improvement in own home__________.__- 23 22 19 | 1) 

Other real estate including real-estate | 

meal 10 6 

Building and Joan shares................ 0 0 | 0 

REE SEES SEG 2 9 | 0 | 

Es 6 8 | 4 
Insurance policies and annuities: 

Premium payments, life insurance_--_-- 330 397 | 168 | 13¢ 

Premium payments, annuities........___| 41 22 | 29 | | 
Increase in loans to others............_.._. 9 14 2 | 

Decrease in family liabilities: 
Mortgage on own home.................-- lal 88 | 81 | 43 
SE ee 8 | 7 | 6 3 
Debts payable to banks... ..........--.....-.| 4 | 2 | 0 9 
Debts payable to insurance companies. Vs 4 | 6 l 
Debts payable to small loan companies______| 4 | g | 3 ’ 
Debts _— to firms selling on install- | | 
ment plan: 

ET SE Ee Ae 10 19 12 | 5 

gi CAREER Sa ES ; 43 52 | 23 20 
Debts payable to individuals............_._- 24 24 ll | 7 
AF AO i eee 37 25 31 1! 


Average amount of increase in assets and/or de- | 
crease in liabilities per family: 
Increase in family assets: 

Increase in cash: 

EL $2. 62 $2. 89 $3. 12 $0 

In checking account é 3 

EI ATO 

Investment in— 


tw 
+ 
Ino < 
w 


5. { 3.é 
46. 92 27. 40 27.17 33. 45 








Improvement in own home............_- 6. 26 | 5. 58 | 6. 67 5. 75 2 
Other real ae including real-estate 
ENE, ALLE. 3. 2. 






































I i : . 0 39 

et . , ee . 66 | 1, 97 12. 63 | 01 
Insurance policies and annuities: | | 

Premium payments, life insurance-_-_--- 63. 10 72.14 80. 33 70. 15 | 

Premium payments, annuities__--__-.-- 6.77 2. 82 8.12 11. 67 | 
Increase in loans to others. ............_.._-. 1. 00 1.97 . 63 3.17 | 

Total increase in assets..............-- | 134.08 | 124. 67 143. 67 128.81 | 
Decrease in family liabilities: a ag | 
Mortgages on own home.................___- 53. 03 33. 97 43.95 42. 21 17.4 
i ee a a 5. 85 1. 98 4. 36 2. 27 | 38 
Debts payable to banks. -.-.........-...-...- 1, 37 59 0 75 | 
Debts payable to insurance companies__-___- 34 . 62 1.51 . 93 
Debts payable to small loan companies-_.- . 58 1. 56 . 66 2. 66 . 
Debts payable to firms selling on install- | 
ment plan: 

BE ee 5. 28 6. 66 9. 30 7.85 

Rh ae 8. 99 6. 89 10. 37 12. 81 
Debts payable to individuals...............- 6.12 3. 69 4.51 4.05 
CT ED han octets cbncochentoanccupee 6. 13 1. 93 5. 29 

weroe ee 8 
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taste 3.—White Families Reporting Decrease in Assets or Increase in Liabilities, in 
lied. California Cities, 1934-35 


ero 
So”) 





cing San 
5 Fran- Los San Sacra- | \fodesto 
such cisco- Angeles | Diego mento |~ 


Oakland 
ated 





Number of families studied 446 
Number of families reporting decrease in assets and/or 
* inerease in liabilities: 
Decrease in family assets: 
Reduction in cash: 
On hand 
In checking account 
In savings account 
Sale of— 
Real estate, including real-estate mort- 








Bow 


Stocks and bonds 
Goods and chattels 
Other property 
Insurance policies and annuities: 
Surrender of insurance policy 
Settlement of life insurance and/or en- 
dowment policy 
Reduction in outstanding loans to others 
Funds received by inheritance 
Increase in family liabilities: 
Mortgage on own home 
Other mor es 
Debts payable to banks 
Debts payable to insurance compapies-.-..--_.. 
Debts payable to small loan companies 
-~ payable to firms selling on installment 
an: 
Automobiles 
Other goods 
Debts payable to individuals 
Other debts 
Average amount of decrease in assets and/or increase 
in liabilities per family: 
Decrease in family assets: 
Reduction in cash: 
On hand 
In checking account 
In savings account 
Sale of— 
Real estate, including real-estate mort- 
gages 
Building and loan shares 
Stocks and bonds 
Goods and chattels 
Other property 
Insurance policies and annuities: 
Surrender of insurance policy 
Settlement of life insurance and/or en- 
dowment aaa 
Reduction in outstanding loans to others 


Total decrease in family assets 
Funds received by inheritance 


Increase in family liabilities: 
Mortgage on own home 
Other mo 
Debts payable to banks 
Debts payable to insurance companies 
Debts payable to small loan companies 
Debts payable to firms selling on install- 
ment plan: 
Automobiles 
Other good. 


Debts pay 
Other Kobts 
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CHANGES IN COST OF LIVING IN THE 
UNITED STATES, JUNE 15, 1937 


LIVING COSTS for families of wage earners and lower-sa|arie4 
workers in 32 large cities of the United States increased 0.9 percent 
during the quarter ending June 15, 1937. This reflected a rise jy 
each of the groups of items included in the family budget, with the 
exception of fuel and light. 

The index of all costs for the 32 cities combined, on a base of average 
costs in 1923-25 as 100, was 84.5 on June 15, compared with 83.8 oy 
March 15, 1937. Costs on June 15, 1937, were 3.1 percent higher 
than on July 15, 1936, and 13.5 percent higher than at the low poin 
in June 1933. Costs on June 15, 1937, were still 15.2 percent !ower 
than in December 1929. 

Twenty-seven of the thirty-two cities reported higher costs oy 
June 15 than on March 15, 1937, the largest advance, 3.0 percent. 
occurring in Pittsburgh. In each of the five cities reporting declines 
the drop was 0.5 percent or less. 

Average food costs were 1.1 percent higher on June 15 than on 
March 15. Increased cost of food was reported for 22 of the 32 cities 
for which the Bureau of Labor Statistics prepares indexes of the cost 
of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers. 
Portland, Maine, showed the greatest advance—4.3 percent— while 
Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland, and Scranton showed advances rancing 
from 3 to 4 percent. Higher prices for meats, particularly beef, and 
for certain fruits and vegetables were largely responsible for the 
increases in these cities. Declines were reported in 10 cities. The 
largest decrease—4.7 percent, in Los Angeles—was due in large part 
to the drop in prices of fresh fruits and vegetables. 

As in the preceding quarter, clothing costs rose in each of the 32 
cities. The average increase was 1.4 percent. In 8 cities, advances 
of between 2.0 and 2.8 percent were noted, with Seattle showing the 
greatest rise. Increases occurred in the cost of many individual wear- 
ing-apparel items, particularly in the cost of shoes. 

During the quarter ending June 15, average rents actually paid by 
wage earners’ and lower-salaried workers’ families advanced 2.4 
percent. Increases, most of them small, were noted in all but four 
cities, but in three cities large rises were reported. In Pittsburg! the 
increase was 10.8 percent, in Chicago, 6.9 percent, and in Bullalo, 
6.6 percent. 

Average fuel and light costs showed a drop of 3.6 percent, due 
largely to seasonal declines in coal and wood prices. This reflected 2 
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decline in 27 of the 32 cities, with 10 of the 27 reporting decreases of 
more than 5 percent. The largest drop—7.8 percent—was reported 
for Portland, Oreg., where wood prices declined. In Portland, Maine, 
and Baltimore, lower anthracite prices caused declines of 7.3 and 7.2 
percent, respectively. 

Every city reported a general advance in the cost of housefurnishing 
goods. On the average, this increase amounted to 2.3 percent. 
In two cities, New Orleans and Buffalo, there was an increase of 
more than 5 percent. 

The change in the cost of miscellaneous items was slight, as is 
generally the case. An increase of 0.5 percent occurred on the 
average in the 32 cities, with 28 cities showing increases or reporting 
no change. Only two cities showed increases of over 2 percent— 
Seattle, 2.4 percent, due to an increase in the price of daily newspapers, 
laundry, and barbers’ services, and Mobile, 2.3 percent, because of a 
rise in the cost of laundry and barbers’ services. 

The cost-of-living indexes presented here show changes in the cost . 
of goods purchased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers from - 
time to time in each of the 32 large cities covered by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, but they do not measure differences in the cost of 
these goods from city to city. There are serious technical difficulties 
in determining the cost of the same level of living from one part of 
the country to another. No satisfactory techniques have been 
developed for measuring differences in such costs from large to small 
cities or from cities to rural communities. In large cities with similar 
climate, comparisons are possible with the use of standard specifica- 
tions, but such studies, because of their great expense, are beyond 
the present resources of this Bureau. 

In pricing for the Bureau’s indexes, the type of goods priced has 
been varied from city to city in conformity with the purchasing habits 
of moderate-income families in each city where prices are secured. 
Accordingly, although in any one city the kind and quality of goods 
priced are held constant from year to year insofar as possible, dif- 
ferences between the indexes of the various cities at any particular 
date are due entirely to differences in the rate of change of living costs 
ineach city. Similarly, the differences in the average costs from which 
the indexes are computed in different cities may be due to varying 
standards and purchasing habits in these cities as well as to varying 
prices for goods of given grades. 

Thus, even though these series furnish no information as to dif- 
ferences in absolute cost in dollars among the 32 cities, the indexes 
for the various cities may be used to indicate comparative rate of 
change in the cost of goods purchased by families of wage earners 
and lower-salaried workers. For example, the index of the cost of all 
items purchased by this group was 79.4 for Los Angeles in June 1937, 
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on the 1923-25 base; that for Cincinnati was 89.0. In other vordg, 
in June 1937 costs in Los Angeles were considerably lower, as con:pare, 
with 1923-25 costs in that city, than were costs in Cincinnati 
compared with 1923-25 costs in the latter city. 

The indexes are constructed by pricing, from time to time, a lig 
of the goods most important in the spending of families of wag 
earners and lower-salaried workers, as shown by the Bureau’s study 
of the expenditures of 12,096 families in 1917—19.!_ In the constr. 
tion of the index, price changes, noted from period to period, ar 
weighted according to the importance of these items in family spend. 
ing, as shown by that study. A new Nation-wide study, now unde 
way, will provide weights more nearly approximating™ present-day 
consumption. The field work for this study is completed, and the 
data secured are now being tabulated and analyzed. 

Pending this basic revision in weights, several important revisions 
in method have been incorporated in the indexes beginning with the 
March 15, 1935, period. The food and all-items indexes, as well a; 
- the indexes for the 32 cities combined, have been revised back to the 

base years. The pamphlets containing data for July 15, 1935, 
December 15, 1936, and March 15, 1937, together with the current 
report, present complete revised series. 

The prices used in the construction of the food indexes are taken 
from retail-price quotations secured in 51 cities. Beginning with the 
year 1935, they cover 84 articles, instead of 42 asin the past. For all 
goods and services other than food and fuel and light, prices have 

been secured in 32 cities. Prices of the items included in the food and 
fuel and light indexes are obtained by mail, all others by personal 
visits of representatives of the Bureau. 
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Changes in Cost of Living, June 1937 





Percentage changes in the cost of goods purchased by wage earners 
and lower-salaried workers in 32 large cities of the United States, 
March 15 to June 15, 1937, are shown in table 1. 











1 The results of this study were published in the | Review, ‘‘Revision of Index of Cost of Goods Pur- 

Bureau’s Bulletin No. 357. chased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried Work- 
* For details of this revision, see the article which | ers.” 

appeared in the September 1935 Monthly Labor 
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TABLE 1.—Percentage Changes From Mar. 15, 1937, to June 15, 1937, in Cost of Goods 
vords, Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers 
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Percentage changes in the cost of goods purchased by wage earners 
and lower-salaried workers from a peak point in June 1920, from 
December 1929, from the low point June 1933, and from July 15, 1936, 
to June 15, 1937, in 32 cities, are presented in table 2. 
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TaBLe 2.—Percentage Change in Cost of All Goods Purchased by Wage Ear: 
Lower-Salaried Workers for Specified Periods 
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15, 1937, for the cities combined, are shown in table 3. 


data for individual cities will be furnished by the Bureau 


request. 


cities surveyed, and for these cities combined, using an average of the 
years 1923-25 as the base. These indexes from 1913 through June 
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TaBLe 3.—Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower.‘ 
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The indexes of the cost of goods purchased by wage earners and & \% 
lower-salaried workers prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics & .,.. 
show relative costs as of particular dates. For various purposes, & 
however, it is often necessary to have estimates of annual average & ™ 
indexes. These estimates are, therefore, presented in table 4, for 3° 
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sities combined, from 1913 through 1936. The annual average in- 
djexes have been computed as follows: The annual average food index 
ig an average of the indexes falling within each year; the annual 
average indexes for clothing, rent, fuel and light, housefurnishing 
soods, and miscellaneous items are indexes of the weighted average 
of the aggregates for each pricing period affecting the year, the 
weights representing the relative importance of each pricing period. 
When these goods were priced only twice a year, in June and again 
in December, it is evident that prices in December of the previous 
year were more indicative of prices in the next month, January, 
even though it fell in a new year, than were the prices of the suc- 
ceeding June. Therefore, costs in December of the preceding year 
and in June and December of the given year are all considered in 
arriving at an average cost for the year. The relative importance 
of each of these costs is expressed for December of the previous year 
by 214; for June of the given year by 6; and for December of the given 
year by 3%. In computing the annual average for the year 1936, 
when indexes were computed at five dates, the weights are as follows: 
October 15, 1935, weight 1; periods in 1936, weight January 15, 47; 
April 15, 72; July 15, 60; September 15, 60; December 15, 47; and 
March 15, 1937, weight 1. Weights for years in which pricing was 
done at other intervals will be furnished on request. 


TaBLe 4.—Estimated! Annual Average Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage 
Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers in 32 Large Cities Combined, 1913 Through 1936 


[Average 1923-25=100] 
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! For explanation of method used, see above. 2 Covers 51 cities since June 1920. 
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Table 5 presents June 15, 1937, indexes of living costs for { 
of wage earners and lower-salaried workers based on average c 
the years 1923-25 as 100, for each of the 32 cities, by groups of 


TABLE 5.—Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower- 
Workers, by Groups of Items, June 15, 1937 


[Average 1923-25=100] 
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COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
CERTAIN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


THE TREND of cost of living in the United States and 23 foreign 
countries for March, July, and October 1935; January, April, July, 
September, and December 1936; and March and June 1937 is shown in 
the following table. In cases where indexes for specified dates are 
not available, the indexes relating to the nearest preceding pricing 
period are given. The number of countries included varies according 
to the available information. 

A general index and indexes for the individual groups of items are 
presented for all countries shown with the exception of Australia, 
Irish Free State, the Netherlands, Peru, South Africa, and Yugo- 
slavia. The Irish Free State and the Netherlands publish a general 
index and an index for food only. 

Caution should be observed in the use of the figures because of 
differences in the base periods, in the number and kind of articles 
included, and the number of localities represented. There are also 
radical differences in the method of the construction and calculation 
of the indexes. 

The table shows the trend in the general cost of living and for the 
groups of food, clothing, fuel and light, and rent for the countries for 


which such information is published in original sources. 


9696—37——_11 
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TABLE 1.—Indexes of Cost of Living for Specified Periods for the United Si: 
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Certain Foreign Countries 
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TasLe 1.—Indexes of Cost of Living for Specified Periods for the United States and 
Certain Foreign Countries—Continued 





—_—_ 


Country 


Groups of items in- 
cluded 


Computing agency - - 


Base period 


Finland 3 


Germany 


Hungary, 
Budapest 


India, 
Bombay 


Irish 
Free 
State § 


Italy, 
Milan 


Nether- 
lands, 
The 
Hague 





Food, 
clothing, 
fuel and 

light, 

rent, 
taxes, 
and 
sundries 


Food, 
clothing, 
fuel and 

light, 

rent, 
sundries 


Food, 
clothing, 
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light, 

rent, 
sundries 


Food, 
clothing, 
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light, 
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light, 
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light, 
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Ministry 
of Social 
Affairs 


Commis- 
sion for 

study of 
cost of 
living 


Federal 
Statis- 
tical Bu- 
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Central 

Office of 

Statis- 
tics 


Labour 
Office 


Depairt- 
ment of 
Industry 
and Com- 
merce 


Munici- 
pal Ad- 
minis- 
tration 





Bureau 
of Statis- 
tics 





1935= 100 


1930 = 100 


1913-14 
= 100 


1913= 100 


July 
1914= 100 


July 
1914= 100 
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1928= 100 


1921= 100 





General: 
1935—March..-...-- 


1936—January 
April 


September... 
December. - - 
March......- 
) ee 


1937 


Food: 
1935—Marceh.....-- 


September--. 
December. - - 
1937—March......- 
c_ 
Clothing: 
1935—March.....-.- 


October. ...- 


September... 
December. .- 
1937— March 


Fuel and light: 
1935—Mareh 


1936— 


September... 
December. .. 
1937—March 
/ ll 
Rent: 
1935—March....._- 


December. -. 
1937—Mareh 
/ ae 
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122. 2 
124.3 
122.8 
124. 3 
124. 3 
125. 3 
124. 4 
124.3 
125. 0 
125.3 


118.8 
122. 9 
119. 6 
122.3 
122. 4 
124. 0 
122. 0 
121.0 
122. 3 
122. 9 


117. 2 
117.8 
118. 4 
118. 5 
118.7 
119.9 
121.0 
124. 2 
124. 5 
125. 2 


127.6 
124. 6 
126. 8 
127. 1 
126.3 
124. 5 
125. 5 
126.8 
126. 6 
123.7 


121. 2 
121. 2 
121.3 
121.3 
121.3 
121.3 
121.3 
121.3 
121.3 
121.3 
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153 
151 
156 
162 
159 
157 
159 
166 
167 
167 


136 
132 
140 
150 
145 
141 
145 
155 














*General, clothing, and rent indexes relate to 


5 Indexes relate to February, May, August, and 
November. 

6 Indexes relate to March, June, September, and 
December. 


January, April, July, and October. 
‘Indexes for 1935 and 1936 relate to May and No- 
vember; indexes for March 1937 relate to February. 


to the 
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Certain Foreign Countries—Continued 
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: New |noewavs| Peru, | South |o24.. »| Switzer- | United 
Country_...--..-.-.. Zealand 4 Norway ° Lima Africa Sweden * land yy 
Food, Food, | 7 Food, . Food, 
clothing, | clothing,| Food, rr clothing, hh wal clothing, 
Groups of items in- | fuel and | fuel and | clothing, light fuel and pa fuel and 
Guted...........- ay ge ee light, | “light, = 
sundries | sundries sundries sundries rent sundries 
Sa Central | General | Office of | poarg of | Federal 
1 Ee Par Statisti- | Office of | Census pet Office of | Ministry 
Computing agency. - Semee cal Bu- Statis- | and Sta- Bsa Industry,|of Labour 
ment reau tics tistics etc. 
: 1926-30= July ion 1914= July June July 
Base period__..------| "1999 | 1914=100 | !913=100) “i999 | 1914100 | 1914— 100 | 1914= 100 
General: 

1935—March..._._- 826 149 152 1157 155 127 141 
Se. 835 151 152 1156 156 128 143 
October. _..- 836 153 153 1146 157 129 145 

1936—January ----- 853 153 157 1157 158 130 147 
BA cccua 840 155 158 1161 158 130 144 
_ eae 856 155 160 1157 158 130 146 
September_ 870 155 161 1153 157 130 147 
December. .-. 884 157 162 1162 158 132 151 

1937—March._____- 900 161 167 1173 161 136 151 

Pooa GS ee a Se 137 152 
ood: 

1935—March.-_____- 819 135 148 1024 126 112 122 
Gd nnad 826 140 147 1019 129 115 126 
October... -_- 875 142 147 998 131 117 128 

1936—January - --.-- 841 142 154 1016 132 118 131 
= i ee. 845 145 155 1024 134 119 126 

soe 875 145 157 1011 134 120 129 
September. - 899 143 159 1002 132 121 131 
December... 914 145 159 1000 133 123 136 

— ae 923 152 170 1013 137 129 135 

Ce SNe gf er ie Se RE TD ae 131 136 

Clothing: 

1935— March._____- 831 144  } PRE es 167 115 188 
ain. 828 143 - ) ae 167 114 188 
October... _. 829 145  § Bae ae 167 112 185 | 

1936—January __... 825 145 a.) eae 168 112 185 
;\ ae 823 146 | oe 169 lll 188 
aes 828 146 TPS ae 169 111 190 
September-_- 843 147 . | ee 169 111 190 
December... 854 148 i eel 170 lll 190 

mel ~ ~ creme 884 153 | ae 174 118 195 

eat TS? Be Pile ditiensadhahdukincecdicodihbaaned 120 203 

Fuel and light: 

1935—March...___- 837 _ | See Pe ee 137 115 173 
/ ee 87 gg ee PE aos 137 113 168 
October... -_.. 874 | Eee a. eS 138 113 170 

1936—January -_.-.- 876 9 Es Se, Bas ead. 138 113 175 
ane Dinawee 874 | ee ee PP eee 140 113 178 

PS 875 gE eee. PS a eee 139 112 173 
September... 898 3 Cae 8 eee 140 lll 173 
December... 926 ee ee eee 141 114 175 

1937—-March______- 929 es ARES 143 116 178 
ee hcrsisatdtindlnansncnshdomtainess Be Win diltnncadiiiedibelnnesd | le 116 75 

Rent: 

1935—March...___- 766 166 | Oa 198 182 156 

ee 771 166 7 > ter eae 198 180 158 
October. .... 776 166 ) pe eet 198 180 158 

1936—January -_..- 783 166 _ > Os eee 198 180 158 
PC eae 789 167 | a 196 180 158 
/ 2 Cee 800 167 _ § ti see 196 177 159 
September - 812 170  £ Fee 196 177 159 
December... 816 170 _ gai. oe 196 177 159 

1937—March......- 820 171 BGS teweeweness 195 177 159 
RH SE es oe See tee 175 159 | 


























7 Indexes relate to February, May, August, and 
November for all groups except food. 
§ Indexes for clothing and rent relate to March, 


June, September, and December. 
* Indexes relate to January, April, 


October. 
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FAMILY-BUDGET SURVEY IN JAPAN, 1935-36 


THE AVERAGE actual monthly income from work and other sources, 
of salaried-employee and wage-earner families in Japan in 1935-36 
was 90.59 yen,’ according to an official inquiry made during the 
period September 1935 to August 1936.2 The average actual monthly 
expenditure of these families was 80.11 yen, of which 37.65 percent 
was spent for food and drink, 16.83 percent for lodging, 4.98 percent 
for fuel and light, 11.34 percent for clothing, and 29.20 percent for 
miscellaneous expenses. The surplus amount to 10.48 yen. 


Incomes and Expenditures of Workers’ Families in Japan, by Income Groups, September 
1935 to August 1936 


[Average exchange rates of yen for years 1935 and 1936= 28.7 and 29.0 cents, respectively] 
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' Average exchange rates of yen in 1935 and 1936 1Japan. Bureau de la Statistique Générale. Ré- 
Were 28.7 and 29.0 cents, respectively. sumé statistique de l’Empire du Japon. Tokyo,1937. 

































Labor Turn-Over 


LABOR TURN-OVER IN MANUFACTURING, JUNE: 1937 





AN INCREASE in the turn-over rate in manufacturing industries was 
indicated for June by the Bureau of Labor Statistics survey of labor 
turn-over in manufacturing establishments. The total separation 
rate in June was 4.02 per 100 employees. In May the rate was 3.37 
The accession rate increased from 3.56 to 3.69 during the same period, 
The increase in the total separation rate was due in part to a quit rate 
of 1.89 as against 1.37 in May. A slight decline was shown in the 
discharge rate. The lay-off rate increased from 1.79 to 1.94. 

Compared with the corresponding month in 1936 the quit rat 
increased from 1.13 per 100 employees to 1.89. The discharge rate 
declined from 0.23 to 0.19. A small increase from 1.92 in June 193¢ 
to 1.94 in June 1937 was shown in the lay-off rate. The total separs- 
tion rate increased from 3.28 to 4.02. The accession rate declined 
from 4.49 to 3.69. 

A comparison of turn-over rates in June with the average month) 
rates in 1936 indicated that the quit rate (1.89) was higher than tl: 
average monthly quit rate (1.09) in 1936. This high quit rate caused 
the total separation rate (4.02) in June to rise above the average 
monthly rate (3.37) in 1936. The discharge rate (0.19) was lower 
than the 1936 average (0.22). It is of particular significance that the 
lay-off rate (1.94) in June, although higher than in the preceding 
month or in the corresponding month in 1936, was lower than the 
average monthly rate (2.06) in 1936. 

The average monthly accession rate in 1936 was 4.35 per 100 em- 
ployees, as compared with 3.69 in June 1937. 


All Manufacturing 





The Bureau of Labor Statistics survey of labor turn-over covers 
more than 5,000 representative manufacturing establishments, which 
in June employed over 2,500,000 workers. The rates represent the 
number of changes in personnel per 100 employees on the pay rolls 
during the month. 

The rates shown in table 1 are compiled from reports received {rol 
representative plants in 144 industries. In the 16 industries for which 
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Labor Turn-Over 691 


separave rates are shown (see table 2) reports were received from 
representative plants employing at least 25 percent of the workers in 
F each industry. 

Table 1 shows the quit, discharge, and lay-off rates, as well as the 
‘otal separation rate and the accession rate for each month of 1936 
and for the first 6 months of 1937 for manufacturing as a whole. 

‘The average monthly rates for 1936 are also presented. 


Taste 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Representative 
Factories in 144 Industries 





———_—_—_—— 


Class of rate 


nd year Apr. | May | June Nov. | Dee. 


Quit rate: 
1937 F , = * 1. 38 1. 37 
1936 ‘ ‘ ‘ ? 13 
Discharge rate: 
SORT .. « dicetnc ial Py a2 oa . 23 a .19 
1936 , Py ? ' . 21 : .23 
Lay-off rate: ! 
1937 Baer. ® : . 4 : . 48 . . | 
1936 eine .66 | 2.4 . 83 .92 | 2.06 . 92 
Total separation 
rate | 
1937 .. oe oe 4 3.20 | 3.09 | 3.37 . 02 
1936 + a. 57 + 3. 2.88 | 3.29 | 3.32 | 3.28 
Accession rate: 
1937 60 71 .74 .04 | 3.56 | 3.69 |_- ‘ 
1936..........-| 3.65 | 2.95 | 3.97 | 4.46 | 4.05 | 4.49 | 4.94 | 4.7: 


















































| Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 
Sixteen Industries 


In addition to the information for manufacturing as a whole, de- 
tailed labor turn-over rates are available for 16 separate manufactur- 
ing industries. 

The highest accession rate (6.77 per 100 employees) in any of the 
16 industries occurred in sawmills, and the lowest (0.60) in plants 
manufacturing rubber tires. 

The preliminary figures from the iron and steel plants indicated a 
quit rate of 12.76. Petroleum refining reported a quit rate of 0.49. 


_A discharge rate of 0.36 per 100 employees was shown in furniture 


manufacturing. ‘The lowest rate (0.05) in this class of separations 
occurred in petroleum refineries and in the men’s clothing industry. 
Establishments making men’s clothing registered the highest lay-off 
rate (5.57); iron and steel the lowest (0.60). The total separation 
rates ranged from a high of 13.44 in iron and steel to a low of 2.26 in 
electrical machinery. 
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Taste 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Specified Industries 


— 


Class of rates June May June June May June June May June 
\asS 1937 1937 1936 1937 1937 1936 1937 1937 1936 








Automobiles and bodies Automobile parts Boots and shoes 





| 
1.31 . ' 6 1.01 . 06 0.74 
BT. ‘ ‘ 3 : .16 .19 . 33 
Lay-ofl 2. 62 2. 00 . 78 2. 86 
Total separation 4. 08 . . { 3. 18 . 8 3. 93 
2. 51 ! . 4. 60 . 62 3. 49 








Cigars and cigarettes Cotton manufacturing 





1. 69 29 | 
.07 .10 | 

16 
4. 99 : 46 
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Electrical machinery h Furniture 








2. 48 

41 
2.18 
5. 07 
5.13 











Iron and steel Men’s clothing 





1,15 
04 


1.14 ‘ . 112.76 1, 04 
» Discharge me . ‘ . 08 09 * , ; 
VS pe ee eee 2.45 4 , 60 . 53 | : , 4.76 
. 66 

. 86 


Total separation 3. 76 ; 11 | 113.44 


5.95 
| Accession 1.70 . . 2. 51 ‘ 


2.15 





Petroleum refining Rubber tires Sawmills 
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PRPPPL OOOO PLEO SO ¢ PPOoe, 


WAGE DETERMINATIONS FOR GOVERNMENT 
CONTRACTS 


DETERMINATIONS of the prevailing minimum wage in sever 
industries were issued by the Secretary of Labor in July 1937 unde 
the powers delegated by the Walsh-Healey Act governing conditioys 
of employment on public contracts.'. The industries affected ay 
those manufacturing men’s neckwear, men’s hats and caps, men’s 
raincoats, cotton garments and allied products, seamless hosiery, 
men’s underwear, and work gloves. The decision on the cotton car. 
ment and allied industries is an extension of one issued earlier in the 
current year dealing with the manufacture of work clothing”  \{ini- 
mum rates vary from a low of 32% cents for operators in certain sec- 
tions of the South manufacturing men’s underwear to 6734 cents per 
hour in the men’s hat and cap industry. The determination covering 
men’s underwear production is the only one where a geographic 
differential in wages is introduced. In six of the seven decisions made. 
special rates are fixed either for learners, handicapped and super- 
annuated employees, or a combination of these classes. <A 4()-how 
week is the standard in every case. The chief provisions of the deter- 
minations are here given in brief. 

Neckwear industry.—Evidence brought forward at the hearings 
on the men’s neckwear industry, showed that the workers are 6( 
percent organized and wages are relatively high. The determination 
deals only with fabric ties, as the Government does not buy knitted 
neckwear. No effort was made to obtain a North-South differential 
in wages, 41 percent of the industry being located in New York City 
and its immediate environs, 35 percent in the eastern States, 18 percent 
in the midwestern States, and 6 percent in the far western States. 
There was, however, a demand for a lower rate of pay for learner 
engaged in unskilled productive tasks. This was met by establishing 
a special rate for 10 percent of the employees in any shop, the per- 
centage being subject to reduction if shown to be justified after study 


by the Division of Public Contracts of the United States Department 
of Labor. 


! See press releases of Department of Labor, Office 2 See Monthly Labor Review, March 1937 Bat 
of the Secretary, nos. 89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, and 95. 
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The minimum rates of pay fixed in the determination for a 40- 
hour week are 50 cents per hour or $20 per week for productive workers 
and 37.5 cents per hour or $15 per week for learners, handicapped and 
superannuated workers, boxers, and trimmers. ‘These rates apply to 
hourly and piece-work employees alike. 

Hat and cap industry.—Investigation has shown that the Govern- 
ment’s purchases of hats and caps are manufactured in what is com- 
monly called the uniform as distinguished from the civilian branch 
of the industry. In the uniform branch approximately 85 percent 
of the workers are organized and therefore the union rates may be 
regarded as prevailing rates. Representatives of labor sought sep- 
arate determinations of minimum wages for different occupational 
classifications. ‘These were not granted, since the act authorizes 
fixing only one minimum wage. Both employers and employees 
opposed geographic differentials. No need was found for a special 
rate covering learners, as most of the workers making hats and caps 
for the Government are skilled and have had training in other branches 
of hat making before being employed on Government contracts. 

In view of these considerations the prevailing minimum rate for 
this industry was determined as 67.5 cents per hour or $27 per week 


_ of 40 hours, whether arrived at on a time- or piece-work basis. 


Raincoat industry—Men’s raincoat manufacture is carried on 
primarily in Massachusetts and New York, with scattered production 
in Ohio, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Indiana, New Jersey, and Tennessee. 
Wages vary considerably from firm to firm within a given State and 
there are overlapping rates between States. No claim was made for a 
differential minimum wage. The prevailing rate was determined by 


_ arranging the minima by 10-cent intervals and, although not over 6 


percent of the workers received any specific wage, the distribution 


' showed a decided concentration between 35 and 45 cents. It was 


believed essential to establish a learners’ rate as well as a general 
minimum, in order to build up the personnel of the industry; this 
learners’ rate applies to 10 percent of the workers in any plant. 

Wage rates established are 40 cents per hour or $16 per 40- 
hour week for the industry and 25 cents per hour or $10 per week for 
learners, handicapped, and superannuated workers. 

Cotton garment and allied industries —This determination applies 
to workers engaged in the manufacture of overalls, unionalls, service 
uniforms, work pants and work coats, sheep-lined jackets, leather 


_ jackets, mackinaws, and work shirts and blouses, made of khaki, 


denim, drills, twills, cottonades, ducks, corduroys, or other fabrics, 
in whole or in part of cotton or wool. Under the decision on work 
clothing rendered on January 30, 1937, shirt and sport jacket manu- 
facture were omitted so that another hearing was held and the deter- 
mination extended. Even though shirts and sport jackets often 
include wool, in contrast with other work garments, work is often 
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done in the same plants and involves the same processes. 1|{ wa; 
therefore, believed that they might be treated as one industry {y 
wage-setting purposes. 

Testimony showed that a $15 minimum wage is provided {or 4) 
hours of work for some 29,000 members of the United Garment \V op. 
ers of America and $14.40 for a 36-hour week under Amalgiinate; 
Clothing Workers of America contracts (equivalent to $16 for 40 |,ours 
These rates apply to 38,000 of the 55,000 workers in the men’s ¢|ot). 
ing industry. Consideration was given to establishing geograp)j 
differentials but it was found that “existing differences defied an 
regional apportionment.” It was ruled that to fill the need for yp. 
plenishing labor in the cotton-garment industries and to take care of 
the least productive, it would be necessary to permit producers to 
employ learners, handicapped, and superannuated employees up to 2 
percent of the plant personnel at wages below the standard minimnuy 

The rate of pay established is 37.5 cents per hour or $15 per 40-hour 
week whether workers receive time- or piece-rate remuneration. For 
10 percent of the employees of any plant classified as learners, mini. 
mum wages are placed at $8 per week for the first 4 weeks, $10 for the 
next 4 weeks, $12 for the following 4 weeks, and the full pay of $15 
per week thereafter, provided that they shall not receive less than the 
piece rate for commensurate work during the learning period and that 
learners are on the pay roll at the time performance of a contract 
is started. An additional 10 percent of employees, made up of the 
handicapped and superannuated, may not be paid less than the piece 
rates established in the same shop. 

Seamless hosiery—Determination of the prevailing wage in the 
seamless-hosiery industry was facilitated, since there is ‘‘a concentra- 
tion in the distribution of all wages and the average for the lowest- 
paid occupational groups.” In North Carolina, for example, where 
the largest volume of seamless hosiery is manufactured, the average 
hourly earnings are 38.3 cents as compared with 37.6 cents in |’enn- 
sylvania. Need for a tolerance below the industry minimum for 
learners, handicapped, and superannuated appeared smaller than in 
some of the other industries studied and the group allowed a wage 
tolerance was restricted to 5 percent of the employees of any one firm. 

For employees working on Government contracts in the manufacture 
of seamless hosiery the minimum hourly rate was fixed at 35 cents. 
This results in minimum earnings of $14 per 40-hour week, arrived at 
either on a time- or piece-work basis. Learners, handicapped, and 
superannuated workers may not be paid less than 28 cents per hour or 
$11.20 per week. 

Underwear industry.—Employers and workers agreed that knit and 
woven underwear would properly fall under a single determination 4s 
to prevailing minimum wages. Opposition was expressed at public 
hearings to the establishment of geographic differentials in setting 
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wages for this industry, but subsequent investigation and review 
showed that the weight of evidence favored recognition of existing 
differences. It was found that learners in this industry are not used 
on Government work and that no tolerance would be needed on their 
account. ‘To take care of the handicapped or superannuated a lower 
wage was provided, covering 10 percent of the employees of any plant. 

The wage for the manufacture and supply of men’s underwear in 
the South was placed at 32.5 cents per hour or $13 per 40-hour week. 
Included in the South are the States of Virginia, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, and Oklahoma. For employees of all 
other States and the District of Columbia engaged in this type of 
manufacture, the hourly rate is 35 cents and the weekly rate for 40 
hours, $14, whether arrived at on a time- or piece-work basis. For the 
handicapped or superannuated the wage may not be less than 25 
cents an hour or $10 per week. 

Work-glove industry Minimum wages in the work-glove industry 
are concentrated at approximately the same level in different localities, 
according to studies introduced as evidence in establishing rates for 
employees engaged on Government contracts. Production is con- 
centrated in the Middle West, in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa. 
A secondary center in the East is located in New York, Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey. The output of Missouri, North Carolina, and Ten- 
nessee is Of minor importance. If wages are correlated, a lower rate 
results for Illinois than in certain Southern States and in all Eastern 
States the rates are below those of Ohio. To permit a steady flow of 
new help into the industry and to retain the handicapped and super- 
annuated employees, it was determined that 10 percent of the em- 
ployees of any plant might be paid below the going minimum rate. 

Therefore rates of 35 cents per hour, or $14 per 40-hour week, were 
determined as the minimum for regular employees and 25 cents per 
hour or $10 per week for learners, the handicapped, and superannuated. 
In this decision as in others the workers paid below the general industry 
minimum are entitled to receive not less than the piece-rate minima 
for other employees for the same work. 


PPPOPP OR 
INCREASED BASIC WAGE IN AUSTRALIA 


A GENERAL increase in basic wages was established in Australia 
during June 1937 by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration. In ordering higher wage payments the court held that 
the rise in national income, increased prices and productivity, declining © 





'‘ Australia. Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. Basic Wage Inquiry, 1937. 
Canberra, 1937. 
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unemployment, and related indicators of economic recovery justified 
an upward revision, just as the break-down in 1931 made it nece 
to reduce wages. Statistics presented to prove the need for changes 
included series showing that quantity of production was 25 percent 
greater in 1934-35 than in 1925-26, that manufacturing industries have 
been more than restored to the 1929 level, that public finance has 
improved, and that private finance has steadily improved its position 
since 1934. Calculating by the best methods available, the court found 
that real national per-capita income was as great as at any time before 
the depression. 

Employee representatives urged additions to wages to bring the 
level to that of 1929. To support their case they brought forward 
statement of one of Australia’s economists, arguing that the payment 
of higher wages would deter employers from making superfluous addi- 
tions to plants or from creating new enterprises which might cause an 
unhealthy boom. ‘Higher wages would induce more sober estimates 
of the prospects whilst delay in raising wages would directly contribute 
to undue inflation of values’’, it was added. Further arguments were 
that a rise in real wages would go into circulation immediately, thus 
creating an accelerated demand for goods. 

Employers did not dispute that there should be a wage increase but 
took exception to some of the foregoing arguments for wages as high 
as those paid in 1929. 

While the court’s deliberations led to the conclusion that appreciable 
increases in the basic wage were desirable, the need for equal increases 
throughout the States, as previously decreed, was questioned. The 
decision finally reached was that the basic wage for ‘‘needs’”’ should be 
increased unjformly throughout the country, so that all wage earners 
might secure a particular standard of living whatever the industry or 
the locality in which they are employed. Additions to wages author- 
ized because of prosperity, the court. found, could not be shared by 
all alike, since not all States enjoy the same advantages. Therefore, 
a system was adopted whereby fixed “loading additions” were author- 
ized, varying according to the capacity to pay in each district. [or 
example, the “loading addition” approved for Sydney is 6s. per week, 
which, added to the “needs” basic wage (subject to adjustment) of 
£3 12s., brings the total new basic weekly wage to £3 18s. In Adelaide, 
the “loading addition” is 4s. per week and the basic wage based on 
cost of living is £3 8s., bringing the total to £3 12s. 

The court ruled further that minimum rates for adult female workers 
should be increased so as to retain substantially the same ratio to the 
new total basic wage as to the existing basic wage in earlier awards. 

The following table shows total basic hourly and weekly wages est«b- 
lished in June 1937, comprising the “needs” wages and “loading 
additions” combined. 
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Basic Wage Established in Australia, June 1937 


[Pound at par=$4.8665; shilling =24.33 cents; penny =2.03 cents] 
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ANNUAL INCOME IN THE ENGINEERING 
PROFESSION, 1929 TO 1934}? 


Part 2.—SOURCES OF INCOME 


THIS article deals with the annual incomes of engineers engaged in 
engineering and in nonengineering work, as well as of those who 
were unemployed at the end of the years reported.? The data were 
derived from reports from 52,589 engineers furnished to the Bureay 
in its survey of the engineering profession, undertaken in May 1935 
ad the request of the American Engineering Council. 


Summary 


In 1929 there was greater spread in the earnings of engineers 
engaged in nonengineering work than in those obtained from enci- 
neering work. Thus, among engineers 40 to 47 years of age, 10 percent 
of those engaged in nonengineering earned more than $12,424 and 10 
percent earned less than $2,420 per year. The respective annual 
incomes of similar proportions of all those engaged in engineering work 
were $9,615 and $2,705; and of graduates in engineering $10,088 and 
$2,936. 

The age of maximum earning power for engineers arrives more 
quickly for nonengineering than for engineering work. At 48 to 55 
years of age, however, those college graduates who stayed in engineer- 
ing were doing as well as those who had gone into nonengineering work. 
This was true even at the highest income levels. 

Despite the fact that in 1929 the tendency was for average annual 
incomes of engineers engaged in nonengineering to exceed slightly 
those from engineering work, the opportunities in the former field 
did not embrace more than 7 percent of the total in any one age 
classification. 








1 Prepared by Andrew Fraser, Jr., of the Bureau’s 
Division of Wages, Hours, and Working Conditions. 
2 This is the sixth of a series of summary articles 
covering the results of the survey. The Monthly 
Labor Review for June 1936 contained a discussion 
of the educational qualifications of the professional 
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engineer. Data on unemployment, employment 
and security of employment in the engin 
profession are to be found in the Monthly | r 
Review for January, April, and May 1937, ré 
tively. The first half of the present article on earned 
annual incomes appeared in the August 1937 i 
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Over the period 1929-34 the relationship changed between the jobs 
engineers took in engineering and nonengineering work. On ike whole 
it appears that in 1929 nonengineering work was an alternative to 
engineering work, but from 1929 to 1934 many nonengineering jobs 
were accepted as an alternative to unemployment or work relief. 

The extent to which earning opportunities from nonengineering 
work depreciated between 1929 and 1934 differs at the various age 
levels. The average earnings of two groups in nonengineering who 
were 28 to 40 years in 1929 declined by almost one-third from 1929 
to 1934. As between the groups that were over 48 years in 1929 the 
average income of the 1934 group is only one-half the average of the 
1929 group. Similarly at each of the other income levels a greater 
fall is found in the average income of older men in nonengineering. 

Those who were able to stay in engineering fared better. Further- 
more the changes which occurred in the earnings from engineering 
work, as reported by all engineers and by graduates only, were con- 
sistently uniform. 

The relative changes as between nonengineering earnings and 
those for engineering work of engineers, with advancing age and 
experience, are also found to be the same for men with comparable 
periods of experience. 

It was among those newcomers who were trying to force their 
way into the profession that the greatest fall in income occurred. 
Thus average earnings in engineering in 1934, 2 years after graduation, 
were 37 percent less than in 1929. The earnings of those who had 
been out of college 10 years were 31 percent lower in 1934 than in 
1929. At higher ages all groups averaged a decrease of 26 percent. 

In 1934 almost one-tenth of the engineers were unemployed or on 
work relief at the end of the year. The low level of earnings of this 
group during 1934 contributed to lowermg the average earnings of 
all engineers. Thus of those engineers who were unemployed at the 
end of 1934 the average earnings for the preceding 12 months of those 
who were less than 28 years of age ranged from $700 to $950. 
Engineers of 40 to 50 years averaged $1,350. Only about 10 percent 
of the unemployed, even though they were in those ages at which 
engineering earnings reached a peak, had made as much as $2,000 in 
the preceding 12 months. Ten percent made less than $300 a year. 


Scope and Method * 


The earned annual income data used in the preceding analysis 
were those reported for personal services of all classes of engineers, 
respective of whether or not they were engaged primarily in engineer- 


*See Income in the Engineering Profession, 1929 412-445), for details of the scope and method of 
to 1934, Monthly Labor Review, August 1937 (pp. | analysis. 
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ing or nonengineering work. They related, in other words, to thp 
incomes of engineers, not to the incomes of men engaged in engineering 
Consideration is here given to the annual incomes, classified by ave, 
related to the professional engineers’ employment status. 
While income was reported for the year, the type of employment 
was reported only as of December 31, 1929, 1932, and 1934. (Cop. 
sequently it has been necessary to assume that the kind of engincering 
or nonengineering employment engaged in at the end of the year was 
the source of the income for that year. This assumption makes possible 
ralid general comparisons of the earnings of engineers in these two 
types of employment. But in that section dealing with the annual 
incomes of engineers who were unemployed, or who were employed on 
relief projects at the end of the year, it must not be assumed that they 
reflect the source of income. ‘They are merely the incomes which had 
accrued during the year to those who were unemployed at the end of 
the year. 
Before presenting the annual incomes from all kinds of engineering 
work and nonengineering work attention is directed to the following: 
It must be noted that the requirements of editing the questionnaires 
caused the selection of a relatively large proportion of the engineers 
engaged in nonengineering work in 1929 who had college degrees in 
engineering. ‘Thus, elsewhere it has been shown that the general 
movement from 1929 to 1934 was out of engineering work either into 
unemployment or into work not in the engineering field. Conse- 
quently a substantial number of those who were in pursuits other than 
engineering in 1929 would also have so reported in 1932 and 1934. 
Such returns from nonengineering graduates and “other” engineers 
were, in general, discarded. Therefore, the tabulations for non- 
engineering work in 1929 tend to be those of graduateengineers. On 
the other hand, a number of nongraduates who were practising their 
profession in 1929 passed into nonengineering employment in 1932 
and 1934. The schedules for such engineers were retained. Clearly 
the situation which prevailed in 1929 was less true in 1932 and 1934. 
Hence it is as well to compare the earnings for nonengineering both 
with the earnings of graduates and with those of all persons reporting 
who were engaged in engineering. These data are presented in table |. 
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Caution should be exercised in comparing earnings with various 
types of employment i in 1929, 1932, and 1934. The earnings of all 
engineers In engineering work reflect best the changes in what was 
being paid for engineering services. Both sets of figures of engineering 
earnings do reflect changes in the rates for given kinds and qualities of 
work. This is not true of the earnings from nonengineering; they 
indicate merely what individual engineers were able to earn in mis- 
cellaneous employments called ‘“nonengineering.’”’ Conceivably such 
persons might all have been managers of industrial establishments in 
1929 and gasoline-station attendants in 1932. Obviously a decrease in 
earnings from nonengineering employment would not then measure 
the fall in earnings of industrial managers. Actually the changes 
reflect the composite effect of a lowering of pay for various types of 
nonengineering work and a lowering of the quality of nonengineering 
work that was accepted as an alternative to unemployment. 

Finally, among those reported at the end of the year as engaged in 
both engineering and nonengineering, there were some who suffered 
unemployment during part of the year. Inasmuch as unemployment 
was far more common in 1932 and 1934 than in 1929, this accounts for 
part of the decreases in annual incomes previously noted for both 
engineering and nonengineering. As regards engineering, rate change 
alone will be more fully analyzed later when monthly earnings from 
engineering employment are presented.‘ 


Incomes from Engineering and Nonengineering Work 


The first significant point of comparison between the incomes in 
1929 of engineers engaged in engineering and those in nonengineering 
work is that the earnings of the latter showed greater dispersion. Thus, 
among engineers 40 to 47 years of age, 10 percent of those engaged in 
nonengineering earned more than $12,424 and 10 percent earned less 
than $2,420 per year. The respective annual incomes for similar 
proportions of all those in engineering work were $9,815 and $2,705; 
and of graduates in engineering $10,088 and $2,936. It seems apparent 
from these figures and others for 1929, that on the one hand many 
engineers were attracted out of engineering jobs by favorable oppor- 
tunities, whereas, on the other hand, an almost equally large propor- 
tion dropped out of engineering work and were forced to find alterna- 
tive employment. This point appears to be substantiated by a con- 
sideration of the variation in the relationship between engineering and 
nonengineering earnings in moving from the lowest to the highest of 
the 5 income levels. 


‘In the present article it must be borne in mind | work into nonengineering work. While some such 


that the influence of unemployment in decreasing 
annual income was probably somewhat more im- 
portant among those who reported nonengineering 
work as the source of income. It has been stated 
that the major direction of flow was from engineering 





transfers were made without an intervening period 
of unemployment, there must have been unemploy- 
ment for many who lost an engineering job and went 
into nonengineering work after failure to find work 
of an engineering nature. 
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Only at the lowest 10-percent income group or level did engineering 
incomes exceed those from nonengineering work at all ages for which 
comparison can be made. At the middle levels the engineering jp. 
comes were greater than nonengineering by only 10 percent at 25 and 
27 years of age, and by only 5 percent at age 30. From this point the 
more rapid advance in average nonengineering earnings to a maximum 
at age 44 brought about an equalization of the incomes near to ave 34 
at a value of $3,700 per year. They again equalized at 54 years. hat 
is, between 44 and 54 years, while the average returns from nonengi- 
neering had declined from $5,346 to $4,900, those from engineering had 
advanced from $4,562 to $4,900. The advance in the latter continued 
to age 60, attaining a value of $4,979 per year, as against $4,400 for 
nonengineering at the same age. At the upper 10 and 25 percent 
income groups or levels engineering work ceased to have an advantage 
over nonengineering near to age 26. Thereafter the latter diverged 
upwards from the former to reach a maximum of $12,495 at age 59 
at the highest level, and of $8,106 at age 44 in the case of the next 
lowest level. The corresponding values of engineering earnings were 
$11,709 and $6,407 per annum. The steady advance in engineering 
earnings, together with the declines in nonengineering earnings. 
brought about an equalization of incomes at age 58. 

A second point of significance is that, in 1929, engineering work as 
such ultimately offered rewards as high as engineers were able to find 
in nonengineering. This arose primarily from the fact that the age 
of maximum earning power for engineers arrived more quickly for 
nonengineering than for engineering work. For at 48 to 55 years of 
age those college graduates who stayed in engineering were doing pro- 
portionately as well as those who had gone into nonenginecring. 
This was true even at the highest income levels. The earnings of 
the upper 10 percent of the college graduates continued to advance 
from $10,088 at age 44 to $13,516 at 60. The average at these ages 
rose from $4,876 to $5,590, whereas the average from nonenginecring 
fell from $5,346 to $4,400 between these ages. 

From the preceding analysis, therefore, it appears that in 1929 the 
tendency was for average annual incomes of engineers who engaged 
in nonengineering work to exceed slightly those from engineering work. 
Notwithstanding, it should be noted that the opportunities outside 
the engineering field did not embrace more than 7 percent of the total 
reporting in any one age classification. Furthermore, since there 1s 
no knowledge of the basis of selection, it cannot be said that non- 
engineering earnings would have been greater or less for the engineer 
had he stayed in engineering work. The only justifiable assumption 
is that in 1929 there was a preference to remain in engineering by 
those in the two lower income groups or levels and a definite tendency 
to accept attractive openings in nonengineering work at the two 
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higher income levels. The turning point in this movement occurred 
near to the middle levels of income reported. 


Changes in Income, 1929 to 1934 


In an earlier article the changes from 1929 to 1934 in the inco ines 
of all engineers were analyzed on an age basis. The decreases noted 
were due partly to salary reductions on given jobs. They were also 
due to the fact that incomes were reduced by extended periods of un- 
employment and by the necessity for accepting poorer jobs. That 
article described what happened between 1929 and 1934 on the aver- 
age, for example, to engineers 40 to 47 years of age. . 

From the data presented in table 1 it is now possible to trace iore 
precisely the influence of these several factors on the incomes of 
engineers. ‘The first point to be noted is that the relationship chanced 
between the jobs that engineers took in engineering and nonengineer- 
ing work. In 1929 the essential elements of the story are to be found 
in the similarities of earnings in the two fields, rather than in the 
differences. On the whole it appears that nonengineering work was 
an alternative to engineering work. But from 1929 to 1934 many 
nonengineering jobs were accepted as an alternative to unemployment 
or work relief. Thus, the average earnings of those who were 40 to 
47 years of age in 1929 and were in nonengineering work were $5,346. 
In 1934 a larger number of men from this age class were in nonengi- 
neering, and the average of this larger group was $3,040, a decline of 
43 percent. By way of contrast the average annual income of grad- 
uates in engineering work of from 40 to 47 years of age was $4,876) ir 
1929. A smaller number still in engineering in 1934 averaged $3,738, 
a decrease of only 23 percent. 

The extent to which earning opportunities from nonenginecring 
work depreciated between 1929 and 1934 differed at the various age 
levels. The average earnings of two groups in nonengineering whose 
ages were 28 to 40 in 1929 declined by almost one-third from 1929 io 
1934. As between the groups of those who were over 48 in 1929, the 
average income of the 1934 group was only half the average of the 1129 
group. Similarly at each of the other income levels there was a greater 
fall in the average income of older men in nonengineering. 

Those who were able to stay in engineering fared better. As 
illustrating this point, table 2 is presented, covering graduates ol 
advancing age and experience, who were engaged in engineering work. 
A similar table based on the data in table 1 might be presented for all 
engineers. Essentially, however, the changes which occurred in the 
earnings from engineering work, as reported by all engineers and by 
graduates only, were consistently uniform. 
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TapLe 2.—Comparison of 5 Levels of Annual Earnings from Engineering Work, for 5 
Age Groups of Older Graduates ' Reporting in 1929, 1932, and 1934 





Engineers with annual earnings of more than specified amount, whose ages were— 





Percent at we T ae 

- spe ified 63 65 41 43 30 33 35 25 2 | 30 
income 1 j in in i in in in in in in in i 
1932 | 1934 1932 | 1934 1929 x 1934 1929 








9, 6439) 9, 372 6, 700 | 6, 542 || 4,842 | 4,415 | 4,405 |} 2, 992 
6, 589 | 6, 264 4.990 | 4,863 || 3, 847 | 3,! 3, 499 || 2,477 
4, 689 | 4, 280 53 | 3,711 | 3, 540 || 3, 207 , 2, 095 
3: 2 
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75 percent é -M i -—0 —21 —15 
90 percent 56 — 40 — 26 —29 —24 
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ates, and first degree engineering graduates who 


‘Includes postgraduates, nonengineering gradu- | 2 Less than 1 percent. 
were professionally active prior to 1930. 


In the period from 1929 to 1934 the average earnings of graduatss 
in engineering who were 60 years old in 1929 declined 23 percent. 
There was a smaller decrease for the middle-aged groups, and among 
those averaging 30 years of age in 1929 the decline amounted to 13 
percent. For the youngest groups shown in the table—those who 
were 25 in 1929 and 30 in 1934—the 5 years of added experience 
resulted in an actual increase in the average earnings of those who 
remained in engineering in 1934, as against the average for the larger 
numbers in the profession in 1929. The nature and extent of these 
changes in the averages of graduate earnings from engineering work 
were Closely paralleled by those which occurred at the two upper 
income groups or levels. The increase in average earnings that was 
noted at 25 and 30 years did not occur for this age group at the two 
lower levels of income for the period 1929 to 1934. Furthermore, 
the declines in earnings for the lowest 10 percent in each of the three 
older groups were greater than the average. 

The relative changes as between nonengineering earnings and those 
for engineering work of engineers with advancing age and experience 
are also found to be the same for men with comparable periods of 
experience (table 3). 
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As far as the comparison of nonengineering and engineering 
ings is concerned, this table merely reenforces the evidence al; 
advanced as to the severe fall of income that occurred when eng; 
were forced out of the profession. However, the table sets 
more clearly than table 2 the picture of the fall of earnings 
engineering. It was among those newcomers who were tryi! 
force their way into the profession that the greatest fall of in 
occurred. ‘Thus, average earnings in engineering in 1934, 2. 
after graduation, were 37 percent less than in 1929. The ear 
of those who had been out of college 10 years were 31 percent 
in 1934 than in 1929. At higher ages all groups averaged a decrease o{ 
26 percent. A similar movement occurred in the level of earnings of the 
upper and lower 25 percent of those in engineering, but at the level of 
the upper 10 percent the declines were greater for the older engineers 


Income of Unemployed Engineers 


In 1934 almost one-tenth of the reporting engineers were unem- 
ployed or on work relief at the end of the year. The low level of 
earnings of this group during 1934 contributed to lowering the 
average earnings of all engineers. 


TaBLe 4.—Comparison of 5 Levels of Earned Annual Income in 1932 and 1934, for all 
Engineers Reporting Unemployment, on an Age Basis 


[Without regard to type of education] 





Proportion earning more t! 



























































. Zz specified amount 
Age Year of | Years after =e! 
graduation | graduation 10 on 50 75 
| percent) percent) percent} percent 
| 
| | 1932 income 
67 years and ovor_- ...| Prior to 1889 __| 44 and over-_-_- (?) (') () (1) 
59-66 years..........- —F ~ See i, ay (?) (?) $720 (?) 
a ee 1897-1904_____- _ $2,453 | $1,477 793 $396 
ia lly IE eR? re nes | 2,790 1, 867 1, 105 528 
J Re 1913-16........ 16-19__.__- ..| 2,497 1, 574 1, 008 404 | 
a 1917-20_....... eS 2, 420 1,417 1, 057 559 | 
ES TS. 1921-24______.- ee 2, 150 1, 416 932 462 
> ae - I accemenpant Se EE oe 1, 754 1, 250 761 380 
27-28 years........ eee =a ..-| 1,600 1, 178 751 375 
27 aaa F LIE: Ribi dates nba 1, 232 925 605 303 
7 See eee Serer . la re 907 581 290 
EET ST i ec. 5 ees 891 588 294 118 
_  . SS Seraate:: Fit sae I eaten tY : (3) 754 503 251 | } 
1934 income 
69 years and over._.__._____.- Prior to 1889 ..| 46 and over__.. (2) (?) $1, 000 (2) 
i fea 6) ea (3) $1, 300 688 $344 
ee eaerSegenas.a | 1807-1904... .. | SRaD $2,349 | 1,700/ 1,080 542 
Se EE, ndhecnncsecas ania 1905-12........ i oe 2, 546 1, 943 1, 357 748 
SIE, cts ncnocinncesiniente 1913-16____- -| 18-21..........| 2,151 | 1,730] 1,357 867 | 
ee oO EE fl ee 2, 250 1, 780 1, 316 769 | 5 
EET BEE? = 5 1921-24. ......- Se = 1, 959 1, 634 1, 304 836 4U 
TEE ie = 1925-26........ | PRE REA 2, 138 1, 746 1, 243 716 2d 
Se 1927-28. ....... Se eS 1, 796 1, 495 1, 045 546 
FO eae a SaaS 1, 805 1, 417 893 449 Is 
ee I, deiedh pdepeaetin aE EES 1,638 | 1,374 948 534 214 
SI: insets meicinuemaiin sepgabeciienh ee eet ae Seen 1, 545 1, 210 836 419 167 
SESS tae _ a ee See .--.-| 1,548 1, 200 716 358 43 
SS _ oe ESE 1,460 | 1,107 756 378 DI 
8 ESSE, ee a. ees. ae 1, 257 881 571 285 114 
1 Less than 10 persons reported. 3’ Between 50 and 100 persons repurted. 


? Between 10 and 50 persons reported, 
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The distribution of the earnings of this group has significance only 
js indicating the income which a group, unemployed in December 1934, 
had earned in the preceding 12 months. Some were probably men 
who had had a few months’ work at a good rate, and a long period of 
unemployment. Others may have worked quite steadily at a low 
rate and become recently unemployed. All were unemployed at the 
end of the year. They could look back on average earnings for the pre- 
ceding 12 months of $700 to $950 if they were less than age 28, while 
those of 40 to 50 had averaged $1,350. Only about 10 percent of the 
unemployed, even though they were in those ages at which engineering 
earnings reach a peak, had made as much as $2,000 in the preceding 
12months. ‘Ten percent had made less than $300 a year. 


SALARIES OF SCHOOL EMPLOYEES, 1936-37 


AN UPWARD trend in salaries in city school systems in 1936-37 in 
the United States is shown in the eighth biennial survey on this sub- 
ject by the Research Division of the National Education Association. 
A summary of the findings of this inquiry is published in the March 
1937 issue of the Research Bulletin of the organization. This recent 
rise in remuneration was especially marked in cities of over 100,000 in 
population where the medians in general for 1936-37 were above those 
of 1932-33. 

Among the more substantial increases in median salaries in 1936-37, 
as compared with those in 1934-35, in cities having over 100,000 popu- 
lation were: 24.24 percent for part-time or continuation-school princi- 
pals, 13.75 percent for junior-high-school deans, 13.02 percent for secre- 
taries to boards of education, and 12.87 percent for heads of depart- 
ments of high schools. However, even in these larger communities 
salaries are still under those of 1930-31 as recorded in the accom- 
panying table giving the median salaries of various classes of school 
employees based on four biennial studies. This tabulation shows 
that the median salaries paid to almost all types of school employees 
| declined from 1930-31 to 1932-33 and were reduced still further in 
1934-35. In 1936-37, however, salaries were higher than in 1934-35, 
and in most instances above those of 1932-33. They are still con- 
siderably below those of 1930-31. 
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TaBLe 1.—Trends in Salaries of School Employees in Cities of Over 100,000 Poy! 




















ation, 
1930-31 to 1936-37 
a 
| Median salary paid in— | Percent of ge 
Occupation l a l a 
1930-31) 1932-33 | 1934-35|1936-37| 1931-37 | 1933-; 
| 
Classroom teachers: 
i TTL S 5 aIS R $2,077 |$1,909 |$1,926 |$2,045 | —1.54 | +7.1 A 
Elementary school........._._........--...-- | 2.118 | 1,947 | 1,922 | 2,027 | —4.30 | +4.1 . 
cinta dainncicendnanouiimeen | 2,372 | 2,100 | 1,996 | 2,182 | —8.01 | +3. % 
I i 2, 348 | 2,204 | 2,078 | 2,303 | —1.92 | 44.49 +19 » 
High school. -__.....- ett hitdiabl liens dieaaiueanaiien 2,731 | 2,479 | 2,436 | 2,551 | —6.59 | +2.9 L4 9 
Part-time or continuation school... _.......-- 2,695 | 2,793 | 2.693 | 2,886 | +7.09 | +3.3 L? 17 
Heads of departments in high schoo]_.._____- 3,436 | 3,008 | 2,913 | 3,288 | —4.31 LQ 9 
Deans: | 
Junior high school_......-- 8 aie Diets eee | 3,092 | 2,730 | 2,539 | 2,888 | —6.40 | +5. 7: 1.19 9: 
OS a ee ea eee | 2,942 | 2,667 | 2,268 | 2, 464 =a. 25 —7. 6 18 4 
Principals: 
Elementary school: | 
Assistant principals......................| 4,280 | 4,614 | 4,042 | 4,245 | —.82]| —8. 0 
Teaching principals-.................._-- 2,436 | 2,184 | 2,135 | 2,207 | —9. 4 +1.0 
Supervising principals................__.._| 3,519 | 3,102 | 3,016 | 3,225 | —8.35 | +3.97 
Junior high school: | 
BE NID oc nittistithindveckdvedmaisit | 3,496 | 2,899 2,850 | 3,106 |—11.16 | +7. 14 
PUMORIOEE. .cocccccccccescocecccecccccccee| 4,000 | 3 O61 | 3,718 | 4.004 | —0.@ | +2. 6 
High school: 
Assistant principals..............-- hideadi 5, 544 | 3,647 | 3,453 | 3,569 |—35.62 | —2. 14 
(as RE eta AR 5,100 | 4,468 | 4,252 | 4,473 |-12.29 | +.11 
Part-time or continuation school: Principals_| 4,111 | 3,700 | 4,125 | 5,125 |+24.67 |+38. 51 
Administrative and supervisory staff: 
RR he FE 10,000 | 8,267 | 7,288 | 7,825 |—21. 75 5 
Associate, assistant, or deputy superintend- | 
a te SE OS. pt he Oy ee | 6,527 | 5,672 5,578 | 5,645 |—13.51 | —.48 
Business managers...........................| 5,361 | 4,500 | 4,186 | 4,543 |—15.26 | +. 9 
ae assistant directors, or supervisors 
of— 
Research, tests, and measurements... -_--- 3,400 | 3,010 | 2,925 | 3,020 |—11.18 4. 99 
Voontiomal e@mentiott.... ..cccsacececsis-ce 3, 550 | 3,380 | 3,075 | 3,187 |—10.23 | —5. 71 
Physical education.................-.. ..| 3,100 | 3,123 | 2,909 | 2,989 | —3.58 | —4. 29 
ne ee ae naihemenge | 3, 167 | 2,500 | 2, 800 | 2,175 |—31,32 |—13.00 | —22 
Evening schools___._---.......-.--------- |__.__.| 3,325 | 3,000 | 2,700 |__..-_.. ~18. 80 
Americanization classes. .................| 3,240 | 3,033 | 2,750 | 2,950 | —8.95 | —2.74 
(ne rec th ale Sa RS I 2, 867 | 2,744 | 2,687 | 2,860 | —.24 | +4. 23 
A NR aR EE Saisie 2,909 | 2,825 | 2,569 | 2.813 | —3.30| —.42 
A IRN = at SN Ith | 2.933 | 2,789 | 2.727 | 2.907 | —.89 | +4. 23 
Manual training or industrial arts__.____- 3,450 | 3,308 | 3,278 | 3,136 | —9.10 | —5. 20 { 
ec nmemnnee 3,219 | 2,967 | 2,818 | 3,040 | —5. 56 +2. 46 7.8 
Other school employees: 
Secretarial and clerical employees: 
Secretaries to superintendents.__....____- | 2,329 | 1,978 | 1,779 | 1,918 |—17.65 | —3.03 7.8 
Secretaries of boards of education._______- | 4,450 | 3,700 | 3,333 | 3,767 |—15.35 | +1. 81 
Clerks in principals’ offices.............-- | 1,281 | 1,133 | 1,147 | 1,218 | —4.92 | +7. 50 
Clerks in other administrative and super- | 
ae | 1, 581 | 1,442 | 1,450 | 1,528 —3.35 | +5. 96 
Superintendents of buildings and grounds_.._| 4, 267 | 3,400 | 3,109 | 3,156 |—26.04 | —7. 18 ! 
EET EE Se 2, 500 | 2,000 | 1,564 | 2,657 | +6. 28 |4+32. 85 8 
Se tacincethdeshenseeent= Uo BS 0 on 1,541 | 1,265 | 1,211 | 1,297 |—15.83 | +2.53 | +7 
i 2,138 | 2,029 | 1,875 | 1,943 | —9.12 —4. 24 
es aman 1,715 | 1,611 | 1,512 | 1,706 | —.52 | +5. 90 
Chief attendance officers.............._____.- 3,125 | 2,783 | 2,530 | 2,767 |—11.46 | —.57 
ei er elegy ag eee 2,078 | 1,971 1,888 | 2,063 —.72 | +4. 67 





From table 2 comparisons may be made of the median and mean 
salaries of kindergarten and elementary-school teachers and junior 
and senior high-school teachers in cities of over 100,000 population in 
1936-37. Marked differences are shown in the remuneration paid in 
the various communities, the median salaries of elementary scliool 
teachers ranging from $1,038 in Jacksonville, Fla., to $3,127 in New 
York City, and of senior-high-school teachers from $1,238 in El Paso, 
Tex., to $4,000+ in New York City. 


TABLI 
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2.—Median and Mean Salaries of Specified Groups of Teachers, in Cities of Over 
100,000 Population, in 1936-37 


( lation, 





| 

| ° ’ . . 
Kindergarten Elementary- | Junior high- Senior high- 
teachers school teachers | school teachers !| school teachers 2 

| 


|x 
beled 
ae 


Median| Mean | Median| Mean Median| Mean Median! Me: 
| | | | 


eee aaa oe | | 


| 
pirmingham, Ala ae SR oar i ae _-_| $1,485 | $1. 483 __|$1.811 
o Be h, Calif. ee ileeide be | d1,% 5 $1, § 2. 107 O55 $2. 52! 89 441 | 2.521 
~ eae «as ...| 2,202 | 2,031 | 2) 219 2 118 2,675 | 2,569 | 2,773 
Oakland, Calif. ---.--.----.... 2,345 | 2, 26 2,363 | 2,330 | 2,62: 2 485 | 2. 638 
gan Diego, Calif --- , 94 , 8 , 969 964 2, 341 


san Francisco, Calif..........__- 2,225 | 2,121 | 2,527 2,357) 2, 2,378 | 3, 204 
Denver, Colo PEA 2, 154 | 238 | 2,160 2° 52: 2,320 | 2, 540 
Bridgeport, Conn----_--- ae ,422 | 1,505 | 1,630] 1,610 A , 752 | 1,950 
Hartford, Conn las , 88! ; 75% | 1,930 , 832 , , 966 | 2,963 
New Haven, Conn. . » 324 » O% , 858 , 832 2. 2.074 | 2,462 


Wilmington, Del_----- ,500 | 1, 48% , 912 , 688 666 | 1,991 

Washington, D. C 2, 246 2% 2, 234 2, 156 2. 2. 403 

Jacksonville, Fla-- -- ; : ,038 | 1,053 ' , 194 

Mi ~~ &  & cae Ra beh ; = ae , 300 , 362 , of , 401 | 
Tampa, Fla ; | 1, 203 , 169 


Atlanta, Ga... ..... a. 7 , 326 , 398 , 361 , 756 , 648 
Chicago, Ill......--- | 1,913] 1,91; ,913 R64 
Peoria, UL... ...... a | 2g , 415 500 | 1,480 , 5g , 581 
Evansville, Ind.............. Bs f. , 346 , 739 670 
Fort Wayne, Ind_- 7 ae ,550 | 1,605 1,701 577 
Gary, Ind. siete ; ,480 | 1, 528 , 429 446 
Indianapolis, Ind__- ae! i 839 790 
South Bend, Ind_-- : y | 1,382] 1,603 , 542 
Des Moines, lowa. ; , 763 | 1,732 , 728 
Kansas City, Kans_- ,350 | 1,350] 1,520 , 428 


Wichita, Kans... : ; a | 1,35 , 676 , 616 
Louisville, Ky..._- a2. , 642 , Si , 431 , 435 
New Orleans, La__. : a ,210 | 1,200] 1,344! 1,316 
Baltimore, Md__..-- | ,692 | 1,708} 1,615 , 641 | 
Boston, Mass. ......_- hs , 943 | 92 2,331 | 2, 229 | 


Fall River, Mass... ate. ea a ET a8 | 1,351 346 | 
Lowell, Mass : * 82 700 , 700 | 
Lynn, Mass , ‘ a , Sil 
New Bedford, Mass _ . , 53% , 456 , DAT | , 535 
Somerville, Mass_- im ,6 , 6 ,982 | 1,824 | 


NNnwnn- 
NN 


bo tho 


Springfield, Mass....___- ,079 | 1,956 032 | 1,895 | 
Worcester, Mass... -_-  S ( 2, 053 , 035 | 
Detroit, Mich : =? : 2, 28 , 138 2, 344 2,171 
Flint, Mich , 468 , 47 ,453 | 1,424 
Grand Rapids, Mich.________-- , 5 3 533 463 | 


rm PO RO DO 
RO DODO 


Duluth, Mi hes ,343 | 1,386 , 389 , 428 
Minneapolis, Minn_- : ...| 1,963 | 1,8! , 118 , 998 
St. Paul, Minn.__- ; ‘ | 1,532 544 , 521 
Kansas City, Mo-- , 5g , 670 , 672 | 
St. Louis, Mo 2 .| 2,8 2, 42¢ 2, 514 2, 196 


nn 
J 


~ nds to 
ot 


co b 


Omaha, Nebr ,628 | 1, , 523 , 429 

Camden, N. J So aeheatl 4 , 6 , 6 720 | 1,624 

Eien ee... ....-.--..- 1 oo ‘ 845 , 769 | 
ean Jersey C ity, N. J j tae 884 , 020 
Newark, N.J cain tap ee 2, 76 577 566 2, 548 


Onn 


nior | 
Paterson, N. J ETS: , 875 766 


n in Trenton, N. J biel 38: 5 ,753 | 1,638 | 
Albany, * oes 936 , ORE 016 | 


d in } 9 2, 05: 036 | 


New Y¢ » N. eeninainane , 3, 127 , 967 
hool | 
% Rochester, N. Y_- : 2, 18% ‘ , 097 081 
\ew Syracuse, N. ia a TO ' 986 
Utica, N. Y 2, . 2, 000 
Aso, Yonkers, N. Y _ 2, ,803 | 2,892 | 2,799 
Akron, Ohio 7 1, 630 | 


wm PO bO bO bo 


_ 

















' Excludes teachers in pre-vocational schools. 2 Excludes teachers in vocational schools. 
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Taste 2.—Median and Mean Salaries of Specified Groups of Teachers, in Citics of Or, 


100,000 Population, in 1936—37—Continued 





City 


ENE ee a 


SE ee 
Cleveland, Ohio____- OS eee on 
I EN, 6s cr wuncisdnéienadial 
Dayton, Ohio--- 


CI a 
Youngstown, Ohio.______- 


Oklahoma City, Okla________- -----| 1,364 | 1,503 


I 
cc Perea eo 


Se ek 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Se ae ee 
Reading, Pa.........-- 
Scranton, Pa.._..-.- 


Providence, R. I 
Knoxville, Tenn_. 


Memphis, in cineheiteeans cae 


Nashville, Tenn. 
oc  . . see 


E] Paso, Tex. .-..-- 
Fort Worth, Tex. 

ST ee a 
PD Ee WURin cues cccckesuccudes 
Salt Lake City, Utah...............- 


oh a oe 
pS SG her: Sea ae 
SSE F 


ED, WE eich oancibe anscntels 


7 FN 
Milwaukee, Wis 


Median| 











Kindergarten 
teachers 


Mean 





$2,129 | $2, 116 


2, 046 1, 828 





1,364 | 1, 503 
1,550 | 1,535 
1,092 | 1,296 





2 
1, 400 1, 500 
1, 640 1, 586 


2,013 1, 687 





| 2,426 | 2,273 


Median| Mean 





, 236 2, 129 





1, 993 bia 


Elementary- 
school teachers 


Junior high- 
school teachers 


| 
| 





t 


$1, 516 | $1,373 | 
2, 329 2, 228 
2, 138 2, 058 
1, 735 1, 663 
1, 481 1, 421 | 
1, 922 1, 793 
1, 731 1, 617 
1, 387 1, 507 
1, 783 1, 709 
1,760} 1,770 
1, 851 1, 766 
2, 200 2,117 
2, 233 2, 125 
1, 929 1,819 
1, 864 1, 875 
1, 840 1, 649 
1, 023 1, 124 
1, 370 1, 318 
1, 266 1, 271 
1, 668 1, 558 
1, 106 1, 128 
1, 405 1, 276 
1, 838 1, 795 
1, 473 1, 463 
1,610 1, 501 
1, 302 1, 197 
1,800 | 1,715 
2, 093 2, 050 
1, 790 1, 767 
1, 800 1, 769 
2, 440 2, 373 | 





iv | 





wn 

to 

2K 
- © 
~ 

to 

w 

—_ 

© 





2, 125 2, 063 
2, 800 2, 721 
2, 732 2, 671 | 
2, 097 2, 059 
2, 200 2, 020 | 
2.298 | 1,973 
1,281 | 1,305 | 
1,423 | 1,354 | 
1, 346 1, 345 | 
1, 723 1, 662 


| 
1, 445 405 | 
2, 103 019 





2, 435 | 2, 330 | 


ho to dO th 


3th 


— st et 


ww bh 


to 


st ht bet BD 


to 


— — RS ee ee 


Nmnwnwn- 





Salaries of Rural Teachers 


Annual median or mean salaries paid to teachers in rural com- 
munities! in 33 States are also published in the National Education 


Association Research Bulletin of March 1937. 


as shown in table 3. 





1 The term “rural community”’ as here used is not in every case defined in strict accordance w 
census classification, namely, “‘with a population of less than 2,500.’’ 


The survey, however, 
upon which the findings are based was much less comprehensive 
than that of the city school systems. 
mean annual salary for all rural Negro teachers was as low as $150, 
and the highest rural mean annual salary—$1,309—was reported for 
all teachers in New York in towns having less than 4,500 population, 


In 1936-37 in Mississippi the 





Dels 


Inc 
Tov 


Ka 
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TaBLe 3.—Salaries Paid Rural Teachers in 33 States‘ 





Annual 


State, year, and group of teachers salary 


State, year, and group of teachers 


Annual 
salary 





— 


, (1934-35): 


bal 
Al ientary teachers: 


Ele! 


Hig ae teachers: 
White 


Arkansas (1935-36): 
Elementary teachers: 
Men, white - 
W omen, W hite 
Men, 
V omen, Negro 
High-sehool teachers: 
Men, white 
Women, white-_ 
Men, N 
Women, Negro 
Connecticut (1936-37): 
Elementary teachers: 
AEE ET 
Women 
High-school teachers: 
M 


429 00 
325. 00 
240. 00 


694. 00 
533. 00 
666. 00 
360. 00 


1, 109. 00 
1, 103. 00 


1, 456. 00 
1, 344. 00 


Median 
1, 225 00 
1, 178. 00 
1, 218. 00 


1, 445. 00 
1, 250. 00 
1, 440. 00 


Delaware (1936-37): 
Elementary teachers: 
Ww hi 


Both races 
Sec os teachers: 


All teachers: 
Wt ttindcwebtideoccititctesosr! ee 
Negro 1, 190. 00 
Both races 

Georgia (1935-36): 
Elementary teachers: Mean 

V hi 605. 19 
246. 03 


1, 008. 74 
605. 95 


Median 
912. 69 


516. 00 
Mean 


463. 00 
452. 00 


Indiana (1935-36): 

All rural teachers 
Iowa (1936-37): 

1- 2- and 3-room schools: All teachers. 
Kansas (1934-35): 

l-teacher elementary schools: 


654. 00 
628. 00 
2-or-more-teacher schools (both ele- 
mentary and high schools): 
Men (elementary) 
Women (elementary) - 
Men (junior high school) - 
Women (junior high school) 711. 00 
Men (high schoo)) 1, 003. 00 
Women (high school) 877 
—_— high schools: 


720. 00 
667. 00 
832. 00 





1,011. 00 
863. 00 


'The United States census classifies as rural 
communities with a population of less than 2.500. 
The term “rural”? as used in this table is not in 
every instance defined in strict accordance with the 
census classification. 


9696—37 


1, 267. 00 








Louisiana (1935-36): 
Elementary teachers: 
Ww hite 


H igh- school teachers: 


Negro-- 


Maryland (1936-37): ? 
Elementary teachers, white: 
1-teacher schools 
OR OED q occ ccececescce: 
3-or-more-teacher sc hools 
All elementary _. nN 
Elementary teachers, Negro 
High-school teachers: 
WwW hite 


g 
Massachusetts (1936): 
Elementary teachers: 3 
M 


Michigan (1934-35): All teachers...-___- 
Minnesota (1935-36): 
Ali teachers: 
Dict alvbisdhaetisehreakaeutok al 
Women 


Both sexes 


Mississippi (1936-37): 
All teachers: 


Missourl | (1935-36): 
Rural teachers: 
ES 
Women, white 


Women, Negro-. 

Elementary teachers 
tricts): 

Men. white 

Women, white 

Men, Negro 

Women, Negro 
High-school teachers: 

Men, white 

Women. white 

Men, N 

Women, 


(town dis- 


New Hampshire (1935-36): All teachers- 


New Jersey (1935-36): 
l-room rural schools: 


New Mexico (1935-36): 
New York (1934-35): All teachers 


2All_ schools 





Median 


$755. 67 
288. 59 


1, 127.07 
536. 67 


Mean 

1, 098. 00 

1,170.00 

1, 282. 00 

1, 248. 00 
646. 00 


1, 474. 00 
812. 00 


1, 356. 00 
1, 112. 00 


1, 897. 00 
1, 393. 00 
670. 54 


Median 


536. 00 
488. 00 


488. 00 


Mean 


812. 00 

729. 00 
Median 

479. 78 


Mean 
1, 117. 00 


Range of 
medians 


750. 00 to 
849. 00 
Mean 


1, 153. 00 
997. 00 


1, 106. 00 


under county superintendents. 


Although there are cities in some of the counties, 


the salar 
for all schools whet 
3 Includes principals and supervisors. 


schedule — throughout each county 
er in cities or rural territory. 
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TABLE 3.—Salaries Paid Rural Teachers in 33 States—Continued 








State, year, and group of teachers 
























North Dakota (1935-36) 
1-room rural po . 
Graded and consolida ited § schools in 

open country-_-._- 
Graded and consolid: ated s sc hools i in 
,, 

Ohio (1936): All teachers 

Pennsylvania (1935-36): | 
Elementary schools_..-._-- . ae 
Junior high schools__...--- + | 
All other high schools _. 













































































South Dakota (1935-36): | 
Elementary schools: 
Men... ; 
Women. 
Tennessee (1935-36): 
Elementary teachers: 
Men, white 
Women, white. 
Men, Negro-_-- 
Women, Negro 
High-school teachers: 
Men, white... 
Women, white 
Men, Negro 
Women, Negro 
Texas (1935-36): 
All schools: 
Men, white. 
Women, white- 




























































































All teachers - ---- : a 


Annual 
salary 


Mean 
$454. 53 





611.25 | 


ROO, 22 


1, 046. 68 | 


Median 


SSH. OO 
, 260. 00 
, 215. 00 


932. OO 


— bt 


Mean_ 
511 r 
473.4 


571. 04 | 
571. 20 | 


508. 73 
333. 41 


_ 


, 014. 00 
824. 88 
62 7. 52 


495. 04 


893. 00 


| 
| 





State, year, and group of teachers 





Texas (1935-36)—Continued 

All schools—C ontinued. 
Men, Negro-_- “ . 
Women, Negro....-_..-- 


| Vermont (1936-37) 


Rural teachers 
Elementary teachers. - _- 
High-school teachers. 


All teachers-_._--- 


Virginia (1935-36): 
Elementary teachers: 
W hite_- 
Negro 
Both races - - . 
High-school teachers: 
W hite_. : 
Negro 
Both races 


All teachers: 
White 
Negro aad 
Both races. - 
Washington (1936-37 
Elementary teachers: 
Men : 
Women . 
West Virginia (1936-37): 


Wisconsin (1935-36): All teachers 


W yoming (1935-36): All teachers 





All teachers. 
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Labor Force and Personnel Practices 


1936 


padlocks, 


LOCK AND WOOD-SCRE\ 
INDUSTRIES, CONNECTICUT 


MEDIAN hourly earnings of workers employed in the 
in Connecticut in 
The median hours per week were 44.2, and the median 
weekly earnings were $21.15. 
report of the Department of Labor of Connecticut. 
The report covers such topics as composition of the labor force 
sarnings of the various classes of 
arnings between shops, present ' 
R. A. code minima, and a comparison of 
The report was based upon a study of | 
Connecticut plants manufacturing wood screws, 
locks, door locks, luggage locks, and certain similar articles, the data 
reported being for a week during November or December 1936. 


amounted 


These figures are shown in a recent 


Male workers predominated in the composition of the labor force 


70 percent, or 2,971 of the 4,223 employees 
included, were men and boys. 


T! 
paid 
muti 
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The workers, with the exception of a few office employees, were 
paid chiefly by the hour or the piece. Three plants reported having a 
mutual-benefit association or group-insurance scheme, whereby mem- 
hers received sick benefits. In four factories, piece workers were 
paid for all time lost during the working day through delays over 
which the worker had no control. Only two plants reported an in- 
creased rate for overtime work, the remaining eight plants paying the 
regular hourly or piece rate for work in excess of normal hours. Only 
salaried employees received vacations with pay. 

Seven firms reported minimum entrance rates. In each instance, 
however, these were lower for women than for men (women 28 to 35 
cents per hour and men 32 to 40 cents per hour). 


Hours and Earnings of Various Classes of Employees 


Hourly earnings were distributed over a wide range, from as low as 
18 cents for some untrained office workers, to more than a dollar for 
highly skilled model makers. Nearly 15 percent of the workers earned 
less than 40 cents per hour, about 59 percent earned 40 and less than 
60 cents, 15 percent earned 60 and less than 70 cents, and about 11 
percent 70 cents and over. 

As to weekly earnings, the greatest concentration was between 
$15 and $25, a little over 60 percent of all employees coming within 
this range. Exactly 2 percent earned less than $10 per week, and 
nearly 4 percent had weekly earnings of $35 and over. 

According to the report, there was very little part-time work in the 
plants, as only 10.6 percent of the workers averaged less than 40 
hours per week. Nearly 78 percent had a workweek of 40 and less 
than 50 hours, 10 percent worked from 50 to 60 hours, and 1.5 percent 
60 hours and over. 

The report also shows a marked difference between the earnings of 
men and women. The median hourly pay of male workers was 54.1 
cents—29 percent higher than the 42-cent figure for females, while the 
difference in median weekly earnings was 36 percent, men being paid 
$23.78 and women $17.52. About 89 percent of the females earned less 
than 50 cents per hour, while but 38 percent of the males earned less 
than that amount. Weekly earnings of 78.4 percent of the women 
were less than $20 but only 28.4 percent of the men earned less than 
this amount. The median hours of work were practically the same for 
both sexes, or 44.4 and 43.7 for males and females respectively. 

The report suggests that probably the chief reason why male em- 
ployees received higher pay than females was that males ‘tended to 
perform semiskilled or highly skilled jobs, while girls and women 
usually did unskilled or, at most, semiskilled work.”’ 
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By occupation, the median hourly earnings for females varied {roy 
a low of 38.5 cents for factory clerks to a high of 42.6 cents for enc}; 
assemblers. Median weekly earnings for females ranged from §/6.3¢ 
for bench hands to $18.34 for bench assemblers. In the male oc pa- 
tions, the range in median hourly earnings was from a low of 40 cents 
for night watchmen to a high of 80.5 cents for die makers; and tho 
range in median weekly earnings was from $18 for shaver- and slotter. 


machine operators to $34 for tool makers and die makers. 





Variations in Hourly Earnings Between Shops 


A wide variation was found in the median hourly earnings for the 


various establishments. Average wage rates in the highest-paid plan 
(52.1 cents) were 30 percent above those in the lowest (40 cents). 


The report suggests that these wage differentials may reflect differences 
in operating efficiency, and to some extent in wage policy, between 
factories. The report also showed a close correlation between size of 
shop and hourly earnings. Plants of less than 100 workers (with but 
two exceptions) had the lowest hourly earnings, and plants of 500 or 


more employees had the highest earnings. 


Present Wage Rates as Compared With N. R. A. Code Minima 


Although the N. R. A. code required a higher minimum for men 
than for women (40 cents as compared with 35 cents per hour) in tli 
fabricated-metal industry, nevertheless more women than men are now 
employed at less than the minimum wage. While the great majority 
of employees were paid as much per hour as the N. R. A. required, 
certain shops were found to have abandoned code standards and made 
wholesale wage cuts. In one shop, 39 percent of the employees received 
less than the N. R. A. code minimum wages. 

Of all employees included in the survey, 6.4 percent received less 
than the code minimum, ranging from 2.2 percent of the employees 
in one plant to 38.7 percent of the employees in another plant. By 
sex, 4.4 percent of the males and 11.2 percent of the females received 
less than the minimum, and in one small plant, the report shows, 
33.3 percent of the males and 47.8 percent of the females had been 
reduced below the code standard. 


Comparison of Earnings With Living Costs 





“The general inadequacy of wages in the industry is shown when 
the average weekly pay of $21.15 is compared with the cost of living. 
On the basis of Government figures, it is estimated that at the time 
this study was made, a wage earner’s family of five persons, in Hurt- 
ford, Conn., had to spend $2,031, and in New Haven $1,974, during 
a year, to secure the essentials for health and decency. Although the 
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factories included in this study were located in smaller communities, 
i is doubtful whether living costs there differed greatly from those 
in New Haven or Hartford. If an employee worked for 50 weeks in 
the year, his weekly pay would have to average $40.63 in Hartford 
and $39.49 in New Haven to allow him to meet the necessary expenses 
for himself and four members of his family.” 










WAGES AND COST OF LIVING IN THE PHILIPPINES, 
1936 










THE AVERAGE daily wage of a laborer in the Philippines excluding 
Manila was 0.70 peso,' according to a special survey in 1936? by 
the Department of Labor of the islands. The same investigation 
showed a range of daily wages for common laborers in the Provinces 
‘from 0.46 peso in the Province of Abra to 1.21 pesos in Cavite, and 
for skilled laborers from 0.63 peso in Albay to 1.97 pesos in the mining 
district of Mountain Province. In Manila the wages of common and 
skilled laborers covered in the survey ranged from 0.53 and 0.67 peso 
to 1.20 and 1.99 pesos, respectively. 

The wages prevailing in the Philippines are also indicated by the 
following typical rates offered to applicants at the employment 
agencies of the Commonwealth’s Bureau of Labor in 1936: 





























Pesos 
PERS Svc Hobe dbndadeiwese per day.. 1.00- 1. 80 
PR otitis Gcieedswne ae per month__ 20. 00-30. 00 
ES EO LS See eet A ED in 20. 00 
a ii ttiic Minh he atti Sali tthe Sed mini do___. 12. 00-20. 00 
ee ae per day... 1.00— 1. 50 
I, onc cencnnecckhant® per month... 7. 00-10. 00 
A ee RE ee He do.._.. 5. 00— 8.00 
RE A 2 do__.. 5.00— 8.00 
RRP Be Ss Oey 9 oe do-_--_- 15. 00 
PORNO... « dséduddad i cidds ad a 10. 00 
SE. 0. 60— 1. 20 








The following analysis of the daily cost of living of families of five 
persons, supported by common and skilled laborers, in the Provinces 
and in Manila, is based on a special survey of family budgets in rela- 
| tion to wages, made by the Philippine Department of Labor. The 
investigation in the Provinces included 1,978 common and 1,932 
skilled laborers. The coverage of the Manila survey is not reported. 













' Peso=50 cents in United States currency. Secretary of Labor (of the Commonwealth of the 
Findings published in Annual Report of the | Philippines), Manila, 1937, pp. 12-13. 
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Daily Cost of Living of a Family of Five in Manila and in the Philippine Provin. 











8, 193¢ 
[Peso=50 cents in United States currency] 
en 
Manila Provi 
oie. {51 2 
Items in budget | Common Skilled Common 
laborer’s laborer’s laborer’s 
| family family family 
Pesos | Pesos | Pesos , 
ae muni inne —" * 0. 593 0. 690 | 0. 739 
LR SENT 5 Ca a Soe ae aie Masaionie . 161 . 152 | . 006 
Clothing--- ah ae al aes il cee ns = i . 077 . 095 | . 041 
Fuel and light---- . daca shed iied tied =ikanl . 064 . 084 | . 036 
Miscellaneous... -- Sith —_— . 182 . 213 . 176 
Total... , Rae eae oe ee cabal 1. 077 | 1. 235 . 998 





ee, 


In the family budgets for the Provinces the expenditures for foo( 
represented approximately three-fourths of the total cost, while the 
expenditures for miscellaneous items considerably exceeded the outlay 
for the remaining items of the budget—shelter, clothing, fue! ani 
light—combined. As a matter of fact, most of the laborers in th 
Provinces own their own homes. Furthermore fuel is cheap and jt 
can be gathered without cost. Clothing is not an important item 
the climate is equable. The miscellaneous items, however, constitut 
an expensive group, including education of the children, medicines, et: 

As indicated in the above table, the cost of living in Manila is some- 
what higher than in the Provinces. However, the proportion of th 
budget reported for food was less than in the Provinces, being 55.) per- 
cent for the common laborer’s family and 55.9 percent for the skilled 
laborer’s family. A larger proportion of the budget of the common 
laborer’s family was expended for rent—15 percent—as compared to 
12.3 percent of the skilled laborer’s family expenditures. 


WAGES OF UNSKILLED FARM WORKERS 
IN DENMARK 


A NEW collective agreement was recently concluded, covering 
nearly 15,000 members of the landworkers’ group of the Danish union 
of unskilled workers.! 

Farm servants under 20 years of age, who are given board and lodg- 
ing, are to receive a minimum rate of 645 kroner? yearly instead 0! 
560 kroner; those over 20 years of age receive a minimum wage 0! 
760 kroner as against 660 kroner. The minimum wage for fam 


servants who also are cattlemen was set at 890 kroner and if they do 


milking, at 1,080 kroner per year. 





1 Bulletin of the International Landworkers’ 2 Average exchange rate of krone (100 gre Apri 


Federation, Copenhagen, June 1937, p. 6. 1937 = 21.9 cents. 
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Hourly wages of forest workers were increased from 70 to 80 gre. 
The wages for piece work were increased 6 percent, effective imme- 
diately, with a further increase of 3 percent in 1938. Of other increases 
provided for, the most important were as follows: 


Increase per day 
(in gre) 


Married landworkers______-_-__- 40 
In harvest season roe ae 
Unmarried landworkers- - - -. a 20 
In harvest season at ea 30 
Women: 
eee sich 
ee he a a ee 25 


The term of the agreement is 2 years, but notice can be given on 
May 1, 1938, if the cost-of-living index rises 6 points in 1937 from the 
time the agreement was signed, or if the surplus of the agricultural 
capital is increased by at least 1 percent. 


WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOR IN CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY IN JAPAN, NOVEMBER 1936 


WAGES IN THE chemical industry in Japan declined from 1931 to 
1934, but a slight rise occurred in 1935, and in 1936 the upward trend 
seems to have been somewhat accelerated. This information is 
given in a report recently issued by the United States Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce.' It is stated in the same source that 
the average daily wages in November 1936, in various chemical groups 
in Japan were as low as 0.57 ? yen for female workers in match fac- 
tories, and as much as 2.20 yen for male operators in ammonium- 
sulphate plants. These figures were compiled by the Japanese Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry. The average daily wage for 8 
groups was 1.60 yen, as compared with 1.55 yen in November, 1935. 
These wages do not include the indirect labor costs, which were esti- 
mated as adding approximately 50 percent to the nominal wage scale 
in the chemical industry. 

The report points out the fact that the inclusion of the match indus- 
try, in which so many low-paid females work, unduly reduces the aver- 
age for the chemical industry. Excluding the match industry, the 


average nominal wage per day in November 1936 for the chemical 
‘groups was 1.84 yen. The estimated indirect labor charges increased 
this amount to 2.75 yen. 


' Trade Promotion Series No. 169: World Chemi- 2 Average exchange rate of yen in November 
cal Developments in 1936, by C. C. Concannon | 1936=28.6 cents; in November 1935=28.7 cents. 


}and A. H. Swift. Washington, 1937. 
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In November 1936 the average daily hours of labor in the Ja 
chemical industry ranged from 9.38 for female workers in 
factories to 11.09 for male workers in mills in which foreig 
paper is produced. The average hours for 8 chemical groups wor, 


10.25—an almost negligible deerease from 10.27 hours in Novembe 
1935. 


WAGES IN SWITZERLAND, 1936 


THE REDUCTION in the average earnings of Swiss workers w), 
started in 1931 was continued from 1935 to 1936, when both hourly 
and daily earnings were below the averages for 1935, according to 
the annual report of wages in certain industries made by the Feder! 
Bureau of Industry, Arts and Trades, and Labor. These wage 
statistics ' are secured from workers injured in industrial accidents, 
The reports for 1936 covered 56,325 injured workers, of whom 43 
reported hourly earnings, and 13,065 daily earnings. No averag 
was computed for the different classes in an industry unless at least 
50 reports were received for the particular class. 


The purchasing power of wages, based on the Swiss cost-of-living 
index, decreased more in 1936 than the nominal wage. The daily and 
hourly wages of the principal classes of workers were from 2 percent 
to 4 percent lower in 1936 than in 1935, while the cost-of-living index 


increased from 128.2 in 1935 to 130.4 in 1936, or 1.7 percent. 


The following table shows the average daily and hourly earning: 
> “ 
reported for the different classes of workers in the various industries 


in 1936. 


1 La Vie Economique, Berne, June 1937, pp. 294-296, 317-320. 
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tyerage Daily and Hourly Earnings of Workers in Specified Industries in Switzerland 
in 1936 


[A verage exchange rate of Swiss franc for 1936 was 30.2 cents] 





Foremen| Skilled | Women baton | 

Industry and and semi-| Unskilled| 18 years I a+. 18 
— master skilled workers jof age and| — { 

workmen| workers over “—_ 





Average daily earnings 





Francs Francs Francs Francs 
10. 71 10. 03 
’ 12. 28 10. 99 
Wood D. 4 9.14 
Textiles . 11.01 
Watches 10. 70 
Stone and earth 
Shoes 
Paper 
Graphic arts 
© CR cantik ht ddthddnch db cieandcnitihnranbbiibe 
Food, drink, and tobacco 
ComVeVORGGSs cétnonn sucess cccncccuccce- 
Commercial establishments__......._______- 
Electric light and power ; : 
Gas and water 16.91 
Mining and quarrying 9 76 
Forestry 9. 07 7. 05 














Average, all occupations......................-.. ‘ 12. 12 | 9. 51 





Average hourly earnings 





Franc Francs 
po ES Ee ee ee . 33 

Building . 39 
Wood : 


CL Ee er a eee ae 
PD canna cn cckteitnaihaeounedadamedbe 
Paper 

Graphic arts 

Chemicals 

Food, drink, and tobacco 
Conveyances 

Commercial] establishments 
Electric light and power 
Gas and water 

Mining and quarrying 
Forestry 


cual nail anal anal aeal- anal el ae ae e 





ee ee ee 
© -. ae © ee 





Average, all occupations....................-.- 
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OPERATIONS OF UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE, JULY 1937 


CONTINUING a decline almost uninterrupted since October, the 
active file of the United States Employment Service fell during July 
below the 5-million mark for the first time in the history of the Service. 

On July 31 there were 4,938,998 active applicants—1.5 percent less 
than at the end of June and 26.7 percent less than in July 1936. Act. 
ally, there were some 1,800,000 fewer people seeking work through th 
Employment Service in July than there were a year earlier, and 
2,620,000 fewer than there were 2 years earlier. 

The decline in the active file from June to July, though slight, ran 
counter to the experience of 1935 and 1936, in both of which the active 
file was larger in July than in June. This is further evidence of th 
extent to which general expansion of industry and trade is reflected 
in the decrease in the number of active registrants. 

The decline was general throughout sections of the country except 
the East North Central region, where the active file increased by 
percent. Decreases in the other regions ranged from 0.2 percent in 
the South Atlantic to a maximum of 5.4 percent in the Mountain 
States. 

During July the Service placed 207,588 persons in jobs in private 
industry. This, though 7.6 percent less than private placements in 
June, still represented an increase of 76 percent over July 1936. The 
decline from the June figure was more pronounced among women 
than among men: private placements of men numbered 136,526, onl\ 
3.5 percent less than in June, and 93 percent more than in July 1936 
while placements of women were 71,062, 14.5 percent fewer than in 
June and 50 percent greater than in the preceding July. 

The decrease in private placements was not uniform among various 
regions. Six recorded decreases ranging from 1 percent in the \Vest 
South Central to 33.5 percent in the East South Central. On the 
other hand, private placements increased slightly in the West North 
Central, Mountain, and Pacific regions. 

The Service also filled 129,573 jobs in public employment, most o/ 
them on Government construction projects. Because of the reduced 
number of such projects undertaken, public placements were 9.6 
726 
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percent fewer in July than in June, and only half as numerous as in 

July 1936. Virtually all of these jobs were filled by men. 
Security-wage placements on relief projects, which played so impor- 

tant a part in the activities of the Service in 1935 and 1936, declined 


‘during July to a little over 4,000, or less than a tenth as many 


as in the preceding year. Largely as a result of this decline, total 
placements were 22 percent below the figure for July 1936, although 
only 8.7 percent less than the total for June 1937. 

New applicants to the service during July numbered 295,219. This 
was 12.6 percent smaller than the number for June (and 25.6 percent 
below July 1936), although larger than the registration of new appli- 
cants in any other month of 1937. The increase in June and July, 


‘compared to the preceding 5 months, probably represents the regis- 


trations of young people just out of school and in search of work. 
Total applications—new applications plus renewals of applications 


' that had become inactive—totaled 664,299, practically the same as in 


June but 21 percent fewer than in July 1936. Contrary to the trend 
in new applications, renewals were 11.8 percent more numerous in 
July than in June, although 16.6 percent below the figure for the 
preceding July. 

The trend of services to war veterans was in general similar to the 
trend for nonveteran males, except that the decline in the active 


‘file of veterans was fractionally greater, and the decline in place- 
ments also somewhat greater. Services to veterans in the employ- 
ment offices during July are summarized in the following table. 


TasLe 1.—Summary of Veterans’ Activities, July 1937 





Percent of change from— 





Activity 
June 1937 | July 1936 | July 1935 





ES ES ee. eee ae 8, 855 —6.0 —22.3 —76. 5 
Total placements ! 20, 010 —8.9 —23. 2 —35. 4 
9, 994 —8.7 +-130. 0 +54. 9 
9, 696 —8.8 —48. 6 —56.9 
265, 165 —2.5 —30. 7 —45.3 

















' Includes 320 security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 


TaBLE 2.—Summary of Operations of U. S. Employment Service, July 1937 





Percent of change from— 
Activity 





Number 


June 1937 | July 1936 


July 1935 





oe. e esegdnconouinaig 
lotal placements ! 


Active file 








295, 219 
341, 353 
207, 588 
129, 573 
4, 938, 998 





—12.6 
—8.7 
—7.6 
—9.6 
—1.5 








—65. 8 
+20. 3 
+96. 8 
—15.7 
—34.7 





' Includes 4,192 security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 
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TaBLe 3.—Operations of U. S. Employment Service, July 1937 










































































TOTAL 
lace New applica- | . 
Placements tions | Act 
Total Private Public | 
Division and State Per- 
Per- Per- Per- Num- Se Juls 
r cent o r cent o . cent 0 ber : 
— change — change “3 change — 
from ' from ond from une 
June June June 
| 
United States.......- 1341, 353] ! —8. 7/207, 588 —7. 6) 129, 573 —Q. 6/295, 219} —12. 6/4, 938, 9 
pF > ; _—_—  —___ | -_____ ___} }_ —  ___ | __4______} 5 = — — 
New England--_------ 11,649} —14.8] 7,108 —8.7| 4,506) —22.8) 14,703) —2274) 395.8 
| ea aes 1,807} —23.3 523} -+-24.2) 1,284 —33.7] 1,264 —18.0 16, 81 
New Hampshire. -- 1, 231 —4.6 758 +-2. 2 473 —13.8 1,079} —24.6 Ag, 78 
a ares 1, 353 —9.3 835; +-10.7 513} —30.3 833 —4.1 4, 21 
Massachusetts____- 2,949] —14.8| 1,837] —13.7) 1,092) —17.8| 5,005) —21.8) 271,89 
Rhode Island_.___-- 1,123} —12.2 807; —13.4 306 —.6) 1,595| —23.8 36, 67 
Connecticut_....--- 3,186; —15.8} 2,348] —16.4 838; —14. 3) 4, 927) — 25. 4 48, 45 
Middle Atlantic_____- 45, 985 —10.7| 27, 892 —11.3) 16, 838) —6. 1] 50, 486 —7. 0} 1, 260, 634 
New York..._...-.- 25, 400 —1.2) 16, 684 —7.3} 8,525) +12. 0} 22,857) +-7.3) 322, 32 
New Jersey. -..-..--- 4,982} —18.2) 4,139] —20.4 840 —3.2) 8,065) —17.5} 178, 4 
Pennsylvania. -.-_--_| 15, 603} —20.7| 7,069} —14.3| 7,473; —20.9) 19, 564) —15.8| 759, 894 
East North Central__| 72,380) —11.1) 52,293) —13. 5) 18, 468 —6.9| 71,666! —13.6| 921, 4 
0 ee ees 20,054, —15.1) 15,166) —15.8) 4,705) —10.3) 17, 316) —7.9}| 280, 42 
rs SS eee eS 6,075} —14.3|) 4,387) —18.8) 1,684 +.4) 9,383) —17.5) 108, 19 
i a 25, 840 —5. 9} 19,042) —12.9|) 5,874 +-6. 7) 21,498} —20.4) 298, 89 
ES 10,624; —13.3) 7,510) —11.7| 2,765) -—15.4) 10, 722) +-4.3) 117,4 
Wisconsin-.........- 9,787} —10.8| 6,188} —7 3,440) —16. "| 12,747) —17.4| 116,4 
West North Central__| 49,348 +-2. 5| 28,380) +-18.5) 20,769| —12.9) 31, 460 —9.9) 530,3 
Minnesota. ......-- 11,870; -+-13.6] 8,550) +-19.9) 3,252 —.2) 7,129) —13.4| 115,04 
Ee 10, 212) +-8. 4 6, 094) +-24.9| 4,002 —8.6| 5,472; —19. 2) 54, OF 
Missouri._.......-- | 7, 203} —20.5) 3,522); —16.2) 3,677] —23.7| 7,361 —8. 2)" 178, 
North Dakota___._- | 5,931) +-63.1) 4,543) +198.3) 1,386) -—32.8) 3, 532 +-66. 1 30, ( 
South Dakota___--- 3, 663 —9.8) 1,041 —15.0} 2,616 —7. 3| 1,779} —33.4 45, 
NODRRGME. .....-s«< 5, 879 —1.0} 2,018 —4.6) 3,858 +1.3) 3,675 —8.9} 40,88 
pc ee PSS: 4,590| —17.7| 2,612; -—9.2| 1,978] —26 7| 2,512} —18.4) 65,0 
South Atlantic____..- 40,101; —16.4| 18,713] —27.4) 21,361 —3. 4 32, 232; —11.9) 510,94 
Delaware..........- 1,704 —21.7) 1,318} —21L8 386; —20.6| 1,201 —4.1 10,1 
Maryland ?______. 2,685} —18.3] 1,275) —17.5) 1,408} -—19.0} 2,900 +1.6 47, OO 
District of Colum- | | 
a Se EE eS. 2,104; —25.0} 1,924) —26.2 180; —10. 0) 2,539} —13.9 28, 
. RE A 5,849| —23.5) 2,198) -—34.6) 3,644, —14.8) 3,758) —19.5 §2, 34 
West Virginia...._- 3, 655 +5.3} 1,398) -—26.0) 2,257) +-43.3) 2,819) ~—12.0 78, 44 
North Carolina..... 8,921; —19.3| 4,551} —31.3) 4,368) —1.2) 7,201) +.2) 79,2 
South Carolina____- 4, 810 —4.6) 1,286) —21.0}) 3, 521 +3.6) 3, 129) —2.7 49,7 
(OS; (i 5,814 —13.9| 2,296) —31.6) 3,518 +4.6) 4, 805) —3. 7| 101, 70 
Florida_.....- Py ee | 4,550} —20.6) 2,467) —19.8| 2,079} 21.4) 3,790) —38.9 63, 
East South Central__| 18,564) -—22.8) 5,915) -—33.5| 12,5900) —16.6) 21,140 —4. 0 428, 48) 
Kentucky--.._....- | 4,042) —22.4) 1,803) -—30.3) 2,199) —15.4) 5,903 —9. 0} 124, 02 
Tennessee... __- aed 4,694) —18.1) 1,434) -—31.7| 3,260) —10.1) 4,189 —7.9| 156,81 
AISDOGNS... . cccincce: 3,488} -—39.9| 2,572) —36.4 902} —47.9| 3,197 —1.6) 69, 67 
Mississippi_-_.....-- 6,340} —13.2 106, —34.6| 6,229) —12.7| 7,851 +1.6) 77, 96 
West South Central. 41, 196 --4.8) 30, 397 —1.0} 10,575} —14.9) 28,275) -—10.8) 414, 664 
DERE. ncnisctian 2,327; —44.9} 1,073} —53.7| 1,127) —38.6) 2,038) —22.6 49, 197 
Louisiana____.__.- 2, 385 —8.2} 1,278) —12.6; 1,099 —2.9| 4,382) —20.0 72, 367 
Oklahoma.......... 3,403} —28.5) 1,964) —20.7| 1,431) -—37.0) 2,754) —27.6) 107, 03 
tat te i gn 33, 081 +4. 3} 26, 082 +6.7| 6,918 —3.8} 19,101} —3.5| 186,070 
MMeounteim.......«<<i<- 25, 816 —2. 9} 12, 243 +-4.6) 12, 855 —2. 4) 13,436; —22.0) 173,792 
Diemtama.......<«<- 4,474 —17.9| 1,066] +23.8) 2,889) -—13.4| 1,741) —28.9 29, 237 
SS ee 2, 922 —7.7| 1,184, —19.8] 1,728 +2.2) 1,243) —36.5 15, 043 
Wyoming.-.......- 2,321} —21.5 815} —12.9; 1,349} —20.1) 1,172) —26.4 5, O89 
Ce 6. coceusas 6, 579 4+-6§.4| 3,957 +3.9) 2,605) +-12.1) 4,215) —17.7 50, 408 
New Mexico. .....- 3,306); +63.9) 1,835) +-113.4) 1,464) -+-26.9) 1,418) -+11.1 34, 794 
A 2,736; +-26.4) 1,468) +39.0) 1,260) +-14.9) 1,523 —9. 5 16, 845 
SSE eee 2,333} —32.4) 1,418) —38.2 915} —15.7| 1,336) -—40.7 18, 875 
DL. nhosoiecsce 1, 145 —5.1 500; +22.2 645} —19.1 788; —11.6 3, 501 
| ae SP 36, 314 —3. 0} 24, 647 +2.7| 11,611) —11.1} 31,821) —19.1} 302,885 
Washington.._.___- 6, 797 —4.1} 3,330) +16.1) 3,437) —11.2| 4,959) —14.0| 60,170 
tl SE a 4, 553 —2.0| 2,688 +.3) 1,846 —5.5| 3,433) —20.7 40, 028 
California.........- 24, 964 —2.9} 18, 629 +1.0) 6,328) —12.5) 23,429) 19.9] 202, 687) 



































1 Includes 4,192 security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 


§ Data estimated. 
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Division and State 


United States.......- 


New England...--.--- 
BMain®. <.chenneeoae 
New Hampshire. -. 
Vermont 
Massachusetts - . . - 
Rhode Island... ---- 
Connecticut... -.-- 


Middle Atlantic. ..-.-- 
New ¥@lkseoaso<o- 
New Jersey.....-.- 
Pennsylvania. ----.- 








East North Central -- 
Oble...cissaanbuteots 
i 
i a 
Michigan....-.---.- 
Wisconsin ....---- 


West North Central. - 
Minnesota........- 
ea | (ee 
fe 
North Dakota.-.-...- 
South Dakota..---- 
Nebraska. .....---.. 
co Re 


South Atlantic. -._-_-- 
Delaware. ........-. 
Maryland ?__...... 
District of Colum- 

ee a ae 
‘io 0606 ee 
West Virginia _...-. 
North Carolina. - 
South Carolina.-.. 
Gegtttt ote... 
yy) 68 Pe 


Alabama 


West South Central. 
Arkansas........... 
Louisiana._......-- 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Mountain............ 
Montana........... 
iC” 2p ae 
Wyoming 
Colorado 


Nevada......____ 


tie 
Washington 
Oregon 


Placements 





New applica- 
tions 






Active file 
























































Total Private Public 
cual a. Per- 
Per- Per- Per- cont © cent of 
change | July 31 | change 
Num- | $626.90] nrum-|eeBt Ot] num-| gentet}| Ber | from: | 77 | tron 
ber from | PF | from | fF | trom June June 30 
June June June 
$268,871] 3 —7. 1/136, 526) —3.5|128,593} —9.6 —9. 8/3 818,351] —2.0 
_— —_ SSS 
8,204; ~—17 6) 3,799] —10.4| 4,469) —228 —21.7| 201, 550 —4,.0 
1,515} —30.9 231 —10.1 1 284) —33.6 — 23.0 14,477] —20.5 
938} —S8.7| 470} —25 468} —14.1 —2%4, 13, 594 an, § 
1,028} —10.5| 515) +25.0| 513) —30.2 —16.4| 3,206 +38 9 
2,126; —12.5) 1,026 —8.6) 1,082) —17.1 —21.6| 199,072 —5.5 
686; —17.8 373} —24.8 305 —1.0 —15.2 25, 846 +4 
2,001} —17.7| 1,184] —19.6| 817, —14.8 —23.6] 35,355) +6.2 
32, 684] —10. 2} 15,208] —10.6] 16,489] —5.6 —7.0| 990,114) —3.2 
17,863} +27] 9,440] —50| 8,289) +120 +2 4] 257.0441 —10.9 
2,624, —18.7| 1,788) —23.9 833 —3.1 —25.2) 140, 909 -—Z 6 
12,197} -—22 6) 4,020} —15.8) 7,367) -—199 —13.2| 592, 161 +.7 
51. 479 —9. 1) 31,597] —12.1|] 18,376 —6.9 —12.3| 728, 969 +2 
14,128} —12.5| 9,300) —12.4) 4,664, —10 2 —8.0| 218, 743 +21 
3,867; —11.9) 2,185) —19.3] 1,679 +.2 —15.1 88, 103 +.2 
18. 245 —3. 2) 11,540) —13.3) 5,857 +6.9 —17.7| 237, 887 0 
8,049) --13.1) 4,955) —11.2) 2,753) —15.6 +7.4 95, 764 —3,2 
7,190) —10.2) 3,617 -—2.8| 3,423) —17.0 —19.8 88, 472 —.3 
42.240] +5.6| 21,365} +34. 4] 20,678] —12.9 —1,.9} 424,220) ~21 
9,235] +224] 5,943} +39.7] 3,225) —.3 —6.5| 91,697], —26 
8,679) +13.1) 4,568] +44.7) 3,995 —8.4 —12.9 43, 235 —3 2 
5,953} —21.2) 2,275) ~—15.8] 3, 67 — 23.7 —4,2| 142, S76 am, j 
5.461; +71.5) 4,004] +278.7| 1,365) —233.5 +106. 2 2A, 244 —8.5 
3, 418 —8.7 819} —11.9) 2,594 —7.2 — 26.1 37, 423 —.3 
5, 343 +1.7| 1,490 +3.3]| 3.850 +1.3 —1l1 33, 027 —14 
4,161) ~—17.4| 2,176 —6.7| 1,975) —26.6 — 18. 2 51, 627 —4.3 
32,344 ~—12.9) 11,053) —26.7) 21, 272 —3.3 —8.2| 369, 664 —.3 
1.054 —24.6 668; —28.1 386; —20.2 —10.3 7, 228 —L5 
2,302} —19.3 900} ~—19.7} 1,400) —19.1 +1.9 38, 000 —2.0 
953) —22.0 775| —25.9 178 +1, 1 —18.9 18, 901 11.4 
4,843; —18.4| 1,202) -—28.0) 3,638) —14.7 — 20. 0 37, 407 —5.0 
2.861) +13.1 617} —36.3| 2,244, +44.0 —4, 2 64, 059 +.2 
6,896; —10.0) 2,566) —21.5) 4,335 —1.4 +9. 6 53, 428 —2.2 
4, 350 —4.6 831) —28.0) 3,516 +3.7 +1.9 34, 697 +4.5 
5,206] ~—14.6) 1,794) —"%6. 5) 3, 502 +4.5 +2.2 69, 168 +.7 
3,789| —20.4) 1,706) —19.1) 2,073) —21.4 — 37.6 46, 866 —2.2 
16,375} —21.4| 3,770) —34.2] 12,554 —16.6 ¢ +4.6) 325, 773 —1,9 
3,318; —20.4| 1,094, —30.5| 2,185) —15.1 , 246 —2.7 98,005} —10.0 
3,916) —16.8 663} —38.2) 3,253) —10.3 ‘ -—5.5) 121,889 —,3 
2,831; —39.9| 1,936) —34.6 887; —48.5) 2 200 +4.8 50, 166 +6. 4 
6,310} —13.0 77| —37.9| 6,229) —12.6| 7,328) +14.6 55, 713 +3.3 
33, 567 —2. 6) 22,841 +4. 0) 10,515] —14.9) 20, 412 —4.0| 319, 765 —.7 
1,912} —44.8 662| —57.7| 1,123) —38.6 lf —14.1 39, 475 —6.5 
1,815 —3.6 714 —5.4} 1,093 —3.0) 3,138) —20.1 58, 017 +1.6 
2,370| —33.6 957} —27.2) 1,408) —37.2) 1,919) —19.4 87, 069 —2.4 
27, 470 +7. 5) 20,508; +11.9) 6,891 —3.6 40 +5. 0) 135, 204 +1.3 
22, 796 —1.7| 9,204) +10.7| 12,800 —2.3 —21.1} 140,314 —6.1 
4,261} —19.0 869} +25.2) 2,874 —13.5 ¢ —31.3 23, 874 —7.1 
2, 667 —5.2 930) —17.6| 1,727 2.6) 1,013; —36.0 12,974, ~—14.7 
2,138; —20.8 638 —7.7| 1,348) —19.8 —23.9 4,020; —19.6 
5. 361 +5.8] 2,758 +15) 2,593) +12.4) 2,959) ~—14.5 38, 468 —8.6 
3,064, +66.2|) 1,602) +129.2) 1,456) +27.4| 1,090; +16.2 29, 113 +1.9 
2,370} +30.4) 1,111] +54 5) 1,253) +415.2) 1,230 —v. 4 13, 747 —6.1 
1,872} —27.2 967; —31.9 905} —16.3 , — 46.4 15, 176 +3.0 
1, 063 —4.9 419} +28.9 644, —18.8 680 —9.5 2,942} —14.5 
29, 092 —5.0| 17. 599 +18) 11.440) —I11.8 3} —19.8| 227,973 —2.0 
6, OR5 —3.0) 2.630) +26.0) 3.427] —11.3 . 202 —6.8 49, 65 +3.6 
4. 061 —.1l}) 2210 +48) 1,832 —5.7 669) —15 1 32, O88 —8.4 
18, 946 —6 6| 12,759 —2.5) 6,181) —13.8 . —23.2) 146, 280 —2.3 














? Data estimated. 





3 Includes 3,752 security-wage placements on work-relief projects, 
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TABLE 3.—Operations of U. S. Employment Service, July 1937 


WOMEN 





Continue: 





Division and State 


from from 
June | June 
—- 

United States--_-- 72, 482 | « 14. 4 91,556 | —18.3 

New England..-.--- 3, 355 —6.8 5,749 | —23.4 
a : Fm cen mare 292 +77. 0 342 | e 
New Hampshire-----.-.-.--- 293 +11. 0 383 | —25.5 
0 ES 325 —5.3 301 +29, 2 
Massachusetts. ---- 823 —2, I 1, 891 —22 2 
Rhode Island----- 437 1.6 669 —33. 1 
Connecticut... .---- ; 1, 185 12. 5 2, 163 —27.6 

| | 

Dade A teiie.............6<. iinet | 13,301 —11.9 | 17, 751 —79 
New York---.- a aol 7, 537 —9. 4 7, 961 Cree 
New Jersey 2,358 | —17.6 |} 3, 300 —2.9 
Pernsylvania- 3, 406 —13.1 | 6,490 | —20.6 

} 

East North Central_- . ..---| 20,901 —15. 5 | 25, 155 —15.9 
a - a a 5, 926 20. 7 6, 625 7* 
a 2, 208 18. 2 | 3, 217 21.9 
ea 7, 595 11.8 7, 270 25. 3 
Michigan.....---- 2, 575 13.9 | 3, 133 —2.5 
| ET ESS oe ai 2, 597 12. 6 4,910 | 13, 2 

West North Central--..---- Niteatinctblinetiinn | 7,108 13.0] 9,249 —94. 8 
PIR nc cnincingon~asuesee~sseapees« 2, 635 9. 4 | 2,329 | —24.8 
a ee 1, 533 -12.1 1, 754 —29.9 
a 1, 250 17. 1 2, 389 15.4 
North Dakota. .- 470 +4. 0 540 | —20.1 
South Dakota. .-. 245 23. 7 540 —45.7 
if” ‘ hestin 536 21.3 | 953 —25.5 
MOM. e0-<ssa0- eae ae 439 — 20. 6 | 744 —18.8 

South Atlantic_..............-- seccoe] §=— 9, 707 | 28. 4 8, 547 —20. { 
I Selanne neste als lift 650 | -14.5 | 555 14.3 
Maryland ?. laine cnctnielgtia a Anse: Site ialeneaeini 383 11.3 | 800 | 8 
District of Columbia_-_-. -| 1, 151 27.3 1, 154 | —7.1 
i Se .| 1, 006 —41.0 | 901 —17.8 
West Virginia........._-- 794 —15.7 | 740 —28. 5 
North Carolina. - 2, 025 —40. 2 | 1,912 —19.1 
South Carolina. -. 460} —b.3| 302 |  -—31.5 
Georgia.......<.- a ae 518 | —5.8 | 970| —21.7 
Ee ee ee 770 —21.3 1, 213 —41.3 

| 

Rest Gouth Central......................- | 2,189] -31.8| 4,219 —27 
0 Se ea ae 724 | =—30.2 1, 654 —21.{ 
inc. dibdipeonnediliigniieodipapileitiins 778 ~-24. 2 | 1, 135 —13.7 
a atinihentadkkimiinenstbedta 657 | —40.1 907 —14.8 
Mississippi__.---- 30 —42.3 523 —60.7 

West South Central__.._....-- 7,629 | —13.6 7, 863 —24.7 
NE alii ican dm etal 415 | —45.3 | 423 —43.8 
Louisiana.- salihildbiai 570 | —20.4 | 1, 244 —19.6 
Oklahoma. --------- 1,033 | —13.3 | 835 —41.3 
(en rdmnaschacccspbdeccenessscsccsm 5, 611 | —8.9 5,361 | —20.2 

| | | 

PEI c ctibcecnedniccccangimde abated 3,020 | —I11.3 | $3,375 —24. 
SN cintihndittpenaddichihmndacincinaibe 213 | +413.9 344 ow, 
i inantinitimerodiibinkinndbdilienwe 255 | —28.0 230 —38. 
ile ia ae ea tent | 183 | —29.3 | 211 —36. 
Colorado. ---..-- Fe RS SES: 1, 218 +8.9 1,256 | —24. 
New Mexico---. pelitlshdbenabe 242 +39. 9 328 | af, 
I nn lndlicainn deltitade wtbisiiinmicen’ 366 +5.8 293 —9. 
NE el innecbdtinns oatihtie nel 461 —47.6 605 —32. 
Nevada........- ; ma 82 —6.8 | 108 | —22. 

EE ee oS ee ee 7, 222 +5.8 9, 648 —17.5 
Dd dans cailitadiin ds ubbdbiece 712 —12,.7 1,056 | —33.0 
Ea eee acer 492 —15.5 764 —35. 6 
California.........- Sinan bb ieienin 6,018 | +10.9 7, 828 —12.4 





Placements 





Percent 
of change 


| New applications 


| 


Number 








Percent 


of change 


OH DORM IO 


192, 445 
61, 680 | 
20, 091 
61, 007 
21, 647 
25, 020 


106, 101 
23, 346 


9, 000 
10, 004 
14, 942 
14, 383 
25, 839 
15, 188 
32, 532 
16, 489 


102, 707 
26, 020 
34, ¥30 
19, 504 


99 OF¢ 
22, 253 


94, 899 

9, 722 
14, 350 
19, 961 
50, 866 


33, 478 
5, 363 | 
2, 069 
1, 069 

11, 940 
5, 681 
3, 098 
3, 699 


559 


74,912 

10, 565 
7,940 | 

56, 407 | 





2 Data estimated. 


‘ Includes 980 public placements and 440 security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 














Employment Offices 





TABLE 4.—Veterans’ Activities of U. S. Employment Service, July 1937 
VETERANS 








Placements 
—— enn " ‘ New appli- 


Active file 



























cations 
Total Private | Public 
a. Bae ae se ne i ee 
Division and State 
| Per- | Per- | Per- | Per- | Per- 
r cent of | », | cent of | 4, cent of | ,, cent of cent of 
— change — | change —_ change ee change | July 31 | change 
from from from from | from 
June | June | June June | | June 30 
, a se 1 a Se 
nited States......-.- 120, 010 1—8§ 9 9, 994 . 7 | 9,696 | —8.8 | 8,855 | —6.0 |265, 165 —2.5 
New England.-........ | 641 | —21.5] 314] —15.4] 324 | —27.4 439 | —6.4 | 24,933 —3.9 
Maine. .... : 101 | —38.4 21 | —22.2 80 | —41.6 19 | —54.8| 1,191 | —17.8 
New Hampshire. ---| 638 —1.4 29; —6.5 39 | +2.6 25 | —41.9 1,062 | -—2.7 
Vermont...-_-- ae 55 | —14.1 35 | +52.2 20 | —51.2 | 10 | +25.0 165 | +65.0 
Massachusetts. - - 189 | —13.3 80 | —13.0 106 | —15.9 211 —1.4 | 17,838 | —4.3 
Rhode Island - --.-- 46 | —39.5 30 —34.8 16 —46.7 | 34 —12.8 1, 767 —3.0 
Connecticut.--.... 182 | —19.5 119 | —21.7 63 | —14.9 140 | +13.8 | 2,910) +42.7 
| | 
Middle Atlantic_...--- | 2,229 | —9.9 | 1,090 —6.3 | 1,066 | -—8.5/ 1,162 +8.0 | 65, 425 —4.0 
New York. ...- _.-| 1,177] +3.8] 640} +5.1| 531] +1.7| '380| +19.9 | 17.373] -120 
New Jersey....-----| 180] —27.4] 124] —-35.1|] 54] —3.6 | 180 | —24.7 | 10, 528 —1.3 
Pennsylvania.......| 872] —20.2| 326] —10.2] 481 | —181] 602 | +15.8 | 37,524 —.6 



































































East North Central | 4,179 | —10.6 | 2,502 | —15.2 | 1, 582 —4,4 | 2,089 | —8.9 | 52,181 —1.5 
he : 1,254 | —18.1 810 | —18.4 440 | —15.9 | 405 | —11.0 | 15,270 13 9 
ic | 290 | —5.5 158 | —21.4 132 | +24. 5 | 272 —3.5 | 6,786 —3.8 
O° = es —4.3 908 | —14.9 499 | +10.2 | 631 —8.9 | 16,975 —2.9 
Michigan... | 572 | —10.8 354 | —1l1.1 188 | —10.0 | 399 | +3.1 6, 692 —4,2 
Wisconsin... _. 607 | —9.9 | 272 | —6.8 323 | —11.3 382 | —19.6 | 6,458 | —3.0 

West North Central...| 3,393 —2.0 | 1,672 | +9.9 | 1,647 | —13.8 | 1,002 —.2 | 32, 157 —1.0 
Minnesota.......--- 742 +5.8 | 437 | +17.2 297 —7.8 | 39} —1.2] 7,883 —2.9 
a ac ae 996 | +7.3 | 558 | +17.2 372 | —15.5 173 | —15.2 3, 464 — 
Miss0URl. i... 25. 438 | —27.1 175 —19.7 263 | —30.6 | 277 +9.5 | 10,806 +1.9 
North Dakota.-- 2471 +23.5| 140 |+154.5 107 | —24.6 95 | +50.8 1, 327 —8,2 
South Dakota_-.--___| 254 —§.2 64} —11.1 190 —1.0 41 | +41.4 2, 406 | —2.4 
SC 349 +3.9 91 | +15. 2 258 +.4 97 | —14.9| 2,434!) +442, 
el a, 367 | —14.1 207 | —16.9 160 | ~—10.1 80 | —19.2 | 3,837 | —4 6 

South Atlantic___- | 2190] —9.2 903 | —21.2 | 1,286 | +41.7 959 | —7.9 | 23, 848 | —.2 
Delaware. ......-- 58 | —18.3 23 | —46.5 35 | +25.0 9} +80.0 457 | +-2.5 
Maryland ?2____- 200 | —14.2 80 | —23.8 1200| —6.3 100 | —10.7 | 3,000| —2.5 
District of Columbia 154 | —26.7 119 | —31.6 35 —2.8 119 —22. 2 2, 188 +8. 2 
Viewinia |... Skt 317 | —15.2 92 | —39.5 225 | +1.8| 129] —17.3] 1,809 —7.4 
West Virginia______- 290 | +36.8 77 | —19.8 213 | +83. 6 | 80 —7.0 3, 843 | —2.0 
North Carolina_-___- 379 | —3.8 157 —4.8 222 —3.1 193 | +17.7 2,775 | +1.0 
South Carolina-.-.-. 191 | —12.0 50 | —19.4 141 —9.0 69 | +113) 1,826) +11 
Gore. ....-.....- 286 | —19.0 116 | —29.3 170 | —10.1 113 | +11.9 3,577 | +5.2 
) Sa 315 | —9.5 189 | +2.2 25 | —22.8 147 | —27.2 | 4.373; —3.2 

| 

East South Central. __| 939 | —27.3 291 | —27.4 643 | —27.5 500 | +4.0 | 16,961 —2.9 
Kentucky......_____| 254 | —33.5 85 | —41.4 | 165 | —30.1 111 | —19.0 | 5, 358 —10.8 
Tennessee......____. 321 | —18.3 64 | —22.9| 257] —16.8 175 +1.7 | 6,307 | -1.1 
Alabama... _____ : 205 | —37.1] 139] —16.3| 65 | —59.4] 100] +26.6| 3,056] +7.3 
Mississippi....... ._- 159 | —16.8 3 | —57.1 156 | —14.3 114 | +22.6 | 2, 240 | —.3 

West South Central...| 1,801 | —15.0 946 | —15.5 826 | —15.6 741 | —13.5 | 18,491 | —2.8 
fee a 131 | —41.3 40 | —58.3 80 | —35. 5 | 90| —8.2] 2,213) —11.1 
Louisiana......._- 126 | —20.3 77 | +20.3 49 | —47.9| 135 | —12.3] 3,821 | +.3 
Oklahoma....._____ 214 | —32.7 101 | —23.5 113 | —38.6 95 | —22.8] 4,813 | —4.7 
Se 1,330 | —6.4 728 | —12.0 684 | +1.2 421 | —12.7| 7,644 | —.4 

| 

Mountain............. 1,656 | +5.7 628 | +19.4 992 | +2.1 502 | —7.7| 9,382 | —5.4 
Montana....____. ax 355 | +15.6 85 | +44.1 246 | +24.2 61 | —11.6 | 1,297 —6.7 
ER 216 | —9.6 68 | —37.0 145 | +10.7 51 | —44.0| 880) —13.7 
WG edes conse 140 | —15.7 30 | —25.0 102} —8.1 49] —5.8 | 985 | —11.5 
Colorado.._......... 341 | +9.6 162 | +12.5 179} +9.1]| 154 —.6| 2,795| —5.6 
New Mexico........ 188 | +77.4 97 |+155.3 91 | +33.8 43 |+126.3 | 1902} —4.9 
Bytes 183 | +36.6 89 |+102.3 93 | +3.3 75 | +13.6 919 —3.5 
| me SR 124 | —30.3 49 | —21.0 75 | —34.8 27 | —35.7{| 1,111 +4.7 
Nevada............. 109 | —13.5 48 | +54.8 61 | —35.8 42 | —16.0 | 193 —9.8 

| 

Pacific................| 2.982] —4.9]| 1,648] —5.5| 1,330} —2.1 | 1,461 | —11.7 | 21, 787 —1,2 
Washington......___ 519 | +6.6 222 | +24.7 296 | +3.5 156 | +1.3] 4,098 2.4 
y ag 424 | +1.2 212 | +14.6 211 —9.4/) 173| -—9.9]| 3,437] —10.3 
California........... 2,039 | —8.6| 1,214) —121) 823) —1.9 | 1,132 | —13.5 | 14,252 | +2 





















! Includes 320 security-wage placements on work-relief projects. 3 Data estimate. 






































Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls 


POPIIOIIOIOLE + 004 


SUMMARY OF REPORTS FOR JULY 1937 


cu 





EMPLOYMENT in the manufacturing and nonmanufactwring 
industries surveyed each month by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
declined in July. Due largely to customary inventory taking. 
repairs, vacations, and July 4th shut-downs, pay rolls also declined. 

On the basis of reports received from approximately 135,000 estab- 
lishments, it is estimated that approximately 72,000 fewer workers 
were employed in these industries in July than in June and that 
weekly pay rolls were $6,200,000 lower. 

Comparisons with July of last year, however, showed increases o! 
nearly 1,300,000 in number of workers and $63,300,000 in weekly 
wage disbursements. 

Class I railroads reported more employees on their pay rolls in July 
than in June. According to a preliminary tabulation by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, they had 1,161,925 employees in July, 
exclusive of executives, officials, and staff assistants, this being 2,627 
more than the number employed in June. 

Employment in the legislative and military services of the Federal 
Government in July was somewhat higher than in June. Smal 
decreases oecurred in the executive and judicial services. On con- 
struction projects financed wholly or partially from public funds 
increases were reported in employment on projects financed by regular 
governmental appropriations. Decreases, however, occurred in em- 
ployment on projects financed by the Public Works Administration, on 
Federal projects under The Works Program, on projects operated 
by the Works Progress Administration, and on construction projects 
financed by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. The number 
of workers employed in the Civilian Conservation Corps increased 
during the month, due to the beginning of a new enlistment period. 





Industrial and Business Employment 


July is normally a month of decreased business activity, seasonal 
recessions in employment usually occurring in retail trade, year- 
round hotels, dyeing and cleaning, anthracite mining, and manu- 
facturing. 

732 
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In manufacturing employment, decreases have occurred in July in 
i3 of the preceding 18 years for which data are available and pay-roll 
decreases have occurred in 16 of these years. In July 1937, how- 
ever, factory employment rose 0.3 percent over the month interval, 
representing a gain of 30,000 wage earners. This was due primarily 
to a resumption of more nearly normal operations following labor 
disputes in blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills. Factory 
pay rolls fell 2.4 percent, or $5,150,000 per week, largely because of 
customary shut-downs for inventories, repairs, vacations, and the 
July 4th holiday. Wage-rate increases affecting 133,959 wage earners 
were reported by cooperating establishments for the period, June 16 
to July 15 inelusive. 

A comparison of July 1937 factory totals with those of July 1936 
shows gains of 858,000 (11.2 percent) in number of workers and 
$41,100,000 (25.2 percent) in weekly wages. 

Thirty-seven of the 89 manufacturing industries surveyed showed 
gains in employment over the month interval and 24 industries 
reported increased pay rolls. The most pronounced gain in number 
of wage earners was a seasonal increase of 70.9 percent in the canning 
and preserving industry. Employment in blast furnaces, steel works, 
and rolling mills increased 12.9 percent, and in cane sugar refining 
9.7 percent. Radio and phonograph factories reported a seasonal 
expansion of 7.9 percent, and the bolts, nuts, washers, and rivet 
industry showed a gain of 7.2 percent, largely because of increased 
operations following labor difficulties in the preceding month. Sea- 
sonal increases were reported in beet sugar (7.3 percent), flour (5.8 
percent), tin cans and other tinware (5.2 percent), beverages (4.5 
percent), boots and shoes (4.3 percent), and ice cream (2.9 percent). 

The most pronounced declines in employment were seasonal in 
character, decreases being reported in the millinery industry (24.3 
' percent), women’s clothing (14.8 percent), stoves (12.1 percent), pot- 
tery (9.0 percent), fertilizers (7.8 percent), and woolen goods (6.2 per- 
cent). The decline in the last-named industry was somewhat ac- 
centuated by labor disputes. Annual and vacation shut-downs 
accounted primarily for the decreases of 14.8 percent in the rubber 
footwear industry and 5.6 percent in the clocks, watches, and time- 
_ recording devices industry. 

Ten of the 16 nonmanufacturing industries surveyed reported gains 
in employment between June and July, and 8 reported increased pay 
rolls. The employment gain of 3.0 percent in metalliferous mining 
continued the virtually unbroken succession of monthly increases 
which have been reported since July 1935, the gain of 1.3 percent in 
the electric light and power and manufactured gas industry continued 
the unbroken expansion which began in March, and the increase of 0.6 
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percent in crude-petroleum producing marked the seventh consecitiye 9B 1 
gain for this industry. “ 

The net decline of approximately 102,000 workers in the 16 nop. 
manufacturing industries combined was due largely to the seasong| 
recession of 3.2 percent (approximately 113,000 employees) in retajj 
trade. Seasonal curtailments of 12.0 percent in the anthracite mi 
ing, 6.7 percent in dyeing and cleaning, and 1.0 percent in year-round 
hotels contributed in smaller measure to the net decline. Strikes jy 
a number of bituminous-coal mines were responsible for the 2.6 percent 
employment decline in that industry. 

Class I railroads again reported a gain in employment over the c.. 
month interval, according to a preliminary summary supplied by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. In July they had 1,161,925 em- Coa 
ployees exclusive of executives, officials, and staff assistants, as against 
1,159,298 in June, an increase of 0.2 percent or 2,627 workers. Pay- on 
roll figures were not available for July at the time this report was pre- Cru 
pared. In June, the wage disbursements to this group of workers were 
$162,022,190 and in May, $160,285,126, the gain over the month 
interval being 1.1 percent. 

Hours and earnings.—Average hours worked per week by factory 
wage earners were 37.9 in July, a decrease of 3.4 percent from June 
Average hourly earnings of these workers were 65.7 cents, or 0.8 per- 
cent higher than in the preceding month. Corresponding average 
weekly earnings fell 2.8 percent over the month interval to $25.31 
These averages are based on data supplied by cooperating establish- 
ments and cover full- and part-time workers combined. . 

Only 3 of the 14 nonmanufacturing industries for which man-hour 
data are available showed increases in average hours worked per week, M 
but 8 reported higher average hourly earnings. Average week|) 
earnings were higher for 7 of the 16 nonmanufacturing industries 
surveyed. 

Table 1 presents a summary of employment and pay-roll indexes and 
average weekly earnings in July 1937 for all manufacturing industries | 
combined, for selected nonmanufacturing industries, and for class | 
railroads, with percentage changes over the month and year intervals ( 
except in the few industries for which certain items cannot be com- 
puted. The indexes of employment and pay rolls for the manufac- : 
turing industries are based on the 3-year average, 1923-25, as 100. 
and for the nonmanufacturing industries on the 12-month average ol 
1929 as 100. The information for the manufacturing industries, 
mining, laundries, dyeing and cleaning, and building construction 
covers wage earners only. For crude-petroleum producing it covers 
wage earners and clerical field force. The figures for public utilities, 
trade, hotels, brokerage, and insurance cover all employees, including 
executives. 
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Taste 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturing Industries 














































ithy gre ' i hat ' 
. Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, July 1937 (Preliminary Figures) 
'_ | 
nae | Employment | Pay roll : x ines 
Va! 
all dustry | * | ilitdldeas | | P mm ntage | Percentage 
nir Industry | change rom— change from—| 4 yer- | change from— 
Ml Index, Index, rs 
— July Seaton) Tele aepaenr: =) ‘Tal 2 oe 
ind 1937 | 1937 | ,. | July | 
. June | July June | July 1937 June | July 
$ in | 1937 | 1936 | | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 
| 
cent a Portree : err eee see ee yee 
| (1923-26 (1923-25 | | 
4]] manufacturing industries | =/00) =100) | 
t] * sombined 1....- ; 101.4 | +0.3 |4+11.2 100.4 | —2.4 |425.2 $25.31 | —2.8 | 412.5 
Ie Class I steam railroads ?___-- 65. 7 +.2 +8. 1 | (3) ; (3) | (3) @) | (3) 
the (1999= | (1929= 
en Coal mining: | 100) | 100) | 
m- Anthracite_.- 45.0 |—12.0 | —6.9 | 35.2 |—30.8 —5.2 | 22.78 |—21.4 | 1.8 
Nat Bituminous. -. 75.8 | —2.6 +.5 66.4 | —6.7 | +6.1 | 22.18 | —4.2| +5.5 
-_ Metalliferous mining___- 81.4 | +3.0 |+32.9 | 77.3 | +(4) |+67.7 | 30.07 | —2.9 6. 2 
Oxy Qa? ing and nonmetallic | 
ay- 55.5} +.1| 42.0] 50.8] —3.5 [415.9 | 22.84] -3.6| +13.6 
pre Crud e- ~petroleum producing... 79. 6 | +.6 | +5.7 | 70.9 | +.6 [417.3 | 33.74 | —.1 | +11.0 
Public uti lities | | | 
vere Telephone and telegraph___| 79.7 | +15] +9.1 92. 1 +4.0 |+15.3 | 31.02 4-2. 5 +5.8 
Electric light and power | 
,) th and manufactured gas_. 97.3 | +1.3 | +6.0 101.9 | +1.8 |4+13.5 | 33.84 | -+.5 +7.1 
_— Electric-railroad and mo- | 
tor-bus operation and | 
maintenance. -- oA ae 73. 4 +.1]) +1.4 70.8 —.4 +6.6 | 31.65 | —.5 | +5.2 
Y Trade 
OF Wholesale... --. 90.6} +.3| 46.1 | 76.9| +.8 |+411.6 | 0.41} 4 +5.2 
Ine Retail. ...- 87.6 | —3.2 | +5. 3 | 72.8 —2.1 |+11.8 | 22.41 | +11 +6. 1 
io General merchandis- 
er- ing... 95.9 | —6.8 | +5.7 87.3 | —5.6 |+12.9 | 19.07 | +13 +6.8 
Other than general | 
ore merchandising 85.4 | —2.1 | +5.1 69.8 | —1.0 |+11.6 | 24.99 | +1.1 +6. 2 
© Hotels (year-round) °__- 86.1 | —1.0 | +3.4 73. 3 —.9 |+11.1 | 14.83 rel] +7.4 
3] Laun dries. — —— 95. 2 +1.7 | +5.2 86.9 | +1.7 |+10.0 | 17.15 —,] +4. 6 
Dyeing sand cleaning... eek Bae P 86.0 | —6.7 | +.6 68.0 |—14.2 | +4.8 | 19.58 | —8.0 | +4. 2 
ish- SS el a, @) | 1.3 | +2.5 @) | —1.6] +6.9 | 39.22) —.2] +43 
| Ins Se i . (%) | +-.8) +15 (3) | +.9 | +7.0 | 40.38 +.6 | +5. 4 
Building construction (3) | +3.3 |+13.0 (3) |} +5.2 |+33.4 | 31.31 | +1.9 | +18. 0 
bal 1 Revised indexes; adjusted to 1933 Census of 3 Not available. 
ek Manufactures. 4 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
9 ? Preliminary; source—Interstate Commerce Com- ‘Cash payments only; the additional value of 
kly mission. board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 
les ‘ 
Public Employment 
nd Employment on construction projects financed from Public Works 
les Administration funds decreased 6,000 in July compared with June. 
3 | The total number of workers employed during July on these projects 
als exceeded 198,000. Decreases occurred in the number of workers 
m- employed on Federal and non-Federal projects financed from funds 
ic provided by the National Industrial Recovery Act, and on projects 
N, financed from funds provided by the Emergency Relief Appropriation 
ol Acts of 1935 and 1936. Pay-rol) disbursements for July on all projects 
S financed by the Public Works Administration totaled $16,251,000. 
on On construction projects financed from regular governmental ap- 
nS propriations, 194,000 wage earners were employed in July—an in- 
'S, crease of more than 16,000 over the number working in June. In- 


creases in employment occurred on building construction, electrifica- 
tion, reclamation, public roads, streets and roads, and miscellaneous 
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projects. Employment on all other types of projects decreased «yriy, 
the month. Pay-roll disbursements for all types of projects totale, 
$19,599,000. 

Employment on projects financed by the Reconstruction Finane, 
Corporation showed a further decline in July. During the month 
more than 4,000 workers were engaged on this program—a decr 
16.3 percent compared with June. There was a decrease in the ey. 
ployment level on building construction and water and sewerag 
projects. Employment on miscellaneous projects showed virtually 
no change. Total pay rolls on all types of projects amounted t 
$575,000. 

The number of wage earners employed on projects financed }y 
The Works Program during July was 2,220,000—a decrease of 256 (00 
or 10.3 percent compared with the preceding month. Of this tota| 
262,000 were working on Federal projects, 1,808,000 on projects 
operated by the Works Progress Administration, and 150,000 on work 
projects of the National Youth Administration. Since employment 
and pay-roll data for July are not available on student-aid projects, 
this type of project has not been included in the June—July compari- 
sons. Pay-roll disbursements amounted to $108,785,000. 

In the regular agencies of the Federal Government, increases were 
reported for the legislative and military services. Decreases, on the 
other hand, occurred in the executive and judicial services. The level 
of employment for the executive service was 1.8 percent less in July 
compared with June. Of the 855,000 employees in the executiy 
service in July, 111,000 were working in the District of Columbia and 
744,000 outside the District. Approximately 90.4 percent of the tota’ 
number of employees in the executive service were paid from regular 
appropriations; the remaining 9.6 percent from emergency appropr'- 
ations. The most pronounced increases in the number of workers 
the executive departments of the Federal Government occurred in t! 
Post Office Department and in the Social Security Board. Among 
the agencies reporting decreases were the Department of Agriculture 
and the War Department. Prior to June 1937 the various depart- 
ments and independent establishments reported the number of per- 
sons having Federal appointments on the last day of the month, 
regardless of whether or not they received any pay for the month: in 
which they were reported. Beginning in June 1937, however, the 
departments and agencies reported all employees who received pay 
during the last pay-roll period of the month; all employees who are 
on leave without pay, on furlough, on a dollar-per-year basis, or who 
serve without pay, are eliminated from the reports. 

In the Civilian Conservation Corps employment increased sharp!) 
in July. Employment for all groups of workers totaled 349,000, an 
increase of 25,000 over June. Gains in employment were registered 
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in r enrolled personnel and reserve officers. Losses, on the other 
, occurred in the number of educational advisers and supervisory 
Pay rolls for the month for all groups of 


hand 
and technical workers. 






Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls 


workers totaled $16,852,000, an increase of $766,000. 


The number of workers employed on the construction and mainte- 
nance of State roads in July was 175,000, an increase of more than 
7,000 compared with the preceding month. Of the total number 
employed, 14.4 percent were working on new road construction and 
85.6 percent on maintenance work. 
showed a marked gain, increasing from $11,070,000 in June to over 


$11,998,000 in July. 


A summary of Federal employment and pay-roll statistics for June 
and July is given in table 2. 


Pay-roll disbursements also 


Taste 2.—Summary of Federal Employment and Pay Rolls, July 19371 (Preliminary 
Figures) 
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June 1937 





Per- 
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Federal services: 
eis dint cediédvantnsis deuiiwn 
re Sd ee meaina 
EE SS eee 
Military..........----.-----------.- 
Construction Eat 
a..0.0lUDlU! ree 
Finaneel by R F.C* 
Financed by regular governmental 
SE icciinbetetcnccasten 
Federal projects under The Works 
ee, Sa 
Projects operated by W. P. A.......-.-- 
National Youth Administration: 
Vo, 
A ES 
Relief work: Civilian Conservation 


854, 917 
1, 981 
5, 196 

331, 247 


198, 483 
4, 099 


193, 695 


262, 487 
1, 807, 589 
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348, 779 





870, 160 
2, 040 
5, 133 

319, 223 


204, 098 
4, 898 


177, 265 


284, 893 
2, 020, 273 


170, 472 
240, 460 


323, 626 


+7.8 








$127, 177, 428 
484, 340 


1, 210, 225 
27, 390, 456 


16, 250, 846 
574, 541 


19, 599, 384 


12, 799, 774 
93, 504, 356 


2, 480, 982 
(*) 


16, 851, 511 





$128, 334, 128 
500, 801 

1, 203, 582 
23, 135, 605 


16, 430, 649 
690, 822 
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tially from Federal funds. 


? Prior to June 1937 the various executive de 
ments and independent establishments report 
number of persons pote | Federal appointments on 

, regardless of whether or 
not they received any pay for the month in which 
they were reported. Beginning with June 1937, 
however, the departments and agencies report all 
employees who receive pay during the last pay-roll 
period of the month; all employees who are on leave 

without pay, on furlough, on a dollar per year basis, 
or who serve without pay, are eliminated from the 


the last day of the mont 


reports. 


‘Includes data on projects financed wholly or par- 


} Data covering P. W. A. projects financed from 


art- 





E. R. A. A. 1935 and 1936 funds areincluded. These 
data are not shown under The Works Program. 
Figures include 139,701 wage earners and $10,811,528 
the | pay roll for July; 141,708 wage earners and $10,960,950 
ay roll for June, covering P. W. A. projects financed 
rom E. R. A. A. 1935 and 1936 funds. 
‘Includes 86 employees and pay-roll disburse- 
ments of $6,050 for July and 59 employees and 
pay-roll disbursements of $3,325 for June on projects 
financed by RFC Mortgage Co. 
5 Data not available. 
6 Includes 45,567 employees and pay roll of $5,751,551 
for July and 45,929 employees, and pay roll of 
$5,869,035 for June in the executive service. 
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DETAILED REPORTS FOR INDUSTRIAL AND Bug. 
NESS EMPLOYMENT, JUNE 1937 


THIS ARTICLE presents the detailed figures on volume of employ. 
ment, as compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, for the month 
of June 1937. The tabular data are the same as those published jy 
the Employment and Pay Rolls pamphlet for June, except for c 
minor revisions and corrections. 

Monthly reports on employment and pay rolls in industrial and 
business industries are now available for the following groups: 99 
manufacturing industries; 16 nonmanufacturing industries, including 
building construction; and class I steam railroads. The reports for 
the first two of these groups—manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 
are based on sample surveys by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and in 
virtually all industries the samples are large enough to be entirely 
representative. The figures on class I steam railroads are compiled 


by the Interstate Commerce Commission and are presented in the 
foregoing summary. 


rt 


rtain 


Employment, Pay Rolls, Hours, and Earnings in June 1937 


The indexes of employment and pay rolls, average hours worked per 
week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings in 
manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries in June 1937 are 


shown in table 1. Percentage changes from May 1937 and June 1936 
are also given 
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Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls, January 1936 to June |937 


Indexes of employment and pay rolls are given in tables 2 and 3 {, 
all manufacturing industries combined, for the durable- and nondurg. 
ble-goods groups of manufacturing industries, and for 13 nonmany. 
facturing industries, including 2 subgroups under retail trade, by 
months from January 1936 to June 1937, inclusive. The accompany. 
ing chart indicates the trend of factory employment and pay roljs 
from January 1919 to June 1937. 

The indexes of factory employment and pay rolls are computed 
from returns supplied by representative establishments in 89 many. 
facturing industries and cover wage earners only. The base used in 
computing these indexes is the 3-year average, 1923-25, as 100. In 
June 1937 reports were received from 25,402 manufacturing estab- 
lishments employing 4,940,790 workers, whose weekly earnings were 
$128,446,166. The employment reports received from these estab- 
lishments cover more than 55 percent of the total wage earners in all 
manufacturing industries of the country and more than 65 percent of 
the wage earners in the 89 industries included in the monthly survey 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


TaBLE 2.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in All Manufacturing Industries 
Combined and in Durable- and Nondurable-Goods Groups, January 1936 to June |937' 


[Adjusted to 1933 Census of Manufactures—3-year average 1923-25= 100] 




















Manufacturing 
Total Durable goods ? Nondurable good 
Month - ’ 
tmploy- , Employ- . Employ- 
ment Pay rolls ment Pay rolls ment 
1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 1936 1936 | 1936 | 
gy ee ae 86.8 | 96.5 | 73.8 | 90.7 | 78.7 | 90.4 | 66.9 | 86.6) 95.4] 103.0] 82: 
ee a ae 86.9 | 99.0 | 73.7 | 95.8 | 78.6 | 93.2 | 66.6 | 92.5 | 95.8 | 105.2] 82 
ee 87.9 |101.1 | 77.6 }101.1 | 80.2 | 96.4! 71.8 | 100.0 96.1 | 106.1 | 84.¢ 
fo CaP SSS 89.1 |102.1 | 79.3 |104.9 | 82.3 | 98.6 | 76.0 | 106.4 96.3 | 105.9 | 83.5 
| Pent a ee 89.8 |102.3 | 80.8 |105.2 | 84.0 | 99.9 | 78.5 | 107.5 96.0 | 104.8 | 83. 
0 eS Reet 90.1 |101.1 | 81.1 {102.9 | 84.7 | 98.8 | 79.0 | 104.6 | 95.9 | 108.5 | 83. 
i kssl moana adiinciotin _ = | eee  * ) aa + 5 See 5! ss) ae 85 
EE i)  ' =e it ¢ ae _ + + eR | i 91 
September..........__- ae 62.6 j.....- hg Se 77.2 eie >; * | Sew 91 
ae a cidcine tmeomatiall  » ae  * f ae _ ) See 8 yf eae ee 93. 7 
November--__.......... 3 eee 3 § ee oF eRe ee we | 1 689 
ee . . ao  § s eee gy aS Fs eee 104.0 }.......] 97.5 
Average. ........ O.6.3;..ii te eae hs =e 2) ae Ss t......) 87. ! 






































1 Comparable indexes for earlier years will be found * Includes the following groups of manufacturing 
in the April 1937 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. | industries: Textiles and their products, leather an¢ 

1 Includes the following groups of manufacturing | its manufactures, food and kindred products, to! acco 
industries: Iron and steel; machinery; transportation | manufactures, paper and printing, chemical! 
equipment; railroad repair shops; nonferrous metals; | allied products, products of petroleum and 
lumber and allied products; and stone, clay, and glass | rubber products, and a num of miscellane 
products. industries not included in other groups. 
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The indexes of nonmanufacturing industries are also co) 
from data supplied by reporting establishments, but the basi 


12-month average for 1929 as 100. 
dyeing and cleaning, and building construction cover wage earner 


Figures for mining, lau 


only, but the figures for public utilities, trade, hotels, brokera: 


insurance relate to all employees, including executives. 


For 


petroleum producing they cover wage earners and clerical field 
Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing indust 
based on reports of the number of employees and amount of pa 
p10} 
for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 


TaBLe 3.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing 


Industries, January 1936 to June 1937 ' 


[12-month average 1929= 100] 
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mining metallic 1 
| 
Month por; c ~~ RE a . “ 1 an 
| Employ- a _ | Employ- ' .| Employ- 7 om . | Employ 
| ment | Pay rolls | ment Pay rolls | “ment Pay rolls | ment 
ms = = emer. ESS: 
| | | | | | 
1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 
a |— —| ‘ | - —— 
January -- | 59.1) 54.1] 54.4) 42.7] 79.8) 84.6] 70.6) 79.9] 54.2] 66.8] 41.7) 58.4) 39.4) 45.7 
February | 61.2) 52.7| 76.7) 41.0) 80.2) 84.8) 78.4) 82.4) 55 5] 69. 6| 42.8) 63.4] 36.9) 46 
|. 52. 5| 48.9) 42.6) 37.8) 80.4) 85.9] 70.2) 88.4) 55.9) 73.1) 45.1] 70.6) 42.2) 49.1 
April.........._] 49.8) 54.0] 28.6) 63.9] 77.5] 72.6) 62.6) 54 4) 57. 5| 76.2) 45. 5) 76.9) 48.4) 53.1 
SS, EE 54. 9} 51.0) 56.3) 44.4) 76.2) 77.8) 62.2) 67.8} 60. 8| 78. 2} 47.7| 79.6) 52.0) 54.9 
ees | 51.2) 51.1) 42.0] 50.9] 75.7] 77.9] 61.5] 71.2] 61.9] 79.0) 48.2] 77.3] 53.5] 55.4 
i | | 
oe |S... | 75. 5|.....| 62.¢ 61. 3]_..- | 46. 1) 54. 4] 
August.......__} 41.1] | 31.4) sah oe 9| 65. 4 61. 6]...._} 48. 2) 55. 3] 
September. __- 47. 6) 34. 9 78. 2 71.0 63. 1 | 50. 0 54. 9} 
October_.......| 49. 9] 18. 5 | 81.1] | 79. 2] 64. 2)_..._| 53.7 54. 6 
November. -_- | 51.5) | 40. 3}.....] 82. 3}- 80. 7 | 62.9].....| 54.6 52. 6 
December-.-__-- 54.8 55. 4) | 83.9 85. ( | 64.4 } 57.7 49. 4 
- . ene, Pit. ae Oe AY Me 
Average | 1. 8 | 45. 7|.....] 79.0 | 70.8 | 60. 3} 48. 4) | 49. 5 
| | 
| wiesteia Ho | Electric-ra 
Crude-petroleum Telephone and tele- Electric light and motorbu 
, power, and manu- , 
producing graph factured gas tion and 
- bas nance ? 
Month " — oa _ 
. . . | on 
Employ- | Employ- Employ- | Employ- | ,; 
d ve : . . >. , Is d re , < i qd 
ment | Pay rolls ;} ment | Pay rou ment Pay roll ment 
1936 | 1937 | 1926 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 
| } } | } 
42 Se ee sip yt Pe Ley SES Peg tee ok Pe i EBs a Be 
January........| 71.1] 72.7] 55.7} 61.0! 70.1) 74.4] 75. 0)383. 6} 86.1) 92.1) 84.8) 92.3) 70.7) 72.5) ¢ 
February. -.....| 70.8} 73.5) 55.7) 63.8) 69.9) 74.8] 76. 2/382. 2) 86.1) 92.0) 84.7) 93.3) 71.7| 72.5) ¢ 
ENR. contonen 70.9} 74.2) 56.0) 63.7) 70.2) 75.4) 77. 2/987. 2) 86.8) 92.2) 85.9) 94.5) 71.2) 72.6) | 
= 71. 3) 75. 8} 57.1) 67.4) 70.8) 76.6) 76. 0/986. 3) 88.0) 92.9) 8p. 2) 95.2) 71.3) 72.9) ¢ 
e's ee 72. 7| 76.7) 58.0)367.9| 71.6) 77.7| 78. 5| 89.5) 89.0) 94.44 87.0 97. 6) 71. 5} 73. 3) 6 
June... 73. 7| 79.1) 58.9| 70.5) 72.1) 78.5] 77. 4) 88.6 90. 4| 96.0] 88.1|100.1| 71.7| 73.3) 66.8 
i | | 
. _ a 76.4)....4) 60.@.....] 73. 1}.....] 72 @..... o1.7/__. | 89. 8}..... 7: | 
August.......__| 75.0 | 59.7|....-] 73.5].....| 81.2 93. 1|_....| 89.8|...._] 72.4] fi 
September .....| 74.5|.....| 60.4 73. 7|2...-| 78.8) .-..-| 93.5) ..... 91. 4).....| 72.8 
October. i, ee) 5 oe 73.8 | 83.1 94.0)..... 92. 7) a = f 
November. -._- 73. 2)..... | * pam 5; = 81. 6|..... 93. 5).....| 91.8)..... 73. 0)_....| ¢ 
December... 72.4)--..-| 61.3|----- 73. 6|..-..| 82.4]... 93.2)... a. 72. 5|_.-.. 
| | | ff 
Average..| 72.9)... | 58.6 72. 2) 78.9). 00.5) fe 88. 8)... _. 72.0|.....| 67 
1 Comparable indexes for earlier years for all of 2 Not including electric-railroad car build 


these industries, except year-round hotels, will be 
found in the February 1935 and subsequent issues 
of the Monthly Labor Review. 


for year-round hotels will be found in the September 
1935 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Comparable indexes 


table 1. 


3’ Revised. 


repairing; see transportation equipment 
road repair-shop groups, manufacturing ind 


rie 
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TapLE 3.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Nonmanufacturing 

















































































































DUtead . . 

puted Industries, January 1936 to June 1937—Continued 

IS the —— 

dries ; , ail trade—gen- | Retail trade—other 
ACS, Wholesale trade Total retail trade — ohn et than general mer- 

INers chandising 

» and Month a | ici —- — 

Employ: | p,. rmploy- | pp... : Imploy- | p. ._| Employ- : : 
rude. ment Pay rolls ment Pay rolls ment Pay rolls mant Pay rolls 
‘ 
lorce, a FAY BEA, pee) prema poe aa | say | sent | sane! sane! en poor 

1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 
Ss ure TS ene: lie 2 mame eee ees ee pee ee aa we ——|—_ el, wees inne 
, ee ee 85.6) 90.7) 66.6) 72.6) 80.4) 85.4) 62. 1| 68.0} 88.2} 95.1| 76.4) 83.8] 78.4] 82.9] 59.1) 64.7 
rolls February ------ 85.0) 92.0) 66.6) 74.1) 79.7) 85.2 61.6) 67.9} 85.1} 93.9] 73.9] 82.9] 78.3] 82.9] 59.1] 64.8 
Mestit... onan 85.6} 92.1] 69.0] 75.0} 81.9) 88.5) 63. 5) 70. 5} 90. 9) 100.3) 77. 3) 87.6) 79.5) 85.4) 60.7) 67.0 
vo 85.7} 91.9) 67 9) 75.4] 85.2) 88.8) 65.3) 71.9] 97.4) 99.6] 81.0) 89.1] 82.0) 86.0] 62.1) 68.3 
tt. wsbeaul 84. 6| 90.8) 68.2) 76.1) 85.0) 89.9] 65.8) 73. 5) 95. 5/102. 1| 80.8) 91.5} 82.3) 86.7 62.7| 69.8 
ring june... MAP oa 90.3 =4 76. 3} 85.5) 90. 5} “4 74. 4] 96. 4/102. 9 81.3) 92. 5| 82.6] 87.2) 63.3) 70.6 
. sally cuales 85. 4|__.__| 69.0 $3, 2|.....| 65. 1).....| 90.7).....] 77.3].....] 81.2|.....] 62.6)... 
ssemash chsidilies 86. 3].-.--] 69.7|--.--] 82.4)... | 64.4)...__| 89.4]. | 76.4 80. 5|_----| 61. 9].-..- 
September... .- 88.0}... _. 70. 5|.....| 86.6].....| 66.6].....] 98. 5|__. 82.8 ' t Se" * =o 
October..------ 89.0).....| 71.5).....| 88. 7].....] 68.3]_..../108.9).....| 87.2).....] 84. 7]_..._] 64.4]..... 
—— November. ...- 89. 7|.....| 73.1|---.-| 90.1}-....| 70.1 ----|109. 3)... | 91.4).....] 85. 1)..-..| 65. 7|----- 
December...---| 91.0).....| 72. 8)....-| 99.6].....| 75.9|_..._]143. 4 116. 2 | 88.1 67. 6|...-- 
Average..| 86.7).....| 69.4|_..__| 85.7|...__] 66.3)_..__] 99.1 — 83. 5 + $2. 9....- | -T..-.. 
| 
| 
| Year-round hotels | Laundries Dyeing and cleaning 
| | 
| ] x ues, a | | E l 
Month | Employ- | p.. _ | Employ- | p.. _ | Employ- . , 
ment Pay rolls ment | Pay rolls ment Pay rolls 
ees hee oe 
ol onan | ena: | eane | dake | Gann | cnet een t eane 
1936 | 1937 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 1937 
ES ee eT 0 | 81.9] 85.5] 64.9] 70.4] 81.5| 88.5] 68.3] 76.4) 71.5] 76.8] 51.6] 55.6 
February......... = ee | 82.8] 86 4] 66. 5) 72.5) 81.2) 88.6 67. 8) 76. 3) 70.3) 76.2) 49.0) 54.6 
MaMR  cscctasinsae eee TC 8| 86.9) 66.0) 72.7) 82. I 88. 7| 69.9) 77.5) 74.7) 81.1) 56.4 61.7 
2 April. ....-.--------------------------| 83.2] 88.4] 66.3) 74.5) 83.2) 88.5) 70.9) 78.5) 81.8] 84.9) 64.1) 68.8 
: May......-----------.---.----------..| 84.1] 87.7] 67.0) 73.6} 85.5] 90.3] 75.6] 81.4] 87.3] 88.6) 72.2) 73.9 
ee eS agers | 83.9) 86.9 66. 6 74.0) 87.2| 93.5) 75.8 85. 5! 87.5} 92.1] 69.2) 79.2 
jolt ee oF aes | g2. 3). 66.0}.....| 90.5|..__.| 79. 0]__- | 85.5|_...- 64. 8) 
Gee A a --+-| 83. 2 | @6.1).....] 89.6)...._] 76.7|.....| 83.5)..... 63. 2}....- 
September__.....-.- = : |, iat 5 See: ll CUR 6 — _) ae > 
OG me ie eee Ge ne e.. .. 2 ee 75. 3}.--- 56. ....- 66.7 
so Ae : saat Soe _| 69. 6)__.__| 87. 0)}__-  * a. . ae Ge ioc 
December. ..........-- recast CAG... ..4 GG, | 87.6).....| 76.1 77. 7}- 57.3)... 
Ree ee ee Ee e 5 ee Mae re = 
Average._....-- eR. se | 93.6|_....| 67.2 | $6.1|.....| 73.9].....| 81.2]._.__] 61.7 





Trend of Industrial and Business Employment, by States 


A comparison of employment and pay rolls, by States and geo- 
's: I graphic divisions, in May and June 1937, is shown in table 4 for all 
; —@ groups combined, and for all manufacturing industries combined, 
: it, §E based on data supplied by reporting establishments. The percentage 
changes shown, unless otherwise noted, are unweighted—that is, the 
industries included in the manufacturing group and in the grand total 
have not been weighted according to their relative importance. 


— The totals for all manufacturing industries combined include 
___ § figures for miscellaneous manufacturing industries in addition to the 
ag a0 JF 89 manufacturing industries presented in table 1. The totals for all 
ustrié, [fF groups combined include all manufacturing industries and each of the 


nonmanufacturing industries presented in table 1 except building 
construction. 
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Tasie 4.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establis); 











MUS in 
May and June 1937, by Geographic Divisions and by States 
| Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from report 
cooperating State organizations] 
~ 
Total—all groups | Manufacturing 
in Per- | | Per- i | Per- 
Geo shic divisi um- | he cent- | ) . cent- | Num- * cent- | , 
and State | ber of| Snae'| age |op meron) .age_| ber of |Number| age | Amo 
estab- roll June| change (1 week) change] estab- | on pay |change Par 
lish- "1937 "| from | June ig37| from | lish- [roll June| from | {1 ¥e 
ments May “*| May | ments} 1937 May |° Une J 
1937 1937 1937 
Dollars Dollar 
New England______. 14,074) 944,164) —1.2)22,777,905) —1.3| 3,509) 662,439) —92.0/15, 640 99 
ap 821} 60,599 +1. 1) 1, 307, 456} (1) 296} 49,472) +.8) 1,038, beg: 
New Hamp- 
os ag a oe 619} 40,458} —.9| 866,775) —2.5 210} 33,159) —2. 0) 694, 8 7 
Vermont_______ 491} 20,061 .5| 457,918] —2.6 146} 12,674, —3.1| 288, 
Massachusetts _| 2 8,381} 506,745) —1.9\12, 287,458) —1.7| 1,690| 9308, 05| —3.3 7.17 
Rhode Island.-} 1,251} 98,767) —.7)| 2,291,690) —.9 423 79, 417| —. 8! 1,774,’ 
Connecticut....| 2,511} 217,534 -_. 7| 5, 566, 613 —.7 744| 184,012} —1.0) 4, 668. 
Middle Atlantic_____ $5, 428/2, 339,035) (1) (64,601,719 +.4| 5, 309)1, 323, 396 +-. 4/36, 140. 2 
New York...-_.| 23, 410}1, 053,910} —.7\29, 874,503) —.6)32 144) 470,290) —. 9/18. 170. 
New Jersey....| 4,283] 356, 533 +. 3) 9, 504, 045) —.2) 4846) 269,047 +. 2) 7,04 
Pennsylvanig..| 7,735) 928, 592 +. 7|25, 223,171) +1.7| 2,319) 684,059) %—. 1/15, 985. 
East North Central_| 21,815|2,381,771| —2. 4/67, 587,369, —4.3 7, 580/1, 843, 099) —3. 1/53, 354, 1 
Sacic-acontes 8,195) 640,130) —6. 5|17, 646,439) -—9.2) 2 571 72,001} —8, 8/13, 410, 
Indiana. ____--. 2,465| 269,849| —2.7| 7,292,225, —4.6 887| 291,718| —8$.7| 6,17! 
Tilinois_.....--- 66,304| 654, 251 +, 2/18, 081, 109 +.8| 2, 4421 462, 441 —. 212, 907, 
Michigan......} 3,833] 617,652) —1.3/19, 263,855) —5.3 955| 525,864) —.7/|16, 482, 
Wisconsin-_.-__- 71,018) 199,889) +.7) 5,353,741) +1.0| °*725| 161,075) §&—.6) 4, 482, 
West North Central_| 11,933) 442,696) +-1.4/10, 873,877; +2.0| 2,460) 227,088) +2.0) 5,565 
Minnesota.....| 2,190} 91,794) +.8] 2,435,262) +2.3 428} 44,750) +.9| 1,179 
a 1,847} 66,803) +41.8) 1, 643, 917| 2.0} 430} 40,049) +.5!) 1,026.4 
Missouri... -... 3,080) 177,874) +1.7| 4,268,575) +2. 5) 895} 103,209} +3.5) 2, 360, 
North Dakota.-| 536} 5,302 +.9| ' 130,164) 41.6) 58 781, —1.1| | 227 
South Dakota__| 477) 7, 889 $1.4) 203, 837 +. 6) 40 1,944; +1.8 51, 2 
Nebraska......| 1,573) 34,234) +1.7| 822,827) +.6) 161 12,092} +3.5|  310,¢ 
Kansas... .___.-| 9 2 230) 58, 800) 5+2. 2) 1,869,295| 4+.6 448 24, 268 +.1 614, 
South Atlantic_______ | 11,206) 881,571; ~-1.018, 061,296) -—1.0) 2,77 593,121; —1. 2/11, 358, 
Delaware. __-._- 217; +=18,463) +3.0) 466,512) +.2) | 14,220) +3.1) 353,04 
Maryland......| 1, 568| 138,454, —.1| 8, 424, 461| —.9| 568} 95,084} §—1. 4) 2, 360, 
District of Co- | 
lumbia--....-- 1, 121 42,322) +1. 4) 1,089,208) +41.6 35 3, 546; +2.0) 122,9 
Virginia......_. 2, 159} 118,796) —1.2| 2,395,321) +.7 465| 83, 662 1.0] 1, 668.9 
West Virginia..| 1,288] 163,262} +1.3| 4,159,151, +1.1|  260| 65,129] +.9) 1, 762,: 
North Carolina | 1,454) 161,975) —1.2) 2,544,114) —3.3! 573) 149, 417) —1, 2) 2, 301, 34: 
South Carolina. 772 77, 803; —1.9) 1,198,962) —2.7| 205; 69, 184) —2. 3) 1,037, 1 
Georgia.._..._. 1,543) 120,188) —1.8) 2,014,734) —2.9) 379} 92,964) —2.1) 1, 416, 5¢ 
Florida_........| 1,084} 40,308} —10.1) 768,843) —6. 7) 201; 19,915) —6.2| 335, 0: 
East South Central__| 4,138} $02,910) (1) | 5,751,380) +.5 1, | 189, 763 -. 5| 3, 474, 45 
Kentucky_____- 1,303} 89,305) —1.0) 1,891,052) —1.0 292 36, 477| —.3) 764, 528 
Tennessee______ 1,324) 108,539) —1.2) 2,007,863) -—1.2 387 80,875} —1.8) 1, 462,2 
Alabama..-..._- 956} 88,124) +2.1| 1,567,123) +4.5 232} 62,821; +.9) 1,098, 54 
Mississippi. ---- 555} 16,942; +1.6) 285,342) +41.0) 89} 9,590) +1. 7 149, 1° 
West South Central_| 4,638) 210,479} +1.0) 4,815,863; +1.0) 1,125) 105,503) +.4) 2,303. 29! 
Arkansas. ..___-. 10 426 22, 456 +.7 404, 446 +.9 177 16, 983 +.3 299, 21 ' 
Louisiana. __-__- 1, 032 49,855) (1) 977, 788 +.6 229 26, 857 —.5 471, 338 
Oklahoma....- 1,394) 45,857) +. 4] 1, 156,698) +1.1 143} 12,867} —.5| 310,7 
_ EE 11 1,786 92,311; +1,9) 2,276,982); +1.1 576) 48, 846) +1.1) 1, 229,0 
Mountain__._....__- 4,371| 188,315} +1.) 3,747,019) +.1 582; 40,868) +-1.8) 1, 130, 56 
Montana..-..... 699; 21,892) +2.8| 638,642) —4,2 87 5, 430 +2.8| 164,89 
ein ae 489 10, 655} —3.0 283,549; —2.0 55 3, 303) +1.5 90, 17 
Wyoming...... 335} 9,006) +.4| 261,310) +14.6 39 1,727; +.9 56, 0K 
Colorado--..__.- 1, 243 45, 534; +1.7)| 1, 191, 269 —.5 192 17,751} +1.5 493, 729 
New Mexico--_- 314 7, 318 +.2 163,048} +1.8 32 923 —.8 18, 035 
Ba cite ee 477 18, 959 +.2 549,812} —1.8 38 3, 393] +3.2 88, 617 
SEP SeT Eee 597; 21,491) +2.2) 552,517) +2.4 111 7,272| +2.3) 184,99 
Nevada....___. 217 3,460} +2.8) 106,872) +4.0 28 1,069} +.5 33, 32% 
a 9,427; 461,510) +1. 1/18,082,575| +-2.8) 2,531) 271,155) -+-1.5) 7, 834, 184 
Washington._._| 3,101] 105,809} +2.8| 3,000,258) +6.3 572 60,688; +3.4! 1, 744, 79 
Oregon.-.......- 1, 356 57,089; +3.8) 1,549,710| +9.7 308 34, 300} +-6.0 930, 042 
California_____- 12 4,970\ 298, 612 +.1! 8, 532, 607 +.4| 1,651\| 176, 167 +.1) 6,159.8 



















































































! Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


? Includes banks and trust companies, construc- 
tion, municipal, agricultural, and office employ- 
recreation, 


ment, amusement 


and 


services, and trucking and handling. 


3 Includes laundering and cleaning, water, light, 


and power. 


4 Includes laundries. 
5 Weighted percentage change. 


* Includes automobile and miscellaneous services, 
restaurants, and building and contracting. 


professional 


ment. 





institutions, 


7 Includes construction, but not public wor} 
§ Does not include logging. 
*Includes financial 
services, and restaurants. 
10 Includes automobile dealers and garag 
sand, gravel, and building stone. 
11 Includes business and personal service. 
12 Includes banks, insurance, and office « 


misce! 








[ne 


tot 
or 
rec 


lar 
cul 
tot 
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Industrial and Business Employment and Pay Rolls in Principal 
Cities 

A comparison of June 1937 employment and pay rolls with the May 
totals in 13 cities of the United States having a population of 500,000 
or over is made in table 5. The changes are computed from reports 
received from identical establishments in both months. 

In addition to reports included inthe several industrial groups regu- 
| jarly covered in the survey by the Bureau, reports have also been se- 
cured from establishments in other industries for inclusion in these city 
totals. As information concerning employment in building construc- 
tion is not available for all cities at this time, figures for this industry 
have not been included in these city totals. 


TasLg 5.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments in 
May and June 1937, by Principal Cities 





Number 


of estab- 
lish- 
ments 


Number 


on payroll, 


June 1937 


Percentage 
change from 
May 1937 


Amount of 
pay roll (1 
week), June 


Percentage 
change from 
May 1937 


1937 





New VOle. Buc E o-n<..-.. , 435 * ; , 054, 416 
EE ES eee eres er Se ee , 473 32, 3. , 052, $26 
Philadelphia, Pa. - - mi 2, 380 22, 2. , 025, 956 
Detroit, Mich-__-. , 658 ¥. ; 3, 301, 308 
Los Angeles, Calif___-_. 2, 969 ; oa , 518, 709 


Cleveland, Ohio_-.._- mn, 3 : , 769 4 : , 040, 405 
RE a a rs a ee , 578 ’ 2.5 3, 623, 344 
Baltimore, Md-._--- att che : , 232 - .( , 746, 296 
ee ‘iti 3, 888 .2 , 814, 449 


Pittsburgh, Pa ~ , 250 \ = , 987, 413 
ee On nn one ce weennece , 647 1 of 2, 717, 048 
_ « “ ee ae cee | 899 , 6 : 2, 215, 739 
ae 725 -. | , 494, 586 
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Building Operations 









PRIPIIPL ODIO LIES? O45, 


SUMMARY OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN PRIN. 
CIPAL CITIES, JULY 1937' 


IN JULY building-construction activity, as measured by the value 
permits issued, decreased 12.4 percent compared with the preceding 
month and the value of additions, alterations, and repairs to existing 
structures decreased 6.6 percent. On the other hand, there was a sinall 
increase (2.4 percent) in the value of permits issued for new nonresi- 
dential construction. 

Compared with July 1936, the permit value of total building con- 
struction decreased 15.2 percent. While the estimated cost of new 
residential construction dropped 38.4 percent, there were increases of 
19.6 percent in the value of permits issued for new nonresidential 
construction and of 7.9 percent in additions, alterations, and repuirs, 









































r 
Comparison of July 1937 with June 1937 and July 1936 “A 
A summary of building construction in 1,483 identical cities in 
July and June 1937 and July 1936 is given in table 1. 
TasLe 1.—Summary of Building Construction in 1,483 Identical Cities, July 1937 
| Number of buildings Estimated cost 
“a % — 
Percentage | Percent 
Class of construction change from— | change f - 
i U 
| July 1937 —| July 1937 |— 5( 
June July June 25 
1937 | 1936 | 1937 " 
aims . 2, 
PO SE ee ae ; 55, 810 | —10.3 —3.4 |$131, 941, 130 | —12. 4 . 
EEE IEE ES RE | 10,427 | -13.2| —8.4| 53,764,056 | —24.4 
Now mouresidential.....................<..... 9,704 | —10.0| —3.7 | 44,683,932 | +2.4 
Additions, alterations, and repairs...........- 35,679 | -—9.5| —1.7]| 33,493,142 | —6.6 
| | 
A summary of the estimated cost of housekeeping dwellings and ) 
of the number of families provided for in new dwellings in 1,45) 
( 


identical cities, having a population of 2,500 and over, is shown 10 
table 2 for the months of July and June 1937 and July 1936. 

1 More detailed information by geographic division entitled “Building Construction, July 1937’’, 
and individual cities is given in a separate pamphlet | of which will be furnished upon request. 
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TapLe 2.—Estimated Cost of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Families Provided 
for in 1,483 Identical Cities, July 1937 















































aie 
Estimated cost of housekeep- | Number of families pro- 
ing dwellings vided for in new dwellings 
F * Percentage Percentage 
Type of dwelling change from— change from— 
say Be oe | Joly Be 

June July June July 

1937 1936 1937 1936 
sii lyattisn es Uertdltedtoapdchonvcaanattenndges $53, 126,506 | —24.4| —38.2] 12,694] -23.7| —39.3 
nist i Ew eS ee 9,722| —-11.7| —4.4 
pre AY eS ITC 2, 194,042 | —19.7 | —17.3 790 | —19.5 | —11.3 

Dini CO Sb Se don cunicdenbdoscicssiiobesis 8, 695, 068 | —53.5 | —77.7 2, 182 | —52.9 —77 

i Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. | 2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Analysis by Size of City, June and July 1937 


The estimated cost of building construction for which permits were 
issued in the 1,483 identical cities reporting for the months of June 
and July 1937, together with the number of family dwelling units 
provided in new dwellings, by size of city, is given in table 3. 


Taste 3.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction and Families Provided for in New 
Dwellings in 1,483 Identical Cities, by Size of City, July 1937 


















































Total building construction Number of families provided for in— 
, F Multi- 
l-family | 2-family : 
" -. All types a : ~.1| . family 
Size of city Per- dwe llings dw ellings! dwellings 2 
, hed cen aa 
July 1937 June 1937 are 
change | yuty | June | July| June | July| June} July|June 
1937 | 1937 |1937 | 1937 | 1937 | 1937 | 1937 | 1937 
Total, all cities........__- $131, 941, 130)$150, 624, 951] —12. 4/12, 694/16, 4629/9, 722/11,013) 790} 981/2, 182)4, 635 
500,000 and over......._.- ~ 43, 867, 438] 52, 559,574] —16.5| 3, 4251 5, 15012, 065| 2,436] 187| 20911, 17312, 505 
100,0¢ 0 and under 500,000__} 31, 339, 560) 35,917,983} —12.7| 2,794) 3, 798/2, 218) 2,502) 196] 299) 380] 997 
50,000 and under 100,000.__| 12,398, 160} 15, 137,632} —18.1| 1,127] 1,616) 939) 1,062) 101) 137 87| 417 
25,000 and under 50,000._..| 13,287,100} 13, 514, 831 —1.7) 1,329) 1, 463/}1, 115) 1, 250 84 91} 130) 122 
10,000 and under 25,000.._| 17,282,404) 20,159,239} —14.3)] 2,191) 2, 555)1, 910] 2,051} 103) 124) 178) 380 
5,000 and under 10,000___- 9, 471, 826 8, 580.815) +10. 4] 1,189) 1,271] 915) 1,034 65 78} 209; 159 
2,500 and under 5,000____. 4, 204, 642 4, 754, 877 —9.7 639| 776) 560 578) 54 43 25) 55 




















' Ineludes 1- and ?-family dwellings with stores. | Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Construction During First 7 Months, 1936 and 1937 


Cumulative totals for the first 7 months of 1937 compared with 
the same months of the preceding year are shown in table 4. The 


data are based on reports received from cities having a population of 
2,500 and over. 
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TaBLE 4.—Estimated Cost of Building Construction in Cities of 2,500 Populati 
Over, First 7 Months, 1936 and 1937, by Class of Construction 


tL and 





























| | 
Estimated cost of building 
construction, first 
: 7 months of— Percentage 
Class of construction c 
1937 1936 
SRO OT ee Ee Se: $1,002, 591,993 | $845, 562, 694 
EE TT ale At RR: el 470, 066,512 | 382, 225,012| 
New Se SRO ee ...| $11, 115, 713 287, 439, 341 
Additions, alterations, and repairs..............._..--....___- 221, 409, 768 175, 898, 341 





Table 5 presents the estimated cost of housekeeping dwellings and 


number of family-dwelling units provided in cities with a population 
of 2,500 and over, for the first 7 months of 1936 and 1937. 


TaBLE 5.—Estimated Cost and Families Provided for in Cities of 2,500 Population and 
Over, First 7 Months, 1936 and 1937, by Type of Dwelling 


















































Housekeeping dwellings 
. ex Be tst: alles 
Estimated cost Number of familes provided for 
Type of dwelling | 
First 7 months of— Pereent- First 7 months of— | P 
age 
= ee cl 
1937 1936 1937 1936 
—_— ——— Ee 
pO a: Se ....| $463, 887,919 | $375, 981, 540 +23. 4 113, 914 93, 081 
0 EI P IER a 334, 887, 583 | 252,016,613 | +32.9| 74,514 | 56 895 
<i eae 4 19, 528, 312 13, 572, 715 +43. 9 6, 889 4, 869 
CS Ee eee 109, 472, 024 110, 392, 212 —0.8 32, 511 | 31, 317 | 
1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 2 Includes multifamily dwellings with st 


The information on building permits issued during July and June 
1937 and July 1936 is based on reports received by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics from 1,483 identical cities having a population of 
2,500 and over. 

The information is collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics direct 
from local building officials, except in the States of Illinois, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, and Pennsylvania, 
where the State departments of labor collect and forward the infor- 
mation to the Bureau. The cost figures shown in this report are 
estimates made by prospective builders on applying for permits to 
build. No land costs are included. Only building projects within 
the corporate limits of the cities enumerated are included in the 
Bureau’s tabulation. In addition to permits issued for private build- 
ing construction, the statistics include the value of contracts for 
Federal and State buildings in the cities covered. Information con- 
cerning public building is collected by the Bureau from various 
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Federal and State agencies having the power to award contracts for 
building construction. These data are then added to the data con- 
cerning private construction received from local building officials. 
In July 1937 the value of Federal and State buildings for which 
contracts were awarded in these 1,483 cities amounted to $6,642,000; 
n June 1937, to $14,010,000; and in July 1936, to $26,881,000. 


Construction from Public Funds 


The value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
during July and June 1937 and July 1936 on construction projects 
fnanced from various Federal funds is shown in table 6. 


Taste 6.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Projects 
Financed from Federal Funds, June and July 1937, and July 1936! 





Value of ccntracts awarded and force- 
account work started 
Federal agency 





July 1937 June 1937 3 July 1936 3 





——— — —————— 



































5. ania giehn eben etinancntalwetediintinneanene $84, 787, R88 |3$129, 703, 141 | 4$140, 151, 530 
Public Works Administration: 
ER: Bae ee ee ee eee Hhiibcdadé 836, 297 3, 359, 184 1, 914, 641 
Non-Federal: 
nd Le ebebeeoebnbiieh womed 6, 265, 469 § 31, 591, 264 11, 318, 391 
a es ee ee 20, 117, 714 7 27, 329, 919 4 52, 126, 482 
Federal projects under The Works Program..--..........---- 9, 867, 587 14, 906, 618 26, 448, 299 
Regular governmental appropriations._....................--.- 47, 700, 821 52, 516, 156 48, 343, 717 
| Preliminary, subject to revision. SIncludes $5,102,216 low-cost housing projects 
Revised. (Housing Division, P. W. 


‘Includes $12,747,876 low-cost housing projects * Includes First Deficiency “Act Funds, 1936 and 
(Housing Division, P. W.A.). 1937 

‘ Includes $24,585, 521 low-cost housing projects 7Includes $7,645,660 Ps cost housing projects 
(Housing Division, P. W. A.). (Housing Division, Ps we 


The value of public-building and highway-construction awards 
financed wholly from appropriations from State funds, as reported by 


the various State governments for July and June 1937, and July 1936 


is shown in table 7. 


Taste 7.—Value of Public-Building and Highway-Construction Awards Financed 
Wholly From State Funds 





Value of contracts 





Type of project 
July 1937 | June 1937 July 1936 








Public buildings......____ Sd cee Sree eaeee Sew ee tee $2, 590, 915 


$1, 502, 467 $1, 492, 753 
et ecuawows 10, 277, 933 


8, 621, 883 9, 107, 900 
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FOOD PRICES IN JULY 1937 a 

(ech 

THE RETAIL cost of food dechned 0.4 percent between June ); RBC 
and July 13. This slight decrease was due primarily to a decline of Mm ! 2° 
about 15 percent in the cost of fresh fruits and vegetables. yeal 

The index for all foods for July 13 was 85.9 percent of the 1923-95 IB pr< 
average. This is 2.3 percent higher than for the corresponding period I th® 
of a year ago. Meats, which cost 13.5 percent more than in July Me 2" 
1936, made the largest advance. Increases were reported for al) Be pote 
other commodity groups except fruits and vegetables, which decreased JB. 
14.5 percent. The current index for all foods has increased 25.9 Vi 
percent above the low of 68.3 for July 1932. It is, however, stil It 
19.3 percent below the predepression level of July 1929, when the " 
index was 106.5. tab 

and 
Details by Commodity Groups bn d 

Although the combined cost of all food decreased slightly from Jun 
15 to July 13, the cost of five of the eight major commodity group: 
showed advances ranging from 0.1 to 8.7 percent. Fats and oils re- 
mained unchanged and sugar and sweets decreased less than 1 percent. 

The cost of cereals and bakery products advanced 0.1 percent. & — 
Relatively small price increases were reported for all items in the group, 
except white bread and whole-wheat bread, which remained unchanged. 

The cost of meats increased 5.4 percent during the month ended — 
July 13. A general advance throughout the country contributed to & an; 
higher average prices for all items in the group except leg of lamb, & cer 
which did not change. The cost of beef advanced 6.5 percent, with Dail 
round steak showing the greatest increase, 8.6 percent. Pork rose fH rr 
6.0 percent. Fresh pork chops and loin roast advanced 10.5 percent ) 
Increases for cured pork items were less marked. The cost of lam) & sev 
increased 2.5 percent, and roasting chickens were 1.9 percent higher. — 
Although the combined cost of meats has advanced 36.0 percent since F — 
July 1932, it is still 14.4 percent lower than for the corresponding san 
month of 1929. wit 

Dairy products increased 1.6 percent, due in large part to an II- 
crease of 2.0 percent in the price of fresh milk. Milk prices rose 1! In 


seven cities with increases of as much as 1 cent a quart reported {rom 
754 
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Boston and New York. Decreases were reported in three cities. 
Butter showed a seasonal increase of 0.8 percent. The price of cheese 
was unchanged and evaporated milk declined slightly. 

Egg prices rose 8.7 percent, continuing the seasonal advance which 
began in June. The price increased in each of the 51 cities included 
‘1 the index, and is at the level of a year ago. 

The cost of fruits and vegetables declined 12.8 percent, a continua- 

tion of the downward movement which was reported for June. This 
decline was due to marked price decreases for certain of the fresh items. 
Changes for the canned and dried items were relatively unimportant. 
The price of apples, which has moved steadily upward for almost a 
year, declined 17.3 percent. Both lemons and oranges advanced in 
price during the month. Lemons are, however, 11.4 percent lower 
than a year ago, while the price of oranges has increased 20.7 percent. 
Prices of the staple vegetables continued to decline. Since June 15 
potatoes have decreased 18.2 percent; cabbage, 23.7 percent; onions, 
5.6 percent; and green beans, 24.9 percent. The price of carrots, 
which has risen steadily since March, dropped 33.7 percent. 
Indexes of retail food costs for July and June 1937, together with 
corresponding indexes for July 1936, 1932, and 1929 are shown in 
table 1. The chart on page 756 shows trends in the costs of all foods 
and of each major commodity group for the period from January 1929 
to July 1937, inclusive. 


TaBLe 1.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Large Cities Combined, by 
Commodity Groups 


July 13 and June 15, 1937, and July 1936, 1932, and 1929 
[1923-25 = 100] 
































| 1937 1936 1932 | 1929 
Commodity group | nai > 
July 13 | June 15 | July 14 | July 15 | July 15 
— | | 
ee nt 85. 9 86.3 84. 0 68. 3 | 106. 5 
Cereals and bakery products....................... | 95.7] 2) 95.6 90.7 75.6| 97.9 
a a ee 107. 8 | 102. 3 94.9 79.3 125. 9 
nt eendeneumanes | 80.9 | 79.7 79. 6 63. 8 | 101. 6 
ee oN 68. 0 62. 5 67.8 49.3 91.3 
TS TT | 69. 0 79. 2 | 80. 7 362.4 107. 2 
| i i ae ae 67.0 78. 5 | 81.9 62. 4 108. 3 
Sn eS A SEP at: 83. 5 83. 4 78.8 270.5 98. 5 
On 76. 3 76. 6 59. 3 55. 1 103. 5 
Beverages and chocolate..........................-.. 70. 4 70. 0 67.0 74. 2 110. 6 
i. | © * TST 79.5 79.5 73.0 49.9 93. 3 
~~ f i «© <=: Seiji Gil Si: qlee 65. 1 65. 7 64.9 56. 5 72. 6 














' Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city priorto| ? Revised. 
Jan. |, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, weighted 

to Tepresent total purchases, have been combined 

with the use of population weights. 


Prices of 56 of the 84 items included in the index advanced between 
June and July ; 21 were lower in price; and 7 showed no change. Prices 
of 60 of these items were higher than in July 1936. Table 2 shows 
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average prices of each of the 84 foods for 51 cities combined for July 
and June 1937 and July 1936. Prices for July 13, 1937, have been 
smputed with the use of revised outlet weights. Both the unre- 























yjsed and revised figures for June 1937 are shown in the table. A 
fll description of the methods used in these revisions is given in 
‘Retail Prices, July 1937”, published in pamphlet form by the 
Bureau. 
TABLE 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined ! 
July and June 1937 and July 1936 
[*Indicates the 42 foods included in indexes prior to Jan. 1, 1935] 
1937 1936 
Article aor Pe 
July 13 3 | June 152 | June 15%} July 14 
( serena and bakery products: 

Cereals: Cents Cents Cents Cents 
a ES ee er eee eans eee pound. 5.0 5.0 5.0 4.6 
A a a a eee wes 15.4 15.4 15. 5 15.1 
TE EE SIA SA _ 28-02 package-_ 24.6 24.6 24.5 24.3 
te J aon IF Barwon. 8-02. ps uckage_- 8.1 8.0 8.1 8.1 
00 eee ye ee pound-. 5.6 5.5 5.6 5.0 

Gk RE ES RR 24-0z. package-- 9.8 9.7 9.7 8.9 

eo AE oes Se ee pound... 8.5 8.5 8.5 8.7 

.. SSE Se ee 7.5 7.5 7.5 7.4 

Bakery products: 

Sea ee a 8.9 8.9 8.7 8.1 
EV ee ae os 9.8 9.8 9.7 9.3 
PS JP Sere | 10.0 10.0 9.4 | 9.0 
Stiinta nabsadbdakdinbeobenee pedinmnbedial an 24.9 24.8 25.3 25.3 
EES AR oy? eee 18.0 18.0 18. 4 18.1 

Meats: 

Beef: 

, a ewe eee eee eee 47.6 44.0 44.0 7.6 

Pe i  ) bs ce aeaeebensnewieed @0.<.- 43.4 40.0 39.7 34.0 

I Me es GOiaun 35. 4 33.3 33. 4 28.9 

dl a 27.8 25.9 26.0 21.6 

ittiindencetepmullapdbiinn wid ahs needa dada  ——— 17 8 16.8 17.2 14.6 
OG OES ee eee — 25. 2 25.0 25. 6 26. 0 

A ES ees eee ee Micas 43.2 42.4 41.7 40.6 

EEE EE ASR ee eee: Rw As See ee G0.... 41.8 37.8 37.6 34.7 
el Lt eS ree sae Saree a 34.7 31.4 31.1 29.2 

Cat wercdan tas. sshencaane eee pound 41.6 40.7 40. 6 40.8 
EE SAE ER-5 Sie mere nara en 34.8 34.0 34.9 35. 4 

EL. TEI SL IE a AR Ree  ——_— 51.5 50.0 49.9 49.8 
a ES SS aS, Sas Rae SER a 31.8 30.9 30.9 32.6 
ccnannccnndiddhedeakwhs hw tdebaae’ @..<. 25. & 25.3 25. 5 23.7 

Lamb: 

re ae G0.c<< 15.1 14.5 14.0 13.8 

ES ECE SP eee ee do_- 25. 3 24.5 24.2 24.4 

AT ae ee el ee: do... 31.8 31.8 31.6 30. 6 

EE SS a a er ite do...- 41.8 40.0 39. 4 38. 5 

_* Roasting TE ee ee oP ee, ee ee éo.... 33.7 33. 1 32.7 33.7 
Salmon, SO ee a ee 16-0z. can... 13. 1 13.0 13.2 13.1 

tie dela ae team: Aimee te esau 25. 6 25. 1 25. 2 25. 6 

Dairy products: 

*Butter TE CT PETE! IIE RAE pound... 38.3 38.0 38.3 40.0 
ESR A LATO E TET OT LOE EE OM Te ae 28. 4 28. 4 28.8 27.5 
Dt hntdbcennnannncsnagbeananbhobon 6 pint 14.6 14.5 14.7 14.7 

Milk, fresh (delivered and store) ...................- quart_. 412.1 411.8 11.8 11.6 

ED. o. . wcencecceceanescooes (eee 12.3 12.1 12.1 11.8 

. = Re EPR RE Rs 1414-02. can_- 7.5 7.5 7.6 7.5 
a. on eeu sneneceasnoeineees dozen... 35. 1 32.3 32.5 35. 3 
Fras ond vegetables: 

"Apples... iit tncdoonibietanssetbdbtndeeehh pound. 6.8 8.2 8.3 6.4 

ae I Seale RE A te ete “She 6.3 6.4 6.4 6.4 
SE RS Lae Fe ee dozen... 35. 0 33. 6 33. 6 39 5 

eae ARE ARE ete a es 8 do... 42.8 40.8 40.3 35. 5 
ns snnninintink db bi bnatinnabed pound... 8.0 10.7 10.7 8.6 

ae tee Lala ign. esate ages eae 3.1 4.0 4.2 5.9 
' Prices for individual cities are combined with the 4 Average prices of milk delivered by dairies and 
ae of population weights. sold in grocery stores, weighted according to the 

’ Revised relative proportion distributed by each method. 
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TABLE 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined 


July and June 1937 and July 1936—Continued 





1937 
Article one Wem 
| July 13 | June 15? | June Ll 








Fruits and vegetables—Continued. 














| 
Fresh—Continued. | Cents Cents Cents 

EEE a ee lll 6. 2 9.4 9.3 
Ee ee ——— stalk 9.9 11.5 11.3 
RE a ae iden timangande head 7.8 7.7 7.9 
I te otal ee pound _ | 4.2 | 44 4. 
ES Sh PE ee ..do-_. 2.3 2.9 3. ( 
i ae ee a Ah eee ee 7.0 6.2 6. 2 
Sweetpotatoes.._........- PRC ex tes Boas se nao 6.4 6.1 6.1 

Canned: 

NIE en sete sak suns ngs pede Saeaniamuetieetion no. 24 can 19 5 19.3 19. F 

el a enieroenda ..do 21.9 21.9 22.3 

0 a Seca _—_ 22.9 22.7 22.9 
RE ones ee. .no. 2 can... 29.0 28.7 28. 3 
Beans, green........--. ae ee Soe do. 12. 4 | 12.4 | 12. § 
eR eee ae _..... 16-02. can 8.0 | 8.0 | 8.1 
PUI isniiinietis i Rdetii cn smepnginndiimmieatthatannamnint no. 2 can 13.1 | 13.0 | 13. 3 
ee eo 2 ERS. aed .<<00.. 16.3 16.3 16. 5 
EE ree eae. SE ee: ee do-. 9.4 9. 5 g.5 
— Ar Serre soeccceane tbe Oe. GOR... 8.1 8.2 8. 2 

Dried: 

0 Se ee I 17.0 | 17.3 17.5 
RR De es See et ee : , te 10. 6 | 10.5 10. 7 
0 TT ET TE eee Seapets: NG 10.2 10. 1 10. 2 

a eae Sate pound 9.9 | 9.9 9.9 

BS GPE a eae do... 12.0 | 12.1 12. 1 
» ET? Cte. §— “eel 10.8 | 10.9 10 

Beverages and chocolate: | 
:' Ee ee ne Ree . — 25 8 | 25.7 | 25.6 
Cai cna bik atid andes iaaeeiandadibiaiinne  —— 72.4 | 71.9 | 72.4 
ER ie I. "Seat Nie 8-02. can 10.5 10.5 | 10.5 
fee ae ee .8-0z. package 16.5 16. 4 | 17.1 
Fats and oils: 
, | » Sa ae See ee 17.1 17.1 13.2 
ee a ee eee ae do....| 15.8 15.9 15.9 
Pre OG. a ot cheeetibennonnnd do....} 22.1 22.0 22. 0 
OE Mh, ith wn ceneds ee ea ee : __pint_.| 25.4 25. 6 25.9 
a eee ees 2 4% pint. - 17.5 | 17.5 | 17.6 
gio EEE SS aa ee SS —h— i 18.8 | 18.9 | 19.3 
Sa SSE a a ae ae» do....| 19.9 | 19.9 20. 1 
Sugar and sweets: | 
0 EE a ae ee ee ee ae — oe 5.5 5.6 | 5. f 
Gag ae ST OE 14.6 | 14.7 14. 
a EO ee a — le 14. 5 14.5 | 14. ¢ 
I «... cdincndntilindiscehtniinecnsu pound..| 22.0 | 21.8 | 22. 2 
2 Revised. 3’ Unrevised. 














Details by Regions and Cities 


The decrease of 0.4 percent between June 15 and July 13 in the 
composite index for 51 cities resulted from lowered costs in 32 cities, 
increased costs in 17 cities, and no change for 2 cities. Food costs 
were lower in the six central and western areas and higher in the three 
areas along the Atlantic seaboard. The greatest decrease, 4.4 percent, 
was reported from Indianapolis and Louisville, with Peoria following 
with a decrease of 4.1 percent. Compared with the changes in costs 
for all cities combined, the cost of fruits and vegetables declined more 
in these cities while the cost of meats and dairy products advanced 
less. The increases were greatest in Jacksonville, 2.3 percent ; Mobile, 
2.0 percent; and Charleston, 1.8 percent, where the cost of fruits and 
vegetables advanced, contrary to the prevailing movement for the 
group. 

Indexes of retail costs of foods, by regions and cities, are shown 12 
table 3 for July and June 1937 and July of earlier years. 
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a. TaBLe 3.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Regions and Cities ! 
July and June 1937, and July 1936, 1935, 1933, 1932, and 1929 
ny [1923-25 = 100] 
Re, ——s l 
yi | 1937 | 1936 | 1935 1933 1932 1929 
- Region and city | : | 
ents July 13° | June 15 July 14 | July 16 | July 15 | July 15 | July 15 
9 United States...-...------- -----| 985.9) 86.3 , $40; 80.2 71.0 68.3 | 106.5 
1 Te gw England.......---.--------| 048 84.0| 82.9| 7&2| 71.6| 689| 106.4 
71 I pe en eee 2.2 81.3 81.4 | 77.8 70. 6 67.9 | 106, 1 
6.4 wor 9s ee 90. 1 90. 2 86.7 | 84. 0 73.6 72.3 106, 6 
Fall River.....--- PaaS 87. 1 87.1 | 83.7 | 79.5 71.7 66.9 106. 2 
12.7 Manchester. ........- *? 86.8 87.3 | 85.9 81.8 75.3 68.3 107. 4 
21.9 New Haven...--....---..-.| 89. 6 89. 3 86.8 82.0) 73.7 72.2 | 107. 2 
22 Portland, Maine- ......-.-- 86.8 86.9 84.3 80.5 | 74.0 70.3 110.6 
2 ProvidelGO..s.4<<s<--<0-00- 84.0 84.1) 821] 78.4] 71.7 67.8 | 106. 3 
widdle Atlantic............... | 86.2 8.9 | 842] 808] 710, 70.1) 1062 
1.7 ee heer | 84.7 87.3 | 86.0 | 81.5 | 72.7 69.7 108, 2 
15.8 a te 86.8 86.7 | 84.5 | 83.5 | 70. 7 73.8 | 104.9 
1.3 ie een | 85.0 83. 6 | 83.9 | 80.9 71.5 72.0 105, 2 
8.3 Philadelphia. ..............| 89. 4 89. 1 85.9 82. 0 70.6 69.6 | 106. 4 
; Pittsburgh. ................| 85. 6 85. 4 82. 1 78.0 68.5 65.2 107.7 
17.0 Ree nduccerecessxé 87.3 90. 1 86.4 80.8 73.5 69.0 108. 2 
4 rE eiinedince Sua ! 83. 2 as 84.5) 80.6 | 77.6) 7 4 66.9 107. 1 
<0 MME East North Central...........__- | e7.4| 88.7) 854/ 810) 72.2/ 68.7 109. 2 
(at aa aT 87.8 | 89. 0 84.7 80. 5 72.5 | 71.0 109. 5 
yo ek i eee 87.2 90. 5 90. 1 83.5 73.4 69.0 111.5 
Clavell ekinciececheccne 85.2 86.8 84.8 80, 2 71.8 67.0 107.0 
ae Columbus, Ohio... .....-- 85.3 86.9 89. 1 83. 1 73.8 | 68. 4 106. 8 
ot Rd a: Sl a a 89.1 89. 0 85. 2 80.9 } 69.7 | 65.3 109. 5 
a 86. 2 90. 2 | 86.1 | 78.9 74. 4 | 69.8 110.7 
“= SS eae | 91.0 92.9 87. 1 2.2 75.3 | 71.7 112.2 
i Se Se 86. 5 90. 1 86. 6 2.9 73.9 | 67.1 104. 8 
oars SpringGees Milas + «<.05.--. 86.9 | 87.0 ___(84.4 | _ 79.9 | 72.8 | 64.6 108. 5 
21.2 TP West North Central............. 0.7| 91.4) 882) 83.7) 73.2 66.3 108. 3 
<$ Kansas City..... ee caer | $8.4 91.3 87.5 80. 2 72.1| 65.4 106. 2 
IT! Minneapolis. - . - - . Sethel 93.7 94.2 91.9 86.3 76.3 | 68. 0 109. 0 
18 § okt RS 85. 1 87. 2 84. 6 81.5 69. 1 63.0 103.3 
, “yr” Sok Re 91.0 92.3 89.0 | 85.8 74.1 | 67.2 112.2 
5° ¥ om eapeeeeeien Tie SE Pam Shee fie 74.8 | 67.9 106, 5 
oy South Atlantic.................| 85.6| 8538] 834] 803| 68.5) 7.0| 104.9 
x a 84. 2 83. 5 81.2 77.0 67.2 | 65.1 | 106. 7 
nail J 89. 7 89. 0 87.0 85. 1 70. 4 | 69.8 | 105. 5 
Charleston, S. C.._.....--- 86. 2 84.7 83.4 78.3 66. 2 | 67.6 100. 0 
Ee 84. 2 82.3 82.3 76.9 65.9 61.8 100. 4 
|. os SSR 83.4 86. 0 82. 5 77.9 67.6 68. 6 109. 6 
tichmond...__..-- Rad tg « 80. 1 81.7 79. 2 75.2 65. 5 63.5 98. 8 
PRR 85.7 84.3 84.4 | 78.9 69.8 64.9 106. 1 
Washington, D. C__._____- 88. 2 87.1 85. 6 83.8 71.2 70.1 | 108. 2 
—— = | $F ——- (————— a 
the JM East South Central_...........-- 82.9 83.8| 81.0 76.4 67.9 62.3| 104.7 
Hes ea 80. 1 80, 2 76.8 io 63. 6 60.1 | 101.9 
») ——- ~ Seer 88.9 92.9 90.5 85. 5 76.6 | 66.0 | 109. 4 
osts ee 84.4 83.5 81.7 76.5 68.9 | 63.5 107. 2 
— Tk Ta eer 83. 2 81.6 _ 80.9 75.1 65.2] 62.5 103. 4 
ree West South Central.._____.._____ 82.0 82.3 80.9 78.2 67.3| 62.5 | 103.4 
ent eS aan 79.5 80. 4 78.3 77.5 66. 7 61.8 | 104. 4 
— on a 81.9 81.5 80.7 74.6 66. 1 59.8 101. 5 
"ing Little Rock. ..........-.-..- 82.5 82.7 80. 6 78.3 60.3 60. 2 102. 1 
© New Orleans....._....___-- 85.50 85.8 84.8 84.0 71.1 68.0 | 105. 0 
OStS HP Mountain.....................-- 90.0. 91.3 88.7 83.7 73.8 67.3 108. 2 
ore i a a 85. 1 85. 9 84.9 79. 1 69. 2 65.5 109. 9 
ss Re NOR SB 2.0 93.2 90. 7 85.6 75.5 69.8 107. 2 
ced Salt Lake City__._.-...-.-- 87.6 89.4) 86.1] 81.8 72.1| 63.7 109. 6 
vile i aes 82.3 83.6 79.6 76.3 | 69.0/ 66.0 102. 5 
Fl a 77.9 79.4 74.5 2.8 65. 1 61.0 99. 6 
and Portland, Oreg............- 88. 1 90. 0 84. 4 77.2 69. 1 7.7 105. 0 
San Francisco._-........... 84.3 85.9 83.3 79.6 72.6 70. 2 104. 6 
the Seale i ann... 87.4 86.5 83.0 78.1 71.3 69.6 104. 5 
: ' Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city prior to | for regions and for the United States with the use 
1 1 Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, weighted | of population weights. 
to represent total purchases, have been combined 
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The Bureau collects prices in 11 cities that cannot be included in th, 
food-cost indexes, since no prices are available for the base period 1993 
25. These cities were selected from areas formerly not adequate| 
represented in the food price-reporting service. 

Average prices for each of these cities for which the data were aya). 
able have been released since June 1935. Consumption weights haye 
been provided for these cities, making it possible to measure change 
in food costs from one period to another. Percentage changes in foo 
costs between June and July 1937 are shown in table 4 for 10 of these 
cities. 


y 


TaBLe 4.—Percentage Changes in Retail Food Costs for Specified Cities 
July 13, 1937, Compared with June 15, 1937 









































Percentage change July 13, 1937, compared with June 15, 19 
; res Cereals tctea | DeVer- 
Region and city - and Dairy _— ages Fats 
foods bakery | Meats | prod- Eggs bmn and and 
z prod- ucts tables choco- oils 
ucts + ican late 
West North Central: 
Cedar Rapids_.........- 4 —0.1 +-3.1 +-0.2 | +17.0 | —20.7 0 0.5 
TE OT —1.9 1.5 +-1.6 +1.7 | +10.3 | —15.1 +-.9 1.7 
OF citi nssinin-inimmniitivdiiien —3.2 +1.0 -+-4. | —.1 +9. 4 —17.9 +.2 +1. 6 
South Atlantic: 
Columbia, 8. C........- +1.8 —.1 +1.4 —.7 | +16.4 3.3 0 +1 
Winston-Salem ._....._- —3.8 —.4 +-.6 —.1 +9.0 } —13.3 0 +-, 2 
East South Central: 
Jackson, Miss-.........-- +1.8 +1.2 +1.0 2.5 +-4.4 4-2.7 +.5 
PON iacanuceuce.o) “29 —1.2 +-7.7 —.1 +5.3 | —15.9 —.6 3 
West South Central: 
0 7 ee a +. 6 0 +.6 —2.2 —.6 +-4.1 —.§ —, 2 
Oklahoma City.._...._- —2.6 —.3 +1.0 +1.9 +6.9 | —13.4 —.2 +.2 
Pacific: 
Ee —1.0 0 —1.3 +.8 +4.3 —4.0 —.3 —_§8 
AAAS 


COAL PRICES IN JUNE 1937 


RETAIL coal prices declined between March 15 and June 15, 1937, 
following their usual trend at this season of the year. The reduction 
was much greater for anthracite than it was for bituminous. 

The 2.1 percent decline in the average price of bituminous coal for 38 
cities combined lowered theindex from 88.6 percent of the October 1922- 
September 1925 average on March 15 to 86.8 percent on June 15. The 
current level of these prices is 3.2 percent above the average for July 15, 
1936, the pricing period which most nearly corresponds to 1 year ago. 

During the period from March to June 1937 the weighted average 
price of Pennsylvania anthracite in 25 cities combined dropped 10.8 
percent for stove size, 9.9 percent for chestnut, and 10.3 percent for 
pea. These prices are lower than they were 11 months ago, with 
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D the reductions of 7.7 percent for stove size, 4.9 percent for chestnut, and 
929. 3.2 percent for buckwheat. 

ately Retail prices of coal are collected quarterly from representative 
dealers in the 51 cities included in the retail food-price index. Quota- 
Vail. tions in each city are for the kinds of coal sold in considerable quantity 
for household use. The bituminous-coal price series covers 38 cities, 
noes 14 of which report on low-volatile or smokeless coal as well as high 
food volatile. ‘The Pennsylvania anthracite price series includes 25 cities. 
hese Average retail prices of Pennsylvania anthracite and bituminous 
coal in 51 of the larger cities of the United States are presented in 
table 5 for June and March 1937, and July 1936. 


have 


TaBLe 5.—Average Retail Prices of Coal in Large Cities Combined 
June and March 1937, and July 1936 





























a a Percentage 
Average retail price per es Seen change June 15, 
ton of 2,000 pounds ber 1925= 100 weet «eee 
Article oo 
1937 1936 1937 1936 1937 1936 
June 15} Mar. 15) July 15 | June 15 | Mar. 15) July 15| Mar. 15} July 15 
Bituminous coal (38 cities)........-_- $8.39 | $8.57 | $8.13 86. 8 88.6 84. 1 —2.1 +3. 2 
Pennsylvania anthracite (25 cities), 
new series: ! 

eS ar 10. 49 11. 75 11.36 74.5 83. 5 80.7 | —10.8 —7.7 
fh eee 10. 66 11. 82 11. 20 76.0 84.3 79. 8 —9.9 —4.9 
ee ae a eee 8. 83 9. 85 ly 2 CA Sees SR ee ee —10.3 —3.2 
Dh vccnackakdmsiniumen t fs i (Sew pee | cated | ie 




















1 Weighted average of city prices. (See Retail Prices, October 1936, p. 19.) 4 Insufficient data. 


Prices, 1929 to June 1937 


Retail coal prices were collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in the 51 cities covered by the retail food price series on the 15th of 
each month from June 1920 to July 1935. Quarterly collection was 
initiated in July 1935 and January, April, July, and October were 
selected as the months for pricing. In September 1936 the repre- 
sentative month for each quarter was shifted to March, June, Sep- 
tember, and December to conform with the change in the pricing 
cycle for the Bureau’s cost-of-living series. 

The average price of bituminous coal in 38 cities combined dropped 
13.6 percent from 1929 to 1933. After a sharp advance in 1934 the 
price rose gradually to a level in 1936 only 4.9 percent below the 
1929 average. The June 1937 price was 1.3 percent below June 1929; 
it was, however, higher than for any corresponding month since 1930. 
The trend of the weighted average prices of both stove and chestnut 
size Pennsylvania anthracite in 25 cities combined was downward 7 
from 1929 to 1936. These prices advanced slightly during 1936 but 
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made more than the usual seasonal decline in the second quart«r of 
1937. The June 1937 prices were 24.2 percent below June 192 
the stove size and 20.5 percent below for chestnut. 

Combined average prices and indexes for bituminous coal and 
Pennsylvania white-ash anthracite, stove and chestnut sizes, on the 
basis of annual averages from 1929 to 1936! and for the 15th of the 
indicated months from January 1936 to June 1937, are shown | 
table 6. 


f yy 


TABLE 6.—Average Retail Coal Prices and Indexes for Large Cities Combine. 
1929 to June 1937, Inclusive 


























Average price per ton of 2,000 pounds Index (Deteier em 
Iod = 
Date : ; Pennsylvania anthracite ; ; .| Pennsylvania anthr 
hemes eee (weighted avetegn. 25 Fee eeee wee (weighted averag: 
average, 38 oper) average, 38 orties 
cities) cities) EE 6 
Stove Chestnut Stove Che 
(enn! eee eraccage $8. 85 $14.14 $13. 70 91.5 100. 5 
a a 8, 83 14. 03 13. 66 91.3 99. 7 
ES East 8. 33 13. 68 13. 65 86. 2 97.1 
ee ee eee 7.71 12, 55 12, 45 79.7 89. 2 
ES Pee a eee 7. 65 12.12 11. 93 79. 1 86. 2 
BES Rees aE TS AS 8. 26 12. 18 11.92 85. 4 86. 6 
ate EI Ree aetna 18,29 111. 38 111.14 185.7 180.9 
te Sees Se 28.42 211.74 211.60 2 87.1 283.5 | i 
NE I ethaied 8. 58 12. 07 11.76 88. 7 85.8 | 
A pril__ pao 8. 57 11. 80 11. 61 88. 6 83.9 | 
I, el 8.13 11. 36 11. 20 84. 1 80.7 | 
September_-.____- 8. 31 11. 68 11. 62 | 85.9 83. 0 
December... _- 8. 53 11.80 11.81 | 88, 2 83.9 
1937: | 
a cl a 8. 57 11.75 11, 82 88. 6 83. 5 
_ SR abisibane 8. 39 10. 49 10. 66 86. 8 74. 5 | 

















1 Average of prices for January, April, July, and | 1 Average of prices for January, April, July, 
October. tember, and December. 


Details by Regions and Cities 


Bituminous coal.—During the 3-months’ interval ended June 1), 
1937, the retail price of high volatile bituminous coal declined in 
20 of the 38 cities included in the index. Higher prices were reported 
for 13 cities, principally in the northern and western sections of the 
country. The price of low volatile, or smokeless, coal was lower in 
all of the 14 cities which sell substantial quantities of this grade of 
coal. Average retail prices in each of the 38 cities for June and 
March 1937 and July 1936, are shown in table 7. 


1A study recently made by the Bureau to deter- | justify the work involved. For a descriptio: 
mine the effect of using seasonal weighting factors | the results of this study, see “Retail Prices, ! 
for combining retail-price data for coal into annual | 1937’’, published in pamphlet form by the Bur 
averages showed that the effects were too small to 
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Tape 7.—Average Retail Prices of Bituminous Coal Per Ton of 2,000 Pounds, by Cities 
June and March 1937, and July 1936 








Region, city, and grade 1937 _ 1936 Region, city, and grade |___——1987_— ss |_—«19886 
and size of coal June 15 | Mar. 15) July 15 and sizeofcoal __| June 15| Mar. 15) July 15 

Middle Atlantic: South Atlanitic—Contd. 

" pittsburgh: Charleston, S. C.: 

















Prepared sizes. . ...-- $4.61 | $4.70 $4. 21 | Prepared sizes__.-.--- $9.33 | $9.33 $9. 20 
Fast North Central: Jacksonville: 

Chicago: Prepared sizes_....--} 10.25 | 11.25 9. 81 
Prepared sizes: Norfolk: 





High volatile. ___-- 7.97 | 8.67 7.94 | Prepared sizes: 





Prepared sizes: Washington, D. C.: 


Low volatile_...._- 10. 23 11, 23 10. 39 | High volatile__---- 7. 50 7. 50 7. 50 
Run of mine: Low volatile_-_-_---. 8.75 9. 50 8. 93 
Low volatile....... 8.27 | 8.42 | 7.91 |} Run of mine: | 
Cincinnati: | 1} Low volatile_-_-_--- 7. 50 7. 50 7. 50 
Prepared sizes: Richmond: 
High volatile... -- 6.07 | 6.78 5.73 | Prepared sizes: 
Low volatile_._...- 7.91 8.71 7.73 High volatile._....| 7.58 | 7.92 7. 50 
Cleveland: | | Low volatile___..-_ 8. 51 9. 48 8. 83 
Prepared sizes: Run of mine: 
High volatile_..._-- 7. 23 6. 85 6.93 | Low volatile______- | 7.25 7. 50 7.15 
Low volatile_-.----.- 8. 84 9. 85 9. 21 Savannah: 
Columbus: Prepared sizes. __ -- | 19.45 | 19.21 19,24 
| 



































High volatile____- = 6. 02 6. 23 6. 10 Prepared sizes: 
Low volatile__-_----- 7.60 | 7.98 7.71 High volatile____-- 28.25 | 28.50 28. 50 
Detroit: Low volatile____-_-. 1210.22 | 210.87 | 210.37 
Prepared sizes: Run of mine: 
High volatile... --- 6.98 | 7.17 7.12 Low volatile_-_-_-_-- 28.13 | 28.00 28.00 
Low volatile. ---..-- | 8.36] 8.36] 8.13 || East South Central: 
Run of mine: || Birmingham: 
Low volatile_-.---- | hee | 7. 60 | 7.34 Prepared sizes-._..-- | 6.02 6. 59 6. 03 
Indianapolis: Louisville: 
Prepared sizes: | Prepared sizes: | 
High volatile - - ---- 6. 23 | 5.98 | 5. 82 High volatile__-_- 5. 64 5. 61 5. 41 
Low volatile. _-.--- 7.88 | 8.37 8.00 | Low volatile___.--- | 7.88] 8.00 7. 50 
Run of mine: Memphis: 
Low volatile_--...- 7.18| 7.28 7.21 Prepared sizes... .--- | 7.51] 7.49 6. 87 
Milwaukee: Mobile: | 
Prepared sizes: Prepared sizes... _-- | 8.45 9. 27 8. 21 
High volatile--...-- 8.42 | 8.67 8.30 || West South Central: | | 
Low volatile. ....-- 10.59 | 11.42] 10.72 || Dallas: | | 
Peoria: Prepared sizes_. . ---- | 10.29 | 10.29 10. 29 
Prepared sizes_. ...-- 7. 16 7.17 6. 98 Houston: 
Springfield, DL.: Prepared sizes__. --- 10. 93 11.71 11. 29 
Prepared sizes _....-- 4.19 4,31 3. 70 Little Rock: 
West North Central: Prepared sizes. --. (3) 8.35 7.94 
Kansas City: | New Orleans: 
Prepared sizes. ...-- | 6.12 5. 96 5. 53 Prepared sizes_.....-| 10.05 | 10.96 9. 60 
Minneapolis: | Mountain: 
Prepared sizes: Butte: 
High volatile_----- 10.86 | 10.65 10. 34 Prepared sizes_.. --- 10. 62 10. 05 10. 05 
Low volatile--__..-- 13. 18 13. 89 13. 23 Denver: 
Omaha: Prepared sizes__.---- 7.71 7. 36 7. 28 
Prepared sizes_ ------ 9. 00 8.97 8. 62 Salt Lake City: 
St. Louis: | Prepared sizes _- - ---- 7.22 | 6.73 | 6. 68 
Prepared sizes... -.--- 5. 26 5.47 5.19 || Pacific: 
St. Paul: Los Angeles: 
Prepared sizes: | Prepared sizes. __---. 16.61 | 16.74 16. 48 
High volatile. -.---. 10.69 | 10.51 10. 26 Portland, Oreg.: 
Low volatile__...-- i3.06 | 13.93 13. 29 Prepared sizes. - - --- 12.43 | 12.49 12.05 
South Atlantic: San Francisco: | 
Atlanta: Prepared sizes... ---- 16.06 | 16.14 15. 28 
Prepared sizes... ---- 6. 39 7.39 6. 41 Seattle: 
Baltimore: Prepared sizes_ ----- 10.46 | 10.08 9. 62 
Prepared sizes: 
Low volatile_-_-_-.-- 8. 56 9. 19 8. 56 
Run of mine: 
Low volatile__-_.--- mA 7 29 7.11 


























! All coal sold in Savannah is weighted by the city. 2 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
A charge of 10 cents per ton or half ton is made. This 3 No data. 
additional charge has been included in the above 


prices, 

Anthracite—Between March 15 and June 15 Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite prices for both stove and chestnut sizes declined in each of the 
25 cities included in this series. The reductions were most pronounced 
in cities along the Atlantic seaboard. Lower prices were reported for 
21 of the 23 cities in which pea size anthracite is sold. On the other 
hand the price of buckwheat size anthracite advanced in 11 of the 22 
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reporting cities as compared with reductions in 9 cities and no change 
in the remaining 2 

Retail prices of anthracite other than Pennsylvania are us 
Quotations for this kind of anthr 
however, were not sufficient to justify the publication of pric 
Average retail prices of Pennsylvania anthracite in ea 
the reporting cities for June and March 1937 and July 1936 are shown 


published for six western cities. 


June 15. 


in table 8. 
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TaBLeE 8.—Average Retail Prices of Anthracite Per Ton of 2,000 Pounds, by Cities 
June and March 1937, and July 1936 
PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE 
Region, city, and size | 1937 1936 || Region, city, aad size {_ 1937 
of coal June 15 | Mar. 15 | ‘July 1 5 || of coal \June 16 | Mar. r. 15 
New England: | Middle Atlantic—Con | 

Boston: Rochester—C ontinued. 
“Sa a = $12.00 | $13. 25 $12. 55 i, «See $9. 53 $9 
A 12. 00 13. 25 12. 55 || Buckwheat- 2201 ah 
C—O 10.75 | 11.45 11.00 ||} Scranton: 

Buckwheat. -...--...-.- 9. 53 Js 7 es | Stove —_ 7.13 7. 

Bridgeport Chestnut - - -- 7. 13 7.8 
aS 11.50} 12.50 12. 25 ea. . 5. 84 6. : 
Chestnut.........-- 11.50 | 12.50 12. 25 | Buckwheat..........; 4.90 4.7 
Se eee 10. 50 11. 00 11.13 East North Central: 
Buckwheat___....--- 9.00} 9.00 |........ | Chicago: 

Fall River a 4.03 | 115.5 
ae 13.00} 14.00] 13.00); Chestnut......... O83 | 1 15. 
Chestnut... ......-.. 12.75 | 13.75| 12.75 || Pea... woccece 2.73 | 1 13.¢ 
De iitcicatihitlreeinins 10.75 | 11.00} 10.75 Buckwheat... -. | 1.66) IL 
Buckwheat. _----___- 10.00 | 10.25 |... — 

Manchester tove......-.--.-----| 13. 13 13. 6 

tove 13. 50 14.33 14. 50 SCs onndccces 13. 13 13. 6 
- 2 aegie eeanemardiy ‘ aa ~ Detroit: 
+ ee 13. 50 14. 33 14. 50 Stov 11. 89 12 
SSCA 12.50} 1250] 12.83 eae ree] ia 
baiviens. | net ne... BE - «xem 10.65 | 10. 

New Haven: 3 ‘ares 29 ‘ 
ee ce | 12.00] 13.50| 12.75 |] yg quckyhee at... yp ty 
EE | 12.00 13. 50 12. 75 EES SE 12. 95 14. 
Pea_-- | 10.25) 11.50) 10.60 |} Chestnut 12.95 | 14 
Buckwheat... .....__| 9.25) 9.08 |.....-- TTT em 13. 

Portland, Maine: Buckwheat__...._._.___| 10.85 11. 
NER AE 12. 56 14. 00 13. 72 West North Central: 
ae 12. 56 14. 00 13. 75 Minneapolis: 
ag ah alll cil 11. 44 12. 50 12. 25 OSE oe CO 15 
Buckwheat.-_..._._-- 10. 50 2 0 Se 15. 05 15. § 

Providence: fhe 2 ee 13. 80 14. { 
0 FE ae ae 12. 90 14. 44 13. 75 Buckwheat.-........- 12. 94 12. § 
ee St elem 12.90 | 14.44 13. 75 St. Louis: 

SS 2 ae 11. 50 12. 19 11. 50 Dn ccibeowideneseal wan Te pee 
on Sievers 10. 00 3] ae aa 14. 26 | ! 14. 3¢ 
Middle Atlantic: a Eee eS ae 12. 58 | 112.; 

Buffalo: St. Paul: 

Ee ee 11. 25 12. 00 12. 15 0 SE ee 15. 05 15. § 
a 11.25 | 12.00 12. 00 Sas 15.05 | 15.¢ 
«Fee SSR 9.50} 10.08 9. 81 RS pe 13. 80 14. { 
Buckwheat......._-- 8. 40 LT a Buckwheat. ......_-- 12. 94 12. 

Newark: South Atlantic: 

SS ee 10.50 | 11.75 11. 30 Baltimore: 

ae 10.50 | 11.75 11. 05 Oe 9. 45 11. 08 
OS a 9. 21 10. 25 9. 30 EE ee 9. 45 10. &¢ 
Buckwheat.........- 8. 43 at... oes ee ie pa a a 7.95 8. 

New York: Buckwheat_.._.._._- 7. 35 7. 
i BS 10.37 | 11.88 11. 48 Norfolk: 
eee 10.37 | 11.83 11. 31 EE ee ae 11.75} 13. 

tas, ceciicibil latent 8. 90 10. 05 9. 31 — br deacdia tseakdidi 11. 75 13. ! 
Buckwheat..__...__- 7. 51 - | ee) fe SSS 10. 25 12. 

Philadelphia: nak wheat cee 9. 75 10. 
| PE eee 9.89 | 10.92 10. 21 Richmond: 
ee a 9. 89 10. 92 9. 96 Se 11. 75 13. 

o = Oe See le: ae tS ee 8. 45 9. 33 8. 46 SR eas 11. 75 13. 
Buckwheat eee 7. 69 ea Ti: Dna 10.50} 11. 

Pittsburgh: Buckwheat est BOECES 9.25 | 10. 
atin sidiatcimaitcnend 12.50} 12.88 12. 88 Washington, D. C.: 

Chestnut. .........-- 12. 56 12. 88 12. 88 BETS ee ee 211.30 | 213. 

Rochester SESS 211.30 | 213. 
SS ae ee 11.08 | 11.68 11. 69 ECT eae 29,80 | 211. 
OS SA 11.08 | 11.68 11. 51 Buckwheat....._..__._.| 28.80! 28.90 

1 Revised. 1 Per ton of 2,240 pounds. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN JULY 1937 



























LARGELY due to advancing prices of farm products and foods, the 
all-commodity index rose 0.8 percent during July. The advance 
practically offset the decrease of the past 2 months and brought the 
all-commodity index to 87.9 percent of the 1926 average. It is 9.2 
percent above the level for July a year ago. 

Besides farm products and foods, the hides and leather products, 
textile products, fuel and lighting materials, metals and metal products, 
chemicals and drugs, and housefurnishing goods groups also advanced. 
The building materials and miscellaneous commodity groups declined 
fractionally. 

Wholesale prices of finished products advanced sharply during July. 
Smaller increases were recorded in the raw materials and semimanu- 
factured commodities groups. 

The large group of “All commodities other than farm products” 
advanced 0.8 percent during the month, and ‘‘All commodities other 
than farm products and foods” rose 0.2 percent. 

A comparison of the July level of wholesale commodity prices with 
June 1937 and July 1936 is shown in table 1. 


Taste 1.—Comparison of Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices for July 1937 with June 
1937 and July 1936 

















[1926 = 100} 
, Change Change 
. a July June from a July from a 
Commodity group 1937 1937 | month | 1936 year 
ago ago 

Percent Percent 
Si ds nieneddanitdbiidiwmedad 87.9 7.2 +0.8 80. 5 +9.2 
a ere ar +) ee ee ee ee 
 cunenepenetuneneas 86. 2 84.7 +1.8 81.4 +5.9 
Hides and leather products..................----..-- 106. 7 106. 4 +.3 93.4 +14.2 
Nee ccousbibimedememene 78.3 78.2 +.1 70.5 +11.1 
Fuel and lighting materials... __- bi ss nbhiiubthdiad 78.1 77.5 +.8 76.2 +2.5 
Metals and metal products_............-..-..--..-.- 96.1 95.9 +.2 86.9 +10.6 
i.  enscaheninesonpetel 96.7 96. 9 —.2 86. 7 +11.5 
SRE S a 83.9 83.6 +.4 79.4 +5.7 
Housefurnishing goods........................-.....- 89.7 89.5 +.2 81.2 +10.5 
oo dein cwndibdbeboocasth 79.0 79.4 —.5 71.0 +11.3 
ee das aon 86.5 86. 1 +.5 79.8 +8.4 
Semimanufactured articles................-....-....- 87.0 86.8 +.2 75.2 +15.7 
| ER Pa ae 88.8 87.7 +1.3 81.6 +8.8 
All commodities other than farm products----....... 87.5 86.8 +.8 80. 3 +9.0 
All commodities other than farm products and foods-- 86.3 86.1 +.2 79.5 +8.6 
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Wholesale Price Level in July 
















prod 
decli 


Following the decline of the past two months, wholesale commodity 
were 


prices advanced 0.8 percent during July to within a fraction of a poip; 
of the year’s high, reached in April. The advance brought t| 
commodity index of 784 price series to 87.9 percent of the 1926 a 

The increase in commodity prices was quite general. The i 
for 8 of the 10 major groups advanced during the month interya| 
These were farm products, foods, hides and leather products, textilp 
products, fuel and lighting materials, metals and metal products 
chemicals and drugs, and housefurnishing goods. Building materials 
and miscellaneous commodities declined slightly. The index for exc}; 
group was higher than in July of last year. The increases rance( 
from 2.5 percent for fuel and lighting materials to 14.2 percen| 
hides and leather products. 

Fluctuations within the major commodity groups which influ 
the movement of the all-commodity index during July are show 
table 2. 


mutt 
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fuel 
TaBLeE 2.—Number of Items Changing in Price from June to July 1937 price 
T 
Commodity group | Increases | Decreases Ni rg sha r 
ferti 
OEE NS SIO FeO OO del aaiin Mase 173 | 149 r 
—————————— ~ p , Ci 
Farm products. __.........__- SR Tee Os Aes Lose 23 | 36 
RS a a 5 Sie SPS? Se oe Se | 56 31 for { 
Hides and leather products. _............... PRM SS a 6 | s 
oo | cnc nmaeieannonabaeesnin ee we 15 | 34 A 
rr Ln gucatine amneodembemnue 11 | 4 the | 
| | 1e 
Metals and metal products_-__......_.-_- Le | 11 | 4 
Building materials........_.__- | ES TOE ST AL 12 | 15 | sale 
EEE VER A AIA TE 21 3 ’ 
SE REIT ES IEE I 7 | 3 | prot 
Miscellaneous. - -_- ST ee ae ee Oe ay oe 11 | ll 





Nonagricultural commodity prices, as measured by the index for 
“All commodities other than farm products’’, advanced 0.8 percent 
from the June level. The July index, 87.5, was 9 percent above the 
level of a year ago. The index for “‘All commodities other than farm 
products and foods’, which measures the movement in prices 0! 
industrial commodities, advanced 0.2 percent to 86.3, and was 8.6 
percent above July of last year. 

Following a steady decline since March, wholesale prices of ra\ 
materials rose 0.5 percent during July to a point 8.4 percent above a 
year ago. Although prices of semimanufactured articles increased 
only 0.2 percent during the month, they were 15.7 percent above the 
corresponding level of a year ago. The finished products group 
continued to advance. The increase of 1.3 percent brought the 
group index, 88.8, to the highest point reached since May 1930. 

The largest group increase, 1.8 percent, was recorded in foods. 
Meats advanced 8.2 percent, dairy products 6.1 percent, and cereal 
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products 2.1 percent. Fruits and vegetables, on the other hand, 
declined 15.7 percent. Individual food items for which higher prices 
were reported were butter, cheese, wheat flour, cured and fresh beef, 
mutton, bacon, cured and fresh pork, veal, and canned red salmon. 
Quotations were lower for rye flour, oatmeal, rice, prunes, bananas, 
string beans, tomatoes, copra, jelly, peanut butter, salt, and vegetable 
ails. The July food index, 86.2, was 5.9 percent above a year ago. 
Wholesale market prices of farm products rose 0.9 percent during 
July, due to a 6.8-percent increase in livestock and poultry prices. 
Higher prices were reported for wheat, calves, steers, hogs, live 
poultry, eggs, fresh milk, flaxseed, and onions. Grains declined 0.5 
percent, reflecting lower prices for oats and rye. Quotations on 
lambs, wethers, apples, lemons, oranges, hay, hops, dried beans, and 
potatoes also were lower. The July farm products index, 89.3, was 
9.8 percent above that for July 1936. 

Seasonal advances in prices of anthracite, together with rising 
prices for bituminous coal, gas and petroleum products, caused the 
fuel and lighting materials group index to rise 0.8 percent. Average 
prices for coke were slightly lower. 

The chemicals and drugs group increased 0.4 percent as a result of 
sharp inereases in wholesale prices of fertilizer materials and mixed 
fertilizers together with a minor advance in drugs and pharmaceutical 
prices. Chemicals declined fractionlay because of weakening prices 
for fats and oils. 

A 1.4-percent increase in average prices of hides and skins caused 
the hides and leather products group index to rise 0.3 percent. Whole- 
sale prices of shoes and leather declined slightly, and other leather 
products such as gloves, belting, luggage, and harness remained firm. 
The index for the metals and metal products group advanced 0.2 
percent during the month, due to higher prices for agricultural imple- 
ments, iron and steel, and nonferrous metals. Higher prices were 
reported for scrap steel, zinc sheets, pig tin, pumps, and planes. 
Solder and wood screws declined. Motor vehicles and plumbing and 
heating fixtures remained steady. 

Advancing prices for china tableware caused the housefurnishing 
goods index to advance 0.2 percent. The index for the group, 89.7, 
was the highest since November 1930. 

The textile products group rose 0.1 percent because of higher prices 
for clothing, knit goods, silk and rayon, woolen and worsted goods, 
and cotton thread. Cotton goods prices continued to decline. 
Wholesale prices of crude rubber declined 3.4 percent. Paper and 
pulp fell 0.6 percent, and cattle feed decreased 0.3 percent. Average 
wholesale prices for automobile tires and tubes were steady. 

In the building materials group advances of 0.4 percent in both 
brick and tile and paint materials were more than offset by a decline 
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of 1.2 percent in lumber, causing the group index to decres 
Prices for shellac and millwork items also were lowe; 
changes were reported in prices for cement and structural stee| 

Index numbers for the groups and subgroups of commodities { 
1930 to 19: 


percent. 
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July and June 1937 and for July of each year, 
shown in table 3. 


TaBLe 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Com: 


[1926 = 100] 
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No 
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Group and subgroup | July July 
a | 1937 | 1937 | 1936 
pO SEE a ee ee .....| 87.9 | 87.2 | 80.5 
ol ERIE RES ES ee ey are ee 89.3 | 88.5 | 81.3 
a ee ee See ee 105.2 {105.7 | 88.9 
Livestock and poultry.................. 1105.0 | 98.3 | 82.0 
Other farm products. ............<...- wacel tha § ae 1 ee 
ee ee See eee 86.2 | 84.7 | 81.4 
Dairy products eae ae secbsdscdal Gee 1 eae Tee 
J) (0 Sere eee 92.3 | 90.4 | 84.4 
Fruits and vegetables.-.-.................- | 71.2 | 84.5 | 79.7 
EMER eee 106.0 | 98.0 | 84.9 
gE ERNE 2s ee eee 74.6 | 74.3 | 73.4 
Hides and leather products... _............._-- 106.7 |106.4 | 93.4 
0 Ee 107.4 |107.5 | 99.3 
EE ee ae ee! 116.2 {114.6 | 87.8 
OO ne ey | 98.7 | 98.8 | 83.0 
Other leather products................... 102.7 |102.3 | 95.4 
pl ERIS ears eee | 78.3 | 78.2 | 70.5 
0 EE 90.1 | 89.1 | 80.7 
SPR MBG Mal 98) eee | 86.8 | 89.7 | 78.7 
Knit goods. ....-.-- sca heetniaesetedaninaisinnied | 64.8 | 646 | 59.3 
Silk and rayon__._-. en © Fo ra FC 
Woolen and worsted goods_.........-.--_. 94.4 | 93.2 | 82.0 
Other textile products --...............-- | 69.3 | 67.5 | 66.8 | 
Fuel and lighting materials. ................_- | 78.1 | 77.5 | 76. 2 
Anthracite__._- SS a oa a So | 76.6 | 74.5 78.5 
EP OUND. oscccdccctcnntssatissects | 98.6 | 98.5 | 96.0 
Ee ee 104.9 {105.0 | 93.7 
CURE nko clasdcassadecksdwvesas | (1) | 79.5 | 83.4 
ee ee (1) 84.2 | 87.9 
Petroleum products....................... | 61.8 61.5 | 58.1 
Metals and metal products- --_----.-- ree LE | 96.1 | 95.9 | 86.9 
Agricultural implements-_-_.......-......_- | 94.2 | 94.1 | 942 
St SE nncacastihnccccnwhatcctces ete 99.8 | 99.7 | 87.6 
ELIT A, 93.7 | 93.7 | 92.9 
Nonferrous metals. __-___- apt MERE EEO | 92.7 | 91.9 | 70.4 
Plumbing and heating_-.._..-_- Le a 78.7 | 78.7 | 76.5 
| 
Ee ee a | 96.7 | 96.9 | 86.7 
 . | een £ yee 
REE SSS. © ee See me ee 95.5 | 95.5 | 95.5 
EE Sere ee en ce haliinncutweéa wate 101.3 |102.2 | 83.7 
Paint and paint ES 83.9 | 83.6 | 80 4 
Plumbing and heating.................._- 78.7 | 78.7 | 76.5 
NS Ge ETE A a ee 1114.9 |114.9 | 97.1 
Other building materials__...............- (101.0 (101.1 | 90.2 
| 
EN ip eA Te | 83.9 | 83.6 | 79.4 
SEE ES a 2 ees 89.9 | 90.1 | 85.9 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals. __....______- 78.2 | 78.0 | 730 
EE ES EE ee 71 3 | 70 5 | 65.2 
ig Ahh TE BANS a Se OE ..-| 742 | 72.3 | 68.7 
Housrefurnishing goods..................-.-.-- 89.7 | 89.5 | 81.2 
ES ET Se Se 92.6 | 92.5 | 85.1 
Pdncedeeten ces tbessicconetsdkesce 86.8 86.6 | 77.2 


1 Data not yet available. 
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July 
1933 1932 
68.9 | 64.5 
60 ] 47 QY 
73.4 | 36.7 
47.4 | 54.1 
63.7 | 48.4 
65 5 | 60. +) 
66.1 | 58.2 
83.3 | 65.7 
75.6 | 59.7 
50.8 | 62.0 
63.7 | 58.5 
| 86.3 | 68. 6 
88.3 | 84.4 
88.7 | 33.5 
78.0 | 60.0 
80.0 | 83.7 
68.0 | 51.5 
70.6 | 60.9 
80.2 | 50.0 
55.2 | 47.8 
37.9 | 26 2 
| 72.3 53. 6 
76.7 | 66.5 
65.3 | 72.3 
77.9 | 84.5 
81.0 | 81.6 
76.0 | 76.3 
89.4 |105.8 
100. 2 |108. 2 
41.3 | 49.7 
80. 6 | 79.2 
83.0 | 84.9 
77.7 | 77.2 
90.4 | 95.3 
67.6 | 47.0 
69.4 | 67.1 
79.5 | 69.7 
78.2 | 75.9 
88.2 | 77.3 
75.9 | 56.9 
77.9 | 66.8 
69.4 | 67.1 
81.7 | 81.7 
83.3 | 77.9 
73.2 | 73.0 
80.3 | 78.9 
56.8 | 57.6 
68.6 | 66.8 
63.3 | 68.8 
74.8 | 74.0 
75.1 | 75.1 
74.6 | 73.0 
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9 Taste 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of 
\ i Commodities—Continued 
NO 
[1926 = 100] 
for July June | July | July | July | July | July | July | July 
m Group and subgroup 1937 | 1937 | 1936 | 1935 | 1934 | 1933 | 1932 | 1931 | 1930 
aie 
Sins itigcecgcceseenqcenncnescescescel 79.0 | 79.4 | 71.0 | 67.7 | 69.9 | 64.0 | 64.3 | 69.7 | 76.6 
at Automobile Gres and tubes. .......<.....- | 56 4 | 56.4 | 47.5 | 45.0 | 44.6 41.4 | 40.1 | 46.0 50.1 
itles es eewe etree aman .-|116.5 |116.9 |107.9 | 78.6 | 88.8 | 82.4 | 42.2 | 55.8 94.8 
Paper SE ES re yee roe aces) 04.3 | OE.0 80.6 | 79.7 | 82.4 | 78.1 | 76.2 | 80.6 85.4 
Rubber, crude...........__-- _ _..-| 39.6 | 41.0 | 34.3 | 25.0 | 29.9 | 16.3] 6.1 | 13.2 | 23.6 
a, Other miscellaneous. -.................. -| 85.7 | 85.8 | 80.8 | 80.1 | 82.3 | 76.3 | 84.5 | 88. 6 94.5 
lu ee ee es 86.5 | 86.1 | 79.8 | 75.8 | 68.3 | 61.8 | 54.7 | 64.3 81.1 
Semimanufactured articles___............-..-- 87.0 | 86.8 | 75.2 | 72.8 | 72.7 | 69.1 | 55.5 | 69.3 79,8 
Sls iincccdacacccccesccceseses | 88.8 | 87.7 | 81.6 | 82.0 | 78.2 | 72.2 | 70.5 | 76.1 | 86.6 
All commodities other than farm products. __- 87.5 | 86.8 | 80.3 | 79.8 | 76.9 | 70.7 | 68.0 | 73.5 | 84.6 
Allcommodities other than farm products and 
nin mam hnodrtal eben angie 86.3 | 86.1 | 79.5 | 78.0 | 78.4 | 72.2 | 69.7 | 73.9 84.5 





Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Commodity Groups 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups, by years 
from 1926 to 1936, inclusive, and by months from January 1936 to 
July 1937, inclusive, are shown in table 4. 


TaBLe 4.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Groups of Commodities 



































[1926 = 100] 
| | 
| ; ale | 
| Ferm om Tex- | Fuel wa Build-|Chem — Mis- All 
Year and month prod- | Foods |leather oe Rod | metal ng — nish- | pron nnodi. 
ucts prod- | Prod: | light | prod- | ™Ale| 2d. | tng | lane | modt- 
ucts ucts goods | 
(Ea 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 190.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 
«eee | 99.4] 967] 107.7] 95.6 | 883] 963] 94.7] 968] 97.5] 91.0 95. 4 
Na ea 105.9 | 101.0 | 121.4] 95.5] 84.3] 97.0] 941] 95.6] 95.1] 85.4 96. 7 
FE | 104.9} 99.9 | 109.1 | 90.4] 83.0 | 100.5] 95.4] 942] 943] 82.6 95.3 
et leeaeiaae | 88.3 | 90.5 | 100.0] 80.3) 78.5] 92.1] 89.9} 89.1 | 92.7] 77.7 86. 4 
1931_...- | 64.8! 746] 86.1] 66.3] 67.5] 84.5] 79.2! 79.3] 84.9] 69.8 73.0 
aa 48.2! 61.0| 729| 549] 70.3| 80.2] 71.4| 73.5] 75.11) 64.4 64.8 
ON | 51.4] 60.5] 80.9] 648] 663] 79.8]! 77.0] 72.6] 75.8] 625 65.9 
ls a TR 65.3 | 70.5 | 86.6] 72.9] 73.3] 869] 86.2] 75.9] 81.5]! 69.7 74.9 
a | 788] 83.7] 896] 70.9] 73.5] 864] 85.3] 80.5| 80.6/| 68.3 80.0 
a | $0.9 | 82.1] 95.4] 71.5] 76.2] 87.0] 86.7] 80.4| 81.7| 70.5 80.8 
months 
1936: 
wl ge 78. 2 83. 5 97.1 71.7 75. 1 86. 7 85. 7 80. 5 81.4 67.8 80. 6 
February.....| 79.5 | 83.2] 96.1] 71.0| 76.1] 86.7| 85.5] 80.1] 81.5] 68.1 80. 6 
March........| 76.5] 801] 949] 70.8| 76.2] 86.6] 85.3| 79.3] 81.4] 683 79.6 
a... | 79! 802] 946!| 702) 764| 866! 857! 725] 815) 6861 797 
EES 752| 78.0] 940] 698] 76.0] 86.3] 85.8] 77.7] 81.5] 69.2 78.6 
EL aos oo 78.1 | 79.9] 93.8] 69.7| 76.1] 862] 85.8] 78.0] 81.4] 69.7 79.2 
| 81.3] 81.4] 93.4] 70.5] 762] 86.9| 86.7 79.4 | 81.2] 71.0 80. 5 
August. ..._.- 83.8 | 83.1] 93.6] 70.9| 76.3) 87.1| 86.9}| 79.8) 81.4] 71.5 81.6 
September._.| 84.0 | 83.3 | 94.6] 70.9| 76.1) 868 7.1] 81.7] 81.7] 71.3 81.6 
October. .___. 84.0} 82.6) 95.6] 71.6| 76.8] 869 7.3} 822] 820] 71.5 81.5 
November....| 85.1 | 83.9! 970] 735! 768] 879] 87.7] 82.5] 823] 73.4 82. 4 
ne --- 88.5 | 85.5 | 99.7| 763)! 765) 89.6) 89.5] 85.3] 83.2] 745 84. 2 
January.....- 91 3 71] 101.7] 77.5) 766) 9.9) 913] 87.7] 86.5) 76.2 85.9 
February....{ 914] 87.0| 1027] 77.5] 768] 91.7| 93.3]! 87.8] 87.9] 77.3 86.3 
March...._.- 94.1 87.5 | 104.2] 78.3 76.2} 96.0 | 95.9] 87.5] 884 79. 5 87.8 
April... 922/ 855)| 1063] 79.5| 768| 965| 96.7| 86.9] 89.0| 81.1] 880 
aaa 898 | 84.2] 106.7] 787) 77.2| 958 7.2| 84.5] 893] 80.5 87 4 
June... .____- 88 5| 84.7] 106.4] 78.2] 77.5] 95.9! 96.9 83.6 | 89.5! 79.4 87.2 
RT 89.3 86.2] 106.7| 78.3 | 78.1| 96.1 96. 7 | 83.9 | 89.7] 79.0 87.9 
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The price trend since 1926 is shown in table 5 for the following 
groups of commodities: Raw materials, semimanufactured arti 
finished products, commodities other than farm products, and . 
modities other than those designated as farm products and foods 
All commodities, with the exception of those included in the groiips 
of farm products and foods, have been included in the group of 
“All commodities other than farm products and foods.” The lis; 
of commodities included under the designations “Raw materi: 
‘“Semimanufactured articles”, and ‘Finished products” was give 
the October 1934 issue of the Wholesale Prices pamphlet. 


TaBLe 5.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Special Groups of Commoditics 


















































[1926= 100] 
l |} All || 
| All | com- | | All 
ae com- | mod- cos? com- 
am mod-| ities || rd os | ened 
aw | Man-| F 'D- | ities | other || Raw | ™an-) Fin- | ities 
Year and month mate-| (tac, ee other) than || Year and month mate-| [ufae. —— other 
rials aa Pp . | than | farm rials |“UTC@ | Prod) than 
- | ucts | farm | prod- || arti- | ucts | farm 
cles | prod-| ucts cles prod 
| ucts | and ucts 
foods || 
alge bar 100.0 |100.0 |100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 || 1936—Continued. | 
eee 96.5 | 94.3 | 95.0 | 94.6] 94.0 || June..........] 77.6 | 73.9 | 80.7 | 79.4 
1928. 99.1 | 94.5 | 95.9 | 94.8] 92.9} | 
Se 7.5 | 93.9 | 94.5 | 93.3 91.6 ] July .-| 79.8 | 75.2 | 81.6 | 80.3 
_ eaear- 84.3 | 81.8 | 88.0 | 85.9 | 85.2 | August ..| 81.5 | 75.6 | 82.4 | 80.9 
TE 65.6 | 69.0 | 77.0 | 74.6 75.0 || September_...| 81.8 | 75.9 | 82.3 | 80.9 
October. .....| 82.1 | 76.2 | 82.0 | 80.9 
is ndecseicsane 55.1 | 59.3 | 70.3 | 68.3 | 70.2 November-....| 83.1 | 78.6 | 82.6 | 81.7 
__ Saas 56.5 | 65.4 | 70.5 | 69.0 71.2 December-....| 85.6 | 82.3 | 83.8 | 83.1 
_ , QSL peer 68.6 | 72.8 | 78.2 | 76.9 | 78.4 || 1937: 
1935_ .-| 77.1 | 73.6 | 82.2 | 80.2| 77.9||  January_..-.. 88.1 | 85.4 | 84.9 | 84.6 
SG ie tee nits tatidl 79.9 | 75.9 | 82.0 | 80.7 79. 6 | February.....| 88.2 | 85.5 | 85.4 | 85.0 | 
1936: 1 March._.._.__| 90.1 | 89.6 | 86.4 | 86.3 
January ....-. 78.1 | 74.8 | 82.4 | 80.9 | 78.8 || April. ..-| 88.7 | 89.5 | 87.4 | 86.9 
February----- 79.1 | 74.6 | 82.2 | 80.7 | 79.0 | May.........| 87.1 | 87.5 | 87.5 | 86.7 
Mareh........ 77.4 | 74.4 | 81.3 | 80.2 78.9 June ..-.--| 86.1 | 86.8 | 87.7 | 86.8 
ap ll 77.0 | 74.5 | 81.6 | 80.1] 78.9 | 
a Ce 75.8 | 74.1 | 80.5 | 79.2] 78.8 a. oe 2 ee 2 £68 | $7 
Weekly Fluctuations 











Wholesale commodity prices rose steadily during the first half of 
July due principally to sharp increases in market prices of farm 
products and foods together with smaller increases in hides and leather 
products, fuel and lighting materials, housefurnishing goods, and 
miscellaneous commodities. As a result of weakening prices for agri- 
cultural commodities during the latter part of July, the all-commodity 
index declined fractionally. 

During the period June 26 to July 31, wholesale food prices » 
vanced 2.5 percent; housefurnishing goods, 1.9 percent; and hides 
and leather products, 1.5 percent. The textile products, fuel and 
lighting materials, metals and metal products, and chemicals and 
drugs groups recorded smaller increases. Farm products declined 
0.8 percent; miscellaneous commodities, 0.5 percent; and building 
materials, 0.2 percent from June 26 to July 31. 
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Variations in prices in the major group classifications during July 
are shown by the weekly index numbers in table 6. The percentage 
























































) 
- changes from week to week in the groups are given in table 7. 
TanLteE 6.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Commodity Groups, June 
8 and July 1937 
yf 
(1926= 100) 
, 7 | | | 
f | July | July | July | July | July | June bens | June | June 
Commodity group 31, 24, 17, 10, 3, 26, m™ | tm 4 & 
n 1937 | 1937 | 1937 | 1937 | 1937 | 1937 | 1937 | 1937 1937 
am cet cick: -usenndanenddnaatinan | 87.5 | 87.5 | 87.8 | 87.7 | 87.2 | 86.7 | 86.5 | 86.7 | 87.1 
| —_—_ |_O————— — — ——<— 
Farm products...............-- Jbcdcde nce! _..| 87.7 | 88.4 | 91.1 | 90.5 | 89.7 | 88.4 | 87.4 | 88.0 | 89.3 
OE 2 EO OT TT | 86.5 | 86.0 | 86.1 | 86.8 | 85.3 | 84.4 | 84.0] 84.5) 84.8 
Hides and leather products---..............-- 108.4 |107.6 |107.6 |106. 4 | 106. 6 |106.8 |107.2 |107.6 | 107.6 
a Tiel Sk duit dathicn~dtenonmeasiadinie 77.6 | 77.9 77.7 | 77.9 77.4 | 77.4 | 77.3 | 77.4) 77.6 
Fuel and lighting materials --..............--.- 78.8 | 78.6 | 78.4 | 78.3 | 78.1 | 78.2 | 78.1) 78.1) 78.2 
| | 
Metals and metal products. -...............-.. 95.4 | 95.4 | 95.3 | 95.3 | 95.1 | 95.1 | 95.1 | 95.1 95.1 
Sa ee ee ee 96.7 | 96.8 | 96.8 96.9 | 96.9 | 96.9 | 97.0 | 97.0 97.0 
Ce Rnnndk nccéccncbseh acodnte 83.6 | 83.8 | 83.4 | 83.0 | 83.1 | 83.0 | 83.5 | 83.4 83.3 
Housefurnishing goods.. sedis seta cb iasoass 92.7 | 91.6 | 91.6 91.3 | 91.0 | 91.0 | 91.0 | 91.0 91.0 
ak dcoccdactsaacedbnat Se cesta 78.2 | 79.2 | 79.2) 78.9 | 78.8 | 78.6 | 79.2 | 79.4] 80.0 
ily Ge Dine cccékancantesacemarinwn 85.3 | 85.7 | 37.3 | 86.9 | 86.5 | 85.8 | 85.3 | 85.6 86.5 
Semimanufactured articles................-- -| 86.7 | 86.9 | 87.0 | 86.8 | 86.5 | 86.5 | 86.6 | 86.8] 86.9 
lie ea IR RS es 89.1 | 88.9 | 88.6 88.6 | 88. ( | 87.5 | 87.5 | 87.6 87.8 
All commodities other than farm products____| 87.5 | 87.4 | 87.2 | 87.1 | 86. 4 | 86.3 | 86.4 | 86.4 86. 6 
g All commodities other than farm products and 
WE OF I Pe LETT 86.2 | 86.3 | 86.2 | 86.1 | 85. 9 | 85.9 | 85.9 | 86.0) 86.2 

















TaBLe 7.—Weekly Changes (Percent) During July 1937 by Groups of Commodities 





| 
| Percentage change from— 





Commodity group June 26 | July 24 | July 17 | July 10 | July 3 | June 26 














to | to to to to = 
July 31 | July 31 | July 24 | July 17 jFaly - July 3 
| | 
a: Bn indented ctctce-cusstahoberaien +0.9 | 0 | —0.3 0.1 |_ +0. 6 | +0. 6 
ae Ao ane —.8 —.8| —3.0 +.7 +.9 +1.5 
Se a aes eee ee +2. 5 +.6 —.1 —.8 +1.8 +1.1 
Hides and leather products... -......................-- +1.5 +.7 0 +1.1 —.2 —.2 
f A IS: earns: ae +.3 —.4) +.3 —,3 +.6 0 
Fuel and lighting materials._.................. iy +.8 +.3 +.3 +.1 +.3 —.1 
Metals and metal products... ........................ +.3 0 +.1 0 +.2 0 
r en ccterennacoapecetecotentiinesaces —.2 —.1 0 -.1 0 0 
inal ws smi aedtibneaes +.7 —.2 +.5 +.5 —.1 +.1 
| Housefurnishing SL MRR Se ee +1.9 | +1.2 0 +.3 +.3 0 
(we I I ee —.5| —13 0 +.4 +.1 +.3 
TES SE Te Eee ae ae eae —.6 -.5| —L8 +.5 +.5 +.8 
"4 Semimanufactured articles... ................-.---.--- +.2 —.2 —.1 +.2 +.3 0 
tn ET ti SL A CN IIE +1.8 +.2 +.3 0 +.7 +.6 
All commodities other than farm a +1.4 +.1 +.2 +.1 +.6 +.3 
All commodities other than farm products and foods. - +.3 --.1 +.1 +.1 +.2 0 
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Monthly Average Wholesale Prices and Index Numbers of Indi. 


vidual Commodities 


The table showing monthly average wholesale prices and index 
numbers of individual commodities formerly appearing in the Whole- 
sale Price pamphlet is now published semiannually instead of monthly. 
The June 1937 issue showed the average for the year 1936 and infor- 
mation for the first 6 months of 1937. The monthly figures wil! be 


furnished upon request. 
PRPC OOS 


WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


IN TABLE 8 index numbers of wholesale prices of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the United States Department of Labor, and those 
in certain foreign countries, have been brought together in order that 
the trend of prices in the several countries may be compared. The 
base periods here shown are those appearing in the original sources 
from which the information has been drawn. In certain countries 
the base is the year 1913 or some other pre-war period. Only general 
comparisons can be made from these figures, since, in addition to 
differences in the base periods and the kind and number of articles 
included, there are important differences in the composition of the 
index numbers themselves. Indexes are shown for the years 1926-36, 
inclusive, and by months from January 1935 through July 1937. 
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Taste 8.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the United States and in Foreign 















































































Countries 
, United | Argen- Aus- hii Bel- Bul- . ‘hile : 
ex UY ----------- States tina tralia Austria gium garia Canada| Chile China 
le- _ 
ly National Min- 
y. Bureau | Bank, sur” Ba Federal | ‘Stty General Domin- | Goneral National 
T- of Bureau | census | Statis- of Statis- ion Statis- |! ariff 
omputing ageney.| Labor | of Eco- Laan | ae Labor | *¢:.01 Bureau |} ~;;.; |Commis- 
Sta- nomic and tical and tical of Sta- tical sion 
be tok Sta- Bureau “aan Bureau tce:ng | DUFeaU lap ot: 
tistics Re- tistics Social tistics Shanghai 
search Welfare 
January- April 
we 1926 1926 1911 June | 445i 1926 1926 1913 1926 
se period...... “| (100) (100) (1,000) 1914 106 (100) (100) (100) (100) 
D | (100) (100) 
wie i a , . -aper) | (Gold) " . Silve 
Commodities. ._.-_- 784 105 92 47 (I +6 r)| ¢ BB 1) 567 ! (Paper) ( ah 
{) _— eee s ey oe as 
se MB 19%._...----- .| 100.0} 100.0] 1,832 123 | 744} 100.0| 100.0 |_._..__-- 100. 0 
ee 95. 4 98. 1 1, 817 133 847 | 102.4 ee 104. 4 
i lc ee | 96.7 | 98. 5 1, 792 130 | 843 | 109.8 96.4 | 195.5 101.7 
: aeedinines we 95.3 96.4 1, 803 130 851 | 117.0 95.6} 192.4 104. 5 
160 HE Wihcuseee 86. 4 92. 2 1, 596 117 744 | 94. 6 86. 6 166. 9 114.8 
: , | 73.0 89.0/ 1,428 108 626; 79.1 72.1 152. 2 126. 7 
pain ~=-} 64.8 89. 5 1,411 112 | 532 | 70.3 | 66.7 230. 4 112.4 
SB EH Biche... 65. 9 86. 6 1, 409 108 501 | 61.8 | 67.1 346. 0 103. 8 
74.9 | 98.2 1, 471 110 473 63. 6 71.6 343. 6 97.1 
in it RES | §6©g0.0} 97.0 1, 469 110 537 65. 1 72.1 343.3 96. 4 
| Me 80.8 Mae 1, 543 109 588 67.5 1 lla 108. 5 
() 
1935 | 
January.......-.__| 78.8 | 97.7 1, 459 110 | 472 | 64. 5 71.4 346. 7 99. 4 
ie February.......-..| 79. 5 | 96.8 1, 451 109 466 | 64.3 | 71.9 340. 3 99.9 
i si ee dine 79. 4 | 97.1 1, 443 109 | 464 | 64. 2 72.0 336. 7 96. 4 
., ff ieee 80.1 | 96. 6 1, 444 109 531 66.0 72.5 334.9 95.9 
ackiinanitndle 80. 2 | 96. 5 1, 458 110 | 52 64.7 72.3 339.3 95.0 
WORE. 5, dd 79. 8 | 96. 1 1, 466 111 | 555 64.3 71.4 339. 6 92.1 
| 794] 956] 1,479 112 553 64.2| 71.5] 342.4 90. 5 
August.........- 80.5] 95.7 1, 498 111 552 64.0 71.6 | 343.3 91.9 
September. _..____- 80.7 96. 6 1, 495 110 | 560 64.4 72.3 346. 2 91.1 
J” = 80. 5 | 98. 5 1, 499 109 574 66. 6 73.1 348.7 94.1 
November__..._.-- 80.6 | 98. 5 1, 475 109 582 66.9 72.7 351. 5 103.3 
December... ...---- 80.9; 98.7 1, 460 109 579 66.7 72.6} 350.1) 103.3 
1936 | 
Jannary..........- 80. 6 98.9 1, 475 108 581 65.8 | 72.9 353.7 104.3 
February.........- 80. 6 97.9 1, 466 107 582 65. 2 72.5 355. 2 105. 4 
Mareh.......... 79.6 98. 2 1, 485 107 57 64.7 72.4 359. 5 106. 4 
ev Sc, 79.7 98.0 1, 515 108 574 66. 4 72.2 359. 8 107.3 
aE bo EE 78.6 97.8 1, 521 108 569 66.3 71.8 367.8 105. 8 
PO Disk ee E 79. 2 97.6 1, 523 109 570 66. 0 72.3 374. 4 106. 1 
LOC ee 80. 5 98.8 1, 552 110 576 66. 6 74.4 382. 2 107. 2 
BREIL 5 on cues-0<- 81.6 100. 5 1, 585 109 582 67.7 76. 2 389.8 107. 4 
September. _.._.__. 81.6 100.3 1, 573 110 594 68.8 76. 4 402. 0 107.0 
cee, 81.5 99.9 1, 591 111 602 70. 4 | 77.1 405. 4 109. 7 
November________. Ft ears 1, 620 111 615 71.2 77.2 399. 2 113.0 
December... ...._- S| a RE 1, 611 lll 637 71.5 79.7 405. 6 118.8 
1987 
ee dt 7) eS 1, 644 112 658 72.0 81.3 421.2 121.6 
February.__....._- { ;_ eS 1, 618 112 675 72.0 82.9 435. 6 122.9 
—_ __ CSSERRTG 4 | Rote 1, 652 112 693 72. 2 85. 5 437. 5 123.0 
er ae 8) eae eer 113 696 73.1 86. 1 463. 5 123.9 
Seldbinbeccsss Ng EER: Te 115 693 73.3  . ¢ 125. 1 
ae NE RS it IT 115 A PRES A, STR 
ACSC Cie 7] RR EE oy Rega Seem ea cintanneudidiniienlbeasis 
| | | 
























! Revised for commodities since January 1934. 
? Quotations, 154 since January 1932. 
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" © 4 o- D ad . } > . 
Commtry....«sscs<<- — oe Finland | France a. India Italy Japan 
Conteal ~ 1-4 sented General | Federal | Depart- | Central Deak of 
: ureau | cal De- ureau | Statisti-| Statisti-| ment, |Institute| 5°" 
Computing agency. of Sta- part- of Sta- | cal Bu- | cal Bu- | ete.,3 of Sta- rary 
tistics | ment | tistics reau reau |Calcutta] tistics _o 
: July 1931 1926 1913 1913 July 1928 | October | | 
Base period... _.. - 1914(100)} (100) (100) (100) (100) |1914(100)} (100) |1900(100)| 
Commodities. ..__- 69 161 120 | ‘Paper)| 499 72 293 56 
| 
_ See ca 943 143 100 695 134. 4 (Dd 236. 7 
1927_.__ wad 968 134 101 642 137.6 148 224. 6 
_ , SSE eee 968 134 102 645 140. 4 145 ; 226. 1 
I le i Be 914 132 98 627 137. 2 141 95. 4 219.8 
OF 811 114 90 554 124.6 116 85. 4 181.0 
_ See 738 100 84 502 110.9 96 74.5 153. 0 
ines 682 103 90 427 96. 5 91 69. 6 161. 1 
_ eos 659 110 89 398 93.3 87 63. 4 179. 5 
Se eee 674 119 90 376 98. 4 89 62. 0 177. 6 
oe eee 704 122 90 339 101.8 91 68. 2 185. 5 
ER ees 704 129 SR 104 1 91 76.4 197.5 
1985 
January .-_-- 694 122 90 350 101. 1 94 ee 181. 5 | 
"Eee 698 122 90 343 100. 9 90 |_.-- 184.1 | 
March._._- La 700 119 90 335 100. 7 87 “ 183. 5 
(RSs 697 120 90 336 | 100.8 88 mt: 203 
_ SS ae 703 120 90 340 100.8 91 |_- .| 182.4 
A rE a 707 120 90 330 101.2 (Ut 180. 2 
SPSS RL eee 722 120 90 322 101.8 | aes 180. 2 | 
SSeS 705 123 90 330 102. 4 | eee 182. 9 
September____.____ 705 124 91 332 102. 3 ETT 188. 9 
ee 7 12 92 342 102.8 93 194. 0 
November_____.._. 7 126 91 348 103. 1 92 193. 6 
December... _.._- 707 126 91 354 103. 4 93 191.9 
1936 
"ee es 711 126 90 359 | 103.6 92 74.3 191.8 
February.._._____- 7 126 91 372 103. 6 91 74.5 191.0 
See cae 706 126 91 376 103. 6 91 75.4 190. 7 
OR 703 126 90 371 103. 7 92 75.9 192. 4 
_ we... eS 703 126 90 374 103. 8 90 75.6 192. 4 
aE 3 698 125 90 378 104. 0 90 75.8 193. 6 
ee 2 699 127 91 391 104. 2 91 74.7 197. 4 
J “28s. 3 691 129 91 403 104. 6 90 75.9 200. 7 
September________- 693 130 92 420 104.4 91 76.9 201. 0 
“TR ae 7 133 93 471 104. 3 93 77.1 200. 4 
November-____..._- 714 134 94 492 104. 4 93 77.8 203. 5 
ecember_......_- 722 136 95 519 105. 0 94 79. 0 214.9 
1937 
ie 737 137 98 538 105. 3 98 81.6 233. 3 
February ........-- 745 140 101 533 105. 5 99 83.3 230. 4 
Sa Gua 754 143 103 550 106. 1 100 85. 1 239. 8 
ee a 764 146 |) es 105. 8 103 86. 1 248. 0 
ee we 755 147 5 105. 9 103 87.8 241.0 
a 752 146 5 a 106. 1 102 89. 6 238. 3 
eet SER & 763 5 oe ee. ee eee! eS eee © 2 
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3 Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics. 
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i 
| | 
| New | lg -_ United 
. ; South ’ | Switzer- : Yugo- 
- _| Zealand | Norway| Peru Poland : Sweden King- a 
. (revised) | Africa land dom slavia 
Census ~ Office ; 
and eee Gomes = of Cen- | Board peng Board Na- 
mputing agency.| Statis- ven -y ++, | sus and of vee of tional 
a Sta- | of I { Sta- | ; Depart- 
| tics of Sta of Re- | of Sta Statis- | Trade om Trade Bank 
Office tistics serve tistics . tics | ment 
| , | 
“a 1909-13 | 1913 | 1913 | 1928 | 1910 | 1913 | JUlY | 1930 | 1925 
Bas PEEISS.- cn econ (1,000) (100) (100) (100) (1,000) (100) | (100) (100) 
(100) | 
NT RN Beate Fee ae ee P 
| i | | | 
odities......| 180 o5 | Paper)| 233 | iss | 160 | 7 | 200 55 
Pe ete! |  _) aes | ae eS 149 144.5 Eire. 100.0 
PHB ie?’ | were Be 7 eNeEe -| 1,395 146 MAS |.......--. 103. 4 
suite 1, 492 157 191.9 100. 0 1, 354 148 144.6 |---.-- | = 106. 2 
1, 488 149 185. 7 96.3 1, 305 140 | 8 Be 100. 6 
1, 449 137 178.0 85. 5 1, 155 122 126.5 | 100.0 | 86. 6 
— ee ee 1, 346 122| 1751| 74.6) 1,119 | lll 109.7 87.8 | 72.9 
o 1, 297 122 170.3 65.5 1, 032 109 96. 0 85.6 | 65. 2 
; 1, 308 122 | 180.2 59.1 | 1,047 107 91.0 85.7 64.4 
1, 330 124 188. | 55.8 1, 143 114 89.8 88. 1 63. 2 
1, 385 127 188.8 53. 1 1, 066 116 89.8 | 88.9 65.9 
jedee 1, 399 134 191.9} 54.0 1, 109 120| 95.6) 94.4 | 68. 4 
| 
1935 | | 
January__.........| 1,345 125 186.3 52.7 1, 074 115; 8&3 88.3 64.5 
February a a 125 188. 2 52.2 sone 115 | 87.6 88.0 | 63.9 
March ; 1, 365 126 191.2 52. 1 tia 115 | 86.4 86. 9 63. 0 
April__- | 1, 367 125 190. 6 52.2 | 1,044 | 115| = 87.1 87.5 62.9 
May.....-. 1, 365 125 190. 4 tg ree | 115 | 87.6 88.3 64.0 
pe SES 1, 374 126 | 191. 5 vy eee 116 | 88.6 88. 5 63. 9 
July 1, 386 127| 190.7] 529] 1,009/ 116] 909] 881 63.3 
August 1, 393 | 128 os age 3g 115 91.4 88. 5 64.8 
September-_-.-..- 1, 419 128 186. 7 ree 115 | 92. 2 89. 6 67.8 
October... .--- 1) 434 130} 1880] 54.5| 1,080 117| 93.3 91.2 70.0 
November ...._..- | 1,419 130) 1881) 54.5 |-...2-22. 118) 928] 91.3 71.2 
December - - --| 1,414 131 | 189. 3 | BE benoneenee 118 2.1 91.5 71.6 
1936 | | 
January. ........-. | 1,405! 1] 19.1] 521] 1,120 18} 910} 918} 711 
February..........| 1,384 | 132 191.9 e639 1...2...-. 118 91.0 91.7 70.0 
March._. | 1, 386 132 191.2 © senneteanr 118 90.9 91.7 70. 0 
April. .....- .| 1,393 132 192. 5 53.0 1, 122 118 91.9 91.9 69. 1 
May.. | 1, 391 132 192. 1 oy ro 118 92.0 91.9 | 67.0 
June... -| 1,399 | 132 | 191.3 53.9 calegel 118 91.9]; 926) 65.4 
: 
July... | 1,395 | 132 | 192.5 53. 6 1, 085 119} 93.1) 93.6 | 65. 6 
August a ae 134 | 192.7 53.9 ~ neces 120 93.4 | 95.2 | 66. 0 
September.__ 1, 421 136} 1922; 64.6 |..--.--. 122| 96.8] 96.1) 67.0 
October... ......- 1, 426 136 192. 0 55.5 1, 111 123 103.1} 97.6 68. 9 
November......... 1, 427 137 191.7  & 9) Sheer 124 105.2} 98.3 69.8 
‘ December ___. 1, 450 140 191.6 7.0 k.....- 126 106. 8 100.8 71.2 
7 1987 | 
January __..._...- 1, 449 144 194. 0 58.4} 1,131 129 | 108.4 102. 9 70. 4 
= February. _..._. 1, 467 147 198. 8 eS Remacenns 132 lil. 4 103. 9 70.9 
ee OTA 1, 472 150 | 204.0 60. 6 Je=-s=s. 136 | 113.3} 107.3 72. 1 
Vo, RES LOM? Be 154 208. 1 60. 1 1, 109 138 113.0 ! | ee 
_ ae 2 awe 1, 502 157 209.1 | 59.9 | paphlbhtnds 139 112.6 Pik L....-- 
PO ee oe Pan gt uae Bx 1 Bi 139 |--.------| 110.6 |.-----.-- 
Vista ce. SEVEN SRO Tg Sy aee ae, Tea teas eek ITC” PTO a p PORES (Pip ren 
| | | 











‘ Revised for commodities since January 1930. 
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Recent Publications of Labor Interest 





PPODO 


AUGUST 1937 
Agriculture 


Agricultural statistics, 1937. Washington, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, | 
486 pp. 

The statistics presented in this volume cover a wide range of topics, inc! 
rates and index numbers of wages, employment on highway construction, far 
income, farm tenancy, population movements, cooperative societies, prices, 
summary data from studies of farm family living. In some cases the figures « 
a long period of years. 


The effect of the depression on tenancy in the Central States. By Dwight Sander 
(In Rural Sociology, Baton Rouge, La., March 1937, pp. 3-9.) 


Farm tenancy in the United States. Washington, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, 1937. 42 pp., map. 

A description of the extent of farm tenancy and conditions affecting it; forms 
of tenancy; and the objections to and significance and problems of this form of 
operation. The Chamber urges careful selection of those who are to pass fro: 
tenancy to farm ownership, and a government-guaranteed loan system to aid 
those making the transition. 


Farmers without land. By Rupert B. Vance. New York, Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 8 West 40th Street, 1937. 31 pp., charts. (Public Affairs Pam, 
No. 12.) 


A statement on the growth of tenancy and some of its effects. 
Eesti péllumajandus, 1936. ‘Tallinn, Statistika Keskbiiroo, 1937. 172 pp., maps 
Statistical yearbook of agriculture in Estonia, including data on wages, produc- 
tion, prices of products, and cooperative dairies, in 1936 and earlier years. In 
Estonian, with French translations of table of contents, titles, and table heads. 


Child Labor 


Handbook on the Federal Child Labor Amendment. New York, National Child 
Labor Committee, 419 Fourth Avenue, 1937. 63pp. (Publication No. 3638. 


Civil Service 


Civil service testing for social work positions. By Lewis Meriam. Chicago, Civil 
Service Assembly of the United States and Canada, 850 East 58th Street, 
1937. 6 pp. (Pamphlet No. 9.) 


A discussion of the new problems in civil-service recruiting presented by the 
public administration of social service, under which positions that involve case 
work and other types of personal relationship are filled through civil-service 
examination. The pamphlet is a condensation of a paper given before the National 
Conference of Social Work in 1936. 


Government careers for college graduates: An experiment in the selection of Federal 
employees from liberal arts colleges. By Leonard D. White. Chicago, Civil 
Service Assembly of the United States and Canada, 850 East 58th Strect, 
1937. 20 pp. (Pamphlet No. 8.) 


A report upon the results of a Federal civil-service examination of college and 
university graduates who had no specialized occupational training, from which 4 
“general utility” employment list was compiled. 
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Personnel administration in the Federal Service. By Floyd W. Reeves and Paul T. 
David. Washington, President’s Committee on Administrative Manage- 
ment, 1937. 75 pp. (Studies on Administrative Management in the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, No. 1.) 


Cooperative Movement 


Consumers’ cooperative adventures—case studies. By Harlan J. Randall and Clay 
J. Daggett. Whitewater, Wis., Whitewater Press, 1936. 646 pp., charts, 
illus. 

History, development, method of operation, administration and management, 

and statistics of selected cooperative stores, oil associations, burial associations, a 

hospital, eredit unions, insurance associations, etc. Intended for classroom use. 


Consumers’ cooperative statutes and decisions, to January 1, 19387. Washington, 
U. 8. Department of Labor, Consumers’ Project, 1937. 219 pp. 


A compilation of the statutory provisions made by the State legislatures for the 
incorporation of consumers’ cooperative associations, with summaries of judicial 
decisions interpreting these laws. 


What is consumers’ cooperation? Credit unions—a story of cooperative credit; 
Clarks Grove—the story of a cooperative community; The cooperative movement 
in Sweden, Italy, and Russia; Cooperation, a world movement. St. Paul, Minn., 
State Department of Education, Educational Materials Project, 1936. Co- 
operation, Units I-V (5 pamphlets); various paging, charts, illus. (Social 
Science Series, No. 2.) 

A series intended for use in adult-education programs. 


Credit unions. By Frank O’Hara. New York, Paulist Press, 1937. 24 pp. 
(National Catholic Welfare Conference, Social Action Series No. 7.) 


Cost and Standards of Living 


The human needs of labor. By B. Seebohm Rowntree. London, Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1937. 162 pp. 

A detailed statement on family needs of food, clothing, fuel, housing, and 
sundries, and estimates of the income required to insure a minimum standard of 
living. 

Husholdningsregnskaber, 1981. Copenhagen, Statistiske Departement, 1936. 
275 pp. (Statistiske Meddelelser, 4.rekke, 100.bind, 1.hefte.) 

Report of a study of family budgets in Denmark in 1931, showing incomes and 
itemized expenditures. In Danish, with French translations of table of contents 
and headings; French terms of various items of expense are also appended. 


Economic and Social Problems 


Employee savings programs—an analysis of recent trends. By Helen Baker. 
Princeton, N. J., Princeton University, Industrial Relations Section, 1937. 
44 pp.; bibliography. 
Reviewed in this issue. 


Location theory and the shoe and leather industries. By Edgar M. Hoover, Jr. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1937. 323 pp., charts. (Harvard 
Economic Studies, Vol. LV.) 

Extensive historical information is used for analyzing the factors affecting 
changes in the location of industry. The study considers labor-cost differentials, 
historical aspects of labor, and labor organizations, in the leather and shoe indus- 
tries; and social welfare as the basis of public intervention and public policy in 
connection with shifts in location. 


Political and economic democracy. Edited by Max Ascoli and Fritz Lehmann. 
New York, W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1937. 336 pp. 

Papers by former members of European university faculties who are members 
of the Graduate Faculty of Political and Social Science of the New School for 
Social Research (New York), in which they seek ‘“‘to translate American experi- 
ence into European terms and European experience into American terms to the 
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end that the essential conditions of our common modern civilization may |) }e4;,, 
understood.” Papers dealing explicitly with labor in relation to the pro 
democracy are: The trade-union approach to economic democracy; De 
freedom and the organization of labor; The regulation of labor conflicts. 


Some 


Prosperity and depression: A theoretical analysis of cyclical movements. PB. ( 
fried von Haberler. Geneva, League of Nations, Economic Int 
Service, 1937. 363 pp. 

The much disputed question of the effects of wage policies is discussed 
length. The author concludes that in ‘‘our present individualistic mo 
economy” (with which alone his analysis is concerned) a continued fall j 
wages during a period of depression and unemployment will tend to stop « 
tion and restore employment. He holds that if a depression or economic « 
tion is subject to international conditions, both wages and prices must bl 
to fall before contraction can be checked. 


Caste and class in a southern town. By John Dollard. New Haven, )\ 
versity Press (for Institute of Human Relations), 1937. 502 pp. 


A scientific appraisal of the social and emotional life of the people of a ye 
small southern community, and especially of the attitudes of the white and colored 
races toward each other. 


Family migratoriness and child behavior. Based upon a study of a group of (ali. 
fornia schools. By Allen W. and Walter G. Beach. (In Sociology and s 
Research, Los Angeles, July-August 1937, pp. 503-523; charts.) 


Survey of the blind in the State of Washington. [Olympia?], State Depart: 
Social Security, Division for the Blind, and Junior Federation of W 
Clubs, 1937. 26 pp.; mimeographed. 


Contains data on number, geographic distribution, degree of blindness 
of residence, means of support, and present occupations of the blind, obta 
a State-wide census. 


Mui tsai in Hong Kong and Malaya. London, Colonial Office, 1937. 
(Colonial No. 125.) 


Report, with conclusions and recommendations, of the British conv 
appointed “‘to investigate the whole question of mui tsai in Hong Kong and Malaya 
and of any surviving practices in those territories of transferring wom 
children for valuable consideration.”” The mui tsai system is generally 
stood to mean the transfer of a girl from her own to another family, for 
or other valuable consideration, to a status of domestic servitude without re: 
wages, the girl, however, being regarded as a member of the family to which s 
is transferred. 







Education and Guidance 


Annual convention, American Council of Guidance and Personnel Assoc 
New Orleans {February 19387]. (In Occupations, the Vocational G 
Magazine, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, May 1937, pp. 689-780.) 


Guidance and placement for America’s youth. By Homer P. Rainey. (In O 
tions, the Vocational Guidance Magazine, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
June 1937, pp. 838-844.) 


Describes several important types of guidance and placement programs ! 
operation, recommends a 4-point program, and emphasizes the need for further 
study. 


Employment and Unemployment 


International index numbers of employment. (In International Labor R: 
Geneva, Switzerland, May 1937, pp. 724-733; charts.) 


In this article the International Labor Office publishes for the first tin 
international employment index numbers. With a few exceptions, the i! 
are based on official statistics. They are of three distinct kinds, each pro, 
a different measure of employment—number in employment, degree of em))\0y- 
ment, aggregate hours worked— and are presented in both tabular and grap) 
form, preceded by brief descriptions of the indexes and methods of constructiol. 
A more detailed discussion of the indexes is contained in another article in this 
issue of the International Labor Review, on “Some problems of international 
employment statistics.” 
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better Some problems of international employment statistics. By John Lindberg. (In 
ms of International Labor Review, Geneva, Switzerland, May 1937, pp. 608-642; 
Cratie chart.) 

Planning of public works in relation to employment. Geneva, International Labor 
Cats Office, 1937. 273 pp. (Third item on agenda of International Labor 
ei Conference, Twenty-third Session, Geneva, 1937.) 
Reviewed in this issue. 


‘Pre Employment Service 
4 field visiting program for the public employment service. Washington, U. S. 
‘ Employment Service, 1937. 65 pp. (Employment Office Manual Series, 
Section IV.) 
te Family Allowances 


itrac. 


XVI¢ Congrés national des allocations familiales, Strasbourg, 20 Mai 1986. Paris, 
Comité Central des Allocations Familiales, 31 rue Guyot, [1936?]. 155 pp. 
Proceedings of the sixteenth annual national congress on family allowances in 
France, held at Strasbourg on May 20, 1936. A résumé of this conference was 
oublished in the September 1936 issue of the Monthly Labor Review; statistics 
rOCla and other information presented to the 1937 Congress are published in this issue of 
he Monthly Labor Review. 


Health and Industrial Hygiene 


ngth Control of chromic acid mists from plating tanks. By Edward C. Riley and F. H. 
ed I Goldman. Washington, U. 8. Public Health Service, 1937. 3pp. (Reprint 
No. 1801 from Public Health Reports, Feb. 5, 1937.) 


tp The study showed that for the standard type of plating tank a cross-draft 

local-exhaust system will keep the concentration of chromic-acid vapor in the 
ssior air within safe limits. The air velocities essential for adequate control are 
lava indicated in the report. 


The pneumonokonioses (silicosis): Book II] IJ—literature and laws. By George G. 
Davis, Ella M. Salmonsen, and Joseph L. Earlywine. Chicago, Chicago 
Medical Press, 1937. 1033 pp.; bibliography and medical index. 

The first section of the volume consists of abstracts, extracts, and reviews of 
international] literature relating to silicosis, and the second part, of a synopsis of 
laws in the United States and foreign countries. 


Report of the Assembly Interim Committee on Investigation of Health and Health 
Insurance in the State of California. Sacramento, 1937. 10 pp. 


seca The Committee, as a result of replies to a questionnaire on health insurance, 
and following public hearings on the question, recommended that a committee 
representing the medical profession, labor, industry, fraternal groups, and others, 


ipa- be appointed by the legislature to study the health problem and health services in 
ork, California. 


Evaluation of the industrial hygiene problems of a State [Maryland]. By J. J. 

Ss Bloomfield and Mary F. Peyton. Washington, U. S. Public Health Service, 
vher 1937. 126 pp., charts. (Public Health Bulletin No. 236.) 

The study covered the occupational hazards in the different industries of Mary- 

land. The report shows the extent of the health facilities and care provided, and 

the number of employees exposed to the different hazards. Appendixes contain 


iew, specific instructions for carrying out plant surveys; a summary of the cost of 
basic equipment, and a list of items, for an industrial laboratory; and a list of 

“4, periodicals and books essential for a reference library. 
exes Public medical services: A fe of 1ax-supported medical care in the United States. 
ling By Michael M. Davis. hicago, University of Chicago Press, 1937. 170 


loy- pp., bibliography. 
: A review of public medical care in this country, which includes services provided 
for dependent and nondependent persons in their homes, in hospitals, and in 
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clinics, and by public health, educational, and other agencies. The y)ojj, 
trends, and relationships of public medical services are summarized, aq };; 
estimated total expenditures from tax funds for these services are compared ys 
the amounts expended from private sources. 7 






An investigation into the sickness experience of London transport workers, jy 
special reference to digestive disturbances. By A. Bradford Hill. Londo, 


Industrial Health Research Board, 1937. 25 pp. (Report No. 79.) Th 
The sickness experience of omnibus drivers, among. whom there was : i dealt 
that gastric disorders were unduly common in their group, was compared yi; Tow 
the sickness experience of tramway workers. It was found that in 1933 ' 
there was some excess of gastric illnesses among the omnibus workers, but the: ‘ 
total sickness experience was somewhat more favorable than that of the tramy,, T 
workers.  Beprov' 
; ba ; ; sam Labe 
Improvement in sanitary and labor conditions in machine shops {in Ukrainiq) ‘Labc 
By 8. V. Miller. Kharkov, People’s Commissariat of Public Health, 193 Wi resu! 
148 pp. (In Ukrainian.) prog 
Improvement of health conditions in electrical welding of metals [in Ukrainia). }; 
8S. V. Miller. Kiev, Central Institute of Industrial Hygiene and D 
1936. 27 pp. (In Ukrainian.) 

Has special reference to eye strain and the measures taken for protectio: Cove 

Improvement of health conditions, and rationalization of labor, in metal-wo 
shops [in Ukrainia]. By M.A. Abramovich. Kiev, Central Institut ie 
Industrial Hygiene and Diseases, 1936. 48 pp. (In Ukrainian.) I 
som 
H x con’ 
ousing hav 

. . . , + , ' preg 
Eight reasons for public housing. New York, New York City Housing Authorit led 

1937. 20 pp., illus. 

Quotations from the statements of eight prominent persons, of whor . 
majority are Government officials, stressing the need for public housing. Th: 
Housing officials’ yearbook, 1987. Edited by Coleman Woodbury. Chicago, Bera’ 

National Association of Housing Officials, 850 E. 58th Street, 1937. 213 yy itive 

Contains articles on the work of a number of governmental agencies dealing pside 

with housing and on other subjects of interest in this field. The volume ak ati’ 


presents a glossary of housing terms, a directory of official and unofficial housing 
agencies, and a selected bibliography on housing. 


Report on rural housing in Scotland. Edinburgh, Scottish Housing Advis ; 
Committee, 1937. 106 pp. (Cmd. 5462.) 1M 
Considers the efforts made to improve rural housing under State-aided plans. [¥ 


Income 


How the national income is divided. By Albert G. Hart. Chicago, University of [9% 4 
Chicago Press, 1937. 28 pp. (Public Policy Pamphlet No. 23.) 5 

A summary analysis based on the studies of income by the Bureau of Foreig: 
and Domestic Commerce of the U. S. Department of Commerce, the Nations , 
Bureau of Economic Research, the Brookings Institution, the National Industrial | 
Conference Board, and other sources. The author estimates that wages and 
salaries in basic industries failed to keep pace with other forms of income during 


the decade preceding the depression, and that the percentage of persons receiv: | }-t@ 
ing income of over $5,000 materially increased during the same period. re 
5 tO 


Industrial Relations 










Collective bargaining by Amalgamated Clothing Workers. By Helen 8. Hoebet 
Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1937. 12 pp. (Serial No. k. 
593, reprint from July 1937 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Collective bargaining under the Wagner Labor Act. By E. C. Robbins. (I 
Harvard Business Review, Vol. XV, No. 4, “Summer 1937”, pp. 393-400. 
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International Labor Relations 









Record of proceedings of International Labor Conference, twenty-first session and 
twenty-second session, Geneva, 1936. Geneva, International Labor Office 
(American branch, 734 Jackson Place, NW., Washington, D. C.), 1937. 
416 pp. 

These two sessions of the Conference, both held in Geneva in October 1936, 
dealt with questions relating to maritime workers. 


Towards better things—the story of the I. L. O. By Nora Hewett. London and 
New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1936. 128 pp. 


The author reviews briefly the growth of the idea of international action to im- 
yrove labor conditions; gives an account of the establishment of the’ International 
j abor Organization and of the work accomplished by the respective International 
Labor Conferences; and cites improvements in working conditions which have 
‘resulted from the work of the Organization, particularly in some of the less 
| progressive countries. 


Labor Organization 


Government regulation of unions. (In Conference Board Bulletin, National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, Inc., 247 Park Avenue, New York, May 4, 1937. 
12 pp.) 

This discussion of “the possible need for the exercise in the public interest of 
some form of control of unions and their activities commensurate with the existing 
control of other business enterprise’? analyzes various legislative methods that 
have been adopted, in this country and in foreign countries, to delay, prevent, 
regulate, or prohibit strikes. 


) Industrial versus craft unionism. Compiled by Julia E. Johnsen. New York, 
i H. W. Wilson Co., 1937. 320 pp. (The Reference Shelf, Vol. 11, No. 3.) 


» Arranged in the manner of a brief for a debate on the subject, “Resolved: 
> That the organization of labor along the line of industrial unions is preferable to 
* craft unions’’, this compilation presents definitions, outlines affirmative and nega- 

tive arguments, and gives general articles and those presenting the case for each 

sling Pside. An extensive bibliography is also divided into general discussion and affirm- 

o ale, | ative and negative veiwpoints. 


Mining Industry 


Mechanization trends in metal and nonmetal mining as indicated by sales of under- 
round loading equipment. By L. N. Plein, F. E. Berquist, and F. G. Tryon. 
fashington, U. 8. Works Progress Administration, 1937. 19 pp., maps, 

charts. (National Research Project on Reemployment Opportunities and 
Recent Changes in Industrial Techniques, Mineral Technology and Output 
Per Man Studies, Report No. E-3.) 


) A list of references on the me ed Bituminous-Coal Conservation Act of 1935. 
Compiled by Florence 8. Hellman. Washington, U.S. Library of Congress, 


= = 
= L. 
a tile a cts innate A 


sity of 


et Division of Bibliography, 1936. 11 pp.; typed. 

bUIONa 

astrial | | Annuatre du Comité Central des Houilleres de France et de la Chambre Syndicale 
= ool Francaise des Mines Métalliques. Peris, 1937. Various paging. 

luring This annual report of the Central Committee of Coal Operators in France con- 


eceiy- | }-tains statistics of production, wages, and number of workers in coal and lignite 


oe My 1935, and of the mineral production in France and its colonies from 1932 
0 . 


Report of the Coal-Mining Committee, India, 1937, Vol. I. Delhi, Manager of 
Publications, 1937. 243 pp., maps. 


oeber Detailed survey of the coal-mining industry of India, laying stress on the natural 
Vo. k. | § conditions of the seams as they affect production. Chapters are devoted to the 
problems of conservation and waste, including waste of human lives through 
Th avoidable accidents. 


-~4(05. 
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Occupations 


Men wanted—the new opportunities and what they demand. By Frances 
New York and London, Funk and Wagnalis Co., 1937. 290 pp. 


Written with a view to helping young people in career building, the book 
together the findings of many recent interviews of the author with industria] 
tives. -A brief reading list is given at the end of each chapter. 


Occupations in retail stores. A study sponsored by the National Vocational] 
ance Association and the United States Employment Service. By D 
de Schweinitz. Scranton, Pa., International Textbook Co., 1937. 4) 








charts. in t] 
Describes 45 occupations in the retail merchandising field, and discusses en ))|oy. eens 
ment trends, hiring and training policies, and the chain and independent ty js of disc 


stores. Reading lists provide suggestions for further study of the subject. It js 
pointed out that while the 1930 Census showed 12% percent of the working 
lation to be engaged in trade, this field appears to be overlooked by students jn 
choosing occupations. 


The Telford classification manual: How to make and use an occupational classi fica- Pu. 
tton of the positions in a public or commerial organization. By Fred Telford. ; 
Washington, 4728 Fourteenth Street, NW., 1937. 185 pp.; mimeographed. 

Old-Age Pensions Bee 

Federal old-age benefits under Title II of the Social Security Act. Washington, " 
U. S. Social Security Board, 1937. 33 pp. (Social Security Board Regula- inc 
tions No. 2.) i 

More secur‘ty for old age—a report and a program. Factual report by Margaret ser 
Grant Schneider, and a program for action by the Committee on Old-Age uct 
Security, Twentieth Century Fund, Inc. New York, Twentieth Century 
Fund, Inc., 330 W. 42d Street, 1937. 191 pp. 

Notes what are considered by the author to be fundamental defects in the 
present system of social security in the United States. The program for improve- Pr 
ment was formulated by a committee of which the chairman was Jo B. 
Andrews, director of American Association for Labor Legislation. 

Older Worker in Industry re 
Ri 

Discrimination in the employment of older workers in Massachusetis. By Lucile 
Eaves. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1937. 28 py 
(Serial No. R. 575, reprint from June 1937 Monthly Labor Review.> 

A 

Planning C 
m 

; , b 

New towns for old: Achievements in_ civic improvement in some American srl T 
towns and neighborhoods. By John Nolen. Boston, Marshall Jones Co., 7 
1937. 198 pp., illus. (2d ed.) 4 

By comparing cities that have been planned with those that have developed 
haphazard, the author makes a case for the planned community. The appendix 
contains a list of planned towns and suburbs as compiled by the Harvard Sc|ioo! 4 
of City Planning. | 

Prices 4 

Statistique des prix des marchandises dans le commerce de gros et de détail. Sofia, P 

Bulgaria, Direction Générale de la Statistique, 1937. 117 pp. 
Prison Labor 

Report of the Maryland Commission on Prison Labor. [Annapolis?], 1937. 39 pp. 

This report was made in response to Joint Resolution 11, Acts of 1935, of the 


Maryland General Assembly, creating the commission. It offers recomme: (\a- 
tions for remédying prison idleness and submits a bill to carry out such a program. 
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The prison labor problem in West Virginia. Washington, U. 8S. Prison Industries 
Reorganization Administration, 1937. 69 pp.; mimeographed. 

aule. Existing conditions are described and recommendations are made for changes 
to secure more general employment and better arrangements for prisoners. 


































ok. Productivity of Labor and Technological Changes 


uid. The productivity of labor in Great Britasn. By Witt Bowden. (In Journal of 
thea Political Economy, Chicago, June 1937, pp. 347-369; also reprinted.) 


Pp., Estimates of changes in average output per worker in the industries included 
in the Board of Trade’s production indexes, 1928-34, in selected industries of the 
loy- censuses Of production, 1924-30, and in agriculture, 1921-31. There is also a 
's of discussion of factors affecting productivity. 


Technological trends and national policy, including the social implications of new 
inventions. Washington, U. 8S. National Resources Committee, 1937. 388 
pp., charts, illus. 

The nature and scope of the report and the recommendations of the Committee 
are summarized in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Recreation 


Economic aspects of recreation. By Julius Weinberger. (In Harvard Business 
Review, Summer Number, 1937, pp. 448-463, charts.) 


The study shows that recreational services and vacation travel have been 
increasing both in absolute value and in the proportion of the national income 
devoted to these purposes. The steady up-trend in recreational services was not 
iret seriously affected by the 1930-34 depression, although certain recreational prod- 
ucts were seriously affected. 


Relief Measures and Statistics 


Public welfare organization in the United States—a synopsis of opinion, March 1937. 
Washington, U. S. Works Progress Administration, Division of Research, 
Statistics, and Records, 1937. 275 pp.; mimeographed. 

A compilation of comments and opinions from reports, books, speeches, etc., 
relative to legislation on the subject of the organization of public welfare, 


Relief and rehabilitation in the drought area. By Irene Link. Washington, U. S. 
Works Progress Administration, Division of Social Research, 1937. 57 pp., 
maps, charts. (Research Bulletin, Series V, No. 3.) 

In February 1935, more than 20 percent of the families of the Great Plains 
Area were in receipt of Federal emergency relief, with the exception of the Western 
Corn Belt, where 13 percent were receiving such relief. In June 1935, approxi- 
mately 60 percent of all rural cases on relief for the first time in the 8 States covered 
by this study were the outcome of conditions directly associated with drought. 
Tenants constituted 48 percent of the total number of farmers in these States, and 
70 percent of the farm-operator household heads on relief. 


Annual report, for the year 1986, of New York City Department of Public Welfare. 
New York, 1937. 152 pp. 


Statistical and general information on old-age assistance, care of dependent 
children, ete., in the City of New York. 


Annual report of South Dakota Department of Public Welfare, for period July 1, 
1985, to July 1, 1936. Pierre, [1937?]. 31 pp. 

Contains data on aid to the aged and to crippled children, and on expenditures 
or relief. 


Report of Dominion Commissioner of Unemployment Relief, March 31, 19387, 
Ottawa, Department of Labor of Canada, 1937. 34 pp. 


Presents statistics of operation under the Unemployment Relief and Assistance 
Act of 1936, with summaries, by month and by kind of project, of the number of 
persons given relief from 1932 to 1937, and of expenditures under the relief 
legislation of the years 1930 to 1935 inclusive. 


Unemployment and unemployment relief in Nova Scotia. By L. Richter. Halifax, 
1937. 13 pp. (Dalhousie University Bulletin on Public Affairs, IT.) 
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Self-Help 


Annual report on the self-help cooperative program, State of Idaho, 1936. 
Idaho, Self-Help Cooperatives, 1937. 27 pp.; mimeographed. 
Reviewed in this issue. 






















Boise, Wage 


Inco’ 


Social Security 


Social security. By Abraham Epstein. (In New Frontiers, League for Induscriaj 
Democracy, New York, March 1937, pp. 3-38.) 
An analysis of social-security legislation, with presentation of some 


changes w hich the author deems essential as the most practical next step: 
taken in the improvement of the system. 


Report of the Interim Committee on Social Legislation and Relief to the Legislai 
of the State of Minnesota, 1937. St. Paul, 1937. 29 pp. 


A program of social security for the State of Washington. Compiled by Erma M. 
Cull. Olympia, Department of Social Security, 1937. 19 pp.; mimeographed. 
(Monograph No. 24.) 


Statistika invalidntho a starobniho pojistént délniki: za léta 1933 a 1934. PV: 
Ustiedni Socidlni Pojistovna, 1936. 67 pp. 

Statistical report on operation of the workers’ invalidity and old-age insurance 
system in Czechoslovakia in 1933 and 1934, including information on number of 
insured workers, by industry, location, age, sex, wage class,.and average daily 
wage rate. An introduction in French, and F rench translations of the heads and 
terms used in the main statistical tables, are provided. 


Arsberetning nr. 40 fra Rikstrygdeverket (1936). Oslo, 1937. 21 pp. 
Report on accident insurance in Norway in 1934 and sickness insurance in 1936, 


Wag 


Ri 


Sala 


of the 
LO be 


Textile Industry 


Activities of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers for 1936; statistics o 
the industry and other matters relating to the wool textile industry. New Yor! 
City, National Association of Wool Manufacturers, 386 Fourth Avenue, 1937. 
602 pp., charts, illus. (Bulletin, Vol. LX VI.) 


The report of the special study, conducted by the Association, of hourly earnings 
in selected occupations in the wool-textile industry is contained in the vo 
the data applying to pay periods ending nearest December 11, 1936, with com- 
parative data for September 1933. Indexes of employment and pay rolls, as 
published by the U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, are presented for each year |{)23 
to 1936 and for each month of the years 1929 to 1936. Data are also given o1 
wage rates and earnings in the different branches of the textile industry in Aust: 
China, Czechoslovakia, Germany, Great Britain, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Pola 
and Sweden, in September of 1936 and several earlier years, the information bein; 
from the preliminary report by the International Labor Office to the Wor! 
Textile Conference in Washington in April 1937. 


Su 


1a, 


- 


ore 


Unemployment Insurance 


v 

The Colorado labor market and its relation to unemployment compensation. by 

Edward Robert Livernash. (In University of Colorado Studies, Vol. 24, 
Nos. 2 and 3, Boulder, June 1937, pp. 127-187; also reprinted.) if 

Problems of the Oklahoma labor market, with special reference to unemployment 
compensation. By Frederick L. Ryan. Oklahoma City, Semco Color Press, 1 
Inc., 1937. 113 pp., maps, charts. t 
This monograph and the one noted in the re entry give the results of two fi 
of a series of studies, undertaken in various States, on regional labor-market prob- a 


lems in relation to the development of social-security policies, at the suggestion 
soe with the aid of the Committee on Social Security of the Social Science Research 
ouncil. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor 


Wage rates and hours of labor in the building trades. By Edward P. Sanford. 
Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1937. 20 pp. (Serial No. R. 
590, from August 1937 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Income and earnings in engineering profession, 1929 to 1934. By Andrew Fraser, 
Jr. ‘Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1937. 34 pp. (Serial 
No. R.-588; from August 1937 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Wages and hours of work in the lock and wood screw industries [in Connecticut). 
Hartford, State Department of Labor, May 1937. 15 pp.; mimeographed. 


Reviewed in this issue. 






























0 be Salaries of school employees, 1936-87. Washington, National Education Associa- 


tion, 1201 Sixteenth St., NW., March 1937. 27 pp. (Research Bulletin, 
dure Vol. XV, No. 2.) 


Reviewed in this issue. 


~ Salaries and professional qualifications of social workers in Chicago, 1935. By 
hed. Merrill F. Krughoff. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1937. 89 pp. 
(Social Service Monograph.) 

Zue, The standards of professional education of the workers included in this survey 
were found to be considerably below a reasonable minimum, particularly among 
nee those in the public relief agencies. Only 40 per cent of the total workers covered 
and 24 percent of those employed by public family-welfare agencies had a record 
of 5 or more years’ experience. On the whole, salaries were low, the median for 
and all social workers studied being $135 per month. A high turnover in personnel is 
reported. 


World chemical developments in 1936. By C. C. Concannon and A. H. Swift. 
Washington, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 1937. 
239 pp. (Trade Promotion Series, No. 169.) 

Includes labor data for Germany, Great Britain, and Japan. Information 
on wages and working hours in the Japanese chemical industry is published in 
this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


The pocket year book of Tasmania, 1937. Hobart, [Bureau of Census and Statis- 
tics], 1937. 132 pp. 
Basic and current weekly rates of wages are shown. 


Basic wage inquiry, 1937, in the matter of applications by organizations of employees 
for an increase in the basic wage [Australia]. Canberra, Commonwealth Court 
of Conciliation and Arbitration, 1937. 19 pp. 

Reviewed in this issue. 


Summary of wages and conditions fixed by wage boards or by Court of Industrial 
Appeals, Victoria, Australia, up to July 1, 1936. Melbourne, (Court of 
Industrial Appeals, 19377]. 306 pp. 


A record of individual industrial wage scales. 


Women in Industry 


Women’s hours and wages in the District of Columbia in 1937. Washington, U. S. 
Women’s Bureau, 1937. 50 pp.; mimeographed. 


»4 Summarized in this issue. 
walled | 


Injuries to women in personal service occupations in Ohio. By Margaret T. Mettert. 
Washington, U. 8. Women’s Bureau, 1937. 23 pp. (Bulletin No. 151.) 


Statistical records of the Ohio Department of Industrial Relations for 1932 and 
1933 were analyzed to show the cause and extent of injuries, both compensable and 
those involving less than 7 days’ lost time or no lost time, to women employed in 
five personal-service occupations in Ohio—laundries, hotels, restaurants, barber 
and beauty shops, and households. Accidents to women constituted 36.7 percent 
of all those reported to the State agency in 1932, and 38.2 percent of those in 1933. 
Injuries were most numerous in hotel and restaurant employment, and most severe 
among household and laundry workers. 
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Employment of women in Tennessee industries. By Ethel Erickson. Was), ito, 
U. S. Women’s Bureau, 1937. 63 pp. (Bulletin No. 149.) . 


Women’s employment in West Virginia... By Harriet A. Byrne. Was), 
U. S. Women’s Bureau, 1937. 27 pp. (Bulletin No. 150.) 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Some aspects of blanket coverage of occupational diseases in United States. W3..)\i,- 
ton, U. 8. Public Health Service, 1937. 6 pp. (Reprint No. 180%) fro, cha, 
Public Health Reports, Mar. 19, 1937.) : 

Reviews briefly the problem of blanket coverage in workmen’s compensat |\))) for — 
industrial diseases, and gives excerpts from the text of the Wisconsin law, wit) 

a statement of the results of blanket coverage in that State. 


Twenty-third annual report of West Virginia State Compensation Commissioner, A 
Workmen’s Compensation Fund, year ending June 30, 1936. Charleston, = 
[19367]. 120 pp. 193 

i ; 4 Q 9» o< m 
During 1935-36, a benefits totaling $4,512,913.22 were paid by ra 
the State Workmen’s Compensation Fund, an increase of $859,929.60 over 


1934-35. The payments were distributed as follows: $1,555,056.14 fo 
cases; $493,975.18 for permanent total disability; $1,023,696.62 for perm 
partial disability; $826,509.60 for temporary total disability; and $613, 
for medical and funeral expenses. The increases in benefits were due pa 
new legislation which: raised the temporary-disability and medical pay: 
During 1935-36 awards were made for 291 fatalities, and in 72 permanent 


disability, 1,446 permanent-partial disability, and 25,106 temporary disa))ilit pri 
cases. ‘These awards included cases carried over from previous years. inc 

The report also contains data covering 15,351 employees insured under self- an 
insurers. for 


General Reports Ste 


Census of business, 1935: Personnel and pay roll in industry and business, ar 
personnel, by counties. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of the Census, 
xxli, 161 pp., maps. 


Information regarding certain forms of enterprise was not available, as is pointed ins 
out in the introduction; but the volume furnishes the most comprehensive a\ TI 
analysis of local employment, pay rolls, and property interests. 

Yearbook of the State of Indiana for the year 1936. [Indianapolis?}, Division of St 


Accounting and Statistics, 1937. 1005 pp. 


Brings together the annual reports of various State offices and activities, a 
them the State Teachers’ Retirement Fund, the Unemployment Compensatio: cul 
Division, the Division of Mines and Mining, and the Industrial Board, 
reports are for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1936. Detailed statistics of acc 
are given in the report of the Industrial Board; the report of the Division of \! 
and Mining contains data on accidents from 1898 to 1936, by year, and on a) 
number of employees, number of days worked, and production, by min 
county, in the fiscal year 1936. 


Twenty-fifth biennial report of the Minnesota Department of Labor and Ind 
and eighth biennial report of the Industrial Commission, 1935-36. St. I 


1937. 261 pp. 
Reports of the divisions of accident prevention, workmen’s compens:' si 
boiler inspection, mine inspection, employment, the deaf, and women and chilire: at 
Official year book of the Commonwealth of Australia, 1936. Canberra, Bure: of ul 





Census and Statistics, [19377]. xxxii, 1015 pp. 


The information of particular interest to labor covers wages, employment «1 
unemployment, unemployment relief, accidents in mines, industrial disputes, 01 
age and invelidity pensions, prices and cost of living, worker and employer o! 
zations, and cooperative societies. The data are for 1935 or earlier years, ce. «)t 
in the case of retail prices, which are brought down to June 1936. 


Eesti arvudes, 1920-35. ‘Tallinn, Estonia, Statistika Keskbiiroo, 1937. 345 pp. 
(In Estonian and French.) 
This general statistical résumé for Estonia contains data on production, prices, 


wages and working hours, industrial disputes, factory inspection, housing, sv ial 
insurance, relief, and cooperative societies. 
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Economic development of Germany under national socialism. By Vaso Trivano- 
itech. New York, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 247 Park 
(venue, 1937. xvii, 141 pp., charts. (Study No. 236.) 

Presents the results of a survey made in Germany by a member of the Con- 
ference Board’s research staff, to obtain information on the organization of labor 
and industry and the extent and character of government control; the economic 
position of labor and industry; international transactions and their relationship 
to the standard of living; and the financial position of the government with 
special reference to the cost of the public-works and rearmament program. In the 


' chapter on the economic position of German labor, data are given on wages; total 


labor income; occupational distribution and growth of the working population; 
and legislation concerning skilled labor. 


Résumé statistique de ’ Empire du Japon. Tokyo, Bureau de la Statistique 
Générale, 1937. 160 pp., charts. 


A summary in Japanese and French of the principal data in the fifty-fifth 
statistical annual of the Empire of Japan, published in Japanese, in December 
1936. Information is given on operation of employment offices; unemployment; 
employment by sex for 1927, 1930, 1933, and 1936; strikes; average daily wages, 
including wages in mines, 1931-35; and family budgets by income groups, 
1935-36. Figures on the last-mentioned subject are published in this issue of the 
Monthly Labor Review. 


Indisch verslag, 1936: II, Statistisch jaaroverzicht van Nederlandsch-Indié over het 
jaar 1935. Batavia, Java, Departement van Economische Zaken, Centraal 
Kantoor voor de Statistiek, 1937. 479 pp. (In Dutch and English.) 


The subjects covered in this statistical abstract for Netherland India include 
prices and cost of living, wages of estate laborers and of workers in the sugar 
industry, trade-union membership, strikes, accidents in factories and workshops, 
and native cooperative societies. The data are for 1935, with comparative figures 
for earlier years in most cases. 


Statistical year book of the Province of Quebec, 1936. Quebec, Department of 
Municipal Affairs, Trade, and Commerce, 1937. xxxiii, 450 pp. (In French 
and English.) 

Gives figures on colonization, agricultural wages, employment and accidents in 
mining, employment in manufacturing, price fluctuations, strikes, lockouts, labor 
inspection, employment bureaus, workmen’s compensation, and cooperative banks. 
The immigration statistics are brought down to 1936, but in the other cases 1935 
is the latest date. 


Statistics of the State of Tasmania for the year 1935-86. Hobart, Commonwealth 
Bureau of Census and Statistics, [19377]. Various paging. 


Wages and salaries in manufacturing, employment in manufacturing and agri- 
culture, and prices of agricultural products, are among the subjects covered. 


Collected statistics of the Ukraine. Kiev, State Publications Office, 1937. 238 pp. 
(In Ukrainian.) 


The subjects covered in this compilation of statistics include wages, working 
hours, number of workers by industries, trade unions, social insurance, the 
Stakhdnov efficiency movement, and consumers’ cooperation. 


Memoria de las actividades de la Oficina Nacional del Trabajo, presentada al ciudadano 
Ministro de Relaciones Interiores [Venezuela], aio de 1936. Caracas, [Oficina 
Nacional del Trabajo?], 1937. 739 pp., charts. 

Account of the activities of the National Labor Office of Venezuela from its 
establishment by presidential decree of February 29, 1936, to the end of 1936, with 


statistics on labor inspection, strikes, labor accidents, and registration of labor 
unlons, 
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